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A WINTER IN BERLIN.—II. 


The Germans are considered to be a more 
sociable people than the English or Americans, 
but I think this is a mistake. They are gre- 
garious, but in one sense not as sociable; that 
is, they are fonder of being in crowds than our 
people, but it seemed to me that intimate home 
visiting is not socommon. The average Ger- 
man is very fond of going with his family to the 
popular concert-room, or garden, and there, 
seated about a table, the women will knit and 
the men smoke; very likely supper will be eat- 
ep, and certainly all will imbibe indefinite quan- 
tities of beer; friends will speak to each other, 
the women will indulge in &/afsch (gossip), and 
there will be a great quantity of bad tobacco 
smoke floating in the air. On warm Sunday 
afternoons the families will go in crowds into 
the Thiergarten, or to Charlottenberg, or Pots- 
dam, or some other of the suburban resorts, 
and enjoy the fresh air, sunshine, and also the 
inevitable beer; but home intimacies and visit- 
ing are much less common than with us. A 
person may have a wide circle of acquaintance, 
and yet never go into their houses, nor see 
them in his own. Of course, in a large com- 
munity there is not complete uniformity in this 
regard. ‘I give merely the very distinct impres- 
sion which I received of this extreme gregari- 
ousness, and yet lack of home sociability, This 
Bregariousness manifests itself, also, in the nu- 
merous Vereins everywhere to be found. Every 
trade and pursuit, and one may say, idea, has 
its “union.” 

Through the kindness of a German lady I 
was enabled to take part in some characteristic 
Berlin social gatherings. This particular com- 
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pany called itself the Montag Gesellschaft 
(Monday Society), though why was notapparent, 
as it came together only at odd intervals, It 
was chaperoned by a few middle-aged ladies. 
There were usually present sixty or seventy 
persons, young and matronly ladies, army offi- 
cers, and civilians of the better classes. Each 
one paid four marks (one dollar) for the invita- 
tion ticket. The assembly was held at some 
well known hotel. As soon as the company 
was present, usually about eight o’clock, it sat 
down to dinner. Each gentleman was expected 
to order a bottle of wine, which was extra. An 
hour and a half was consumed at table. Ger- 
mans are loud talkers, and before the end there 
would be a tremendous uproar in the room. 
When it was time to adjourn the elderly gen- 
tleman presiding arose, and proposed the health 
of the Emperor, which would be drank stand- 
ing, accompanied by a chorus of enthusiastic 
hoch, hoch’s. The ladies and gentlemen then 
passed jnto an ante-room, and drank their cof- 
fee while the tables were being cleared away. 
After which dancing commenced. The favor- 
ite dance is the waltz. The same piece of 
music was played for 2 half hour at a time; the 
dancers whirled around the room two or three 
times, and then sat down to catch their breath; 
in a little while the same dancers, however, 
each with a different partner, would be off 
again in the dizzy whirl at a very rapid pace, 
and so on to the end. The theory seems to be, 
to get as much exercise in a given time as one 
can with as many partners as possible. The 
young officers are the model dancers, and natu- 
rally the favorites with the girls. These dash- 
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ing young bloods and elegant partners relieved 
the fatigues of the vigorous dancing with oc- 
casional glasses of beer. At these particular 
Gesellschafts there were usually present four or 
five atfachés of the Chinese Embassy in full 
national costume, and it would have harrowed 
the soul of a Kearneyite to see the amount of 
attention they received from the women. I 
could see that the envious young gentlemen 
secretly thought also that the Chinese “must 
go.” A stranger in Berlin, and, in fact, in 
every town, immediately remarks the vast num- 
ber of beer and wine shops and restaurants, 
In Berlin they are in every quarter of the town. 
They are of all shades of excellence and bad- 
ness, from Poffenberg’s, on the Unter den Lin- 
den, down to the “Friihstiick Lokal,” in the re- 
mote strasse, where droskymen and laborers 
regale themselves. My first conclusion was, 
that the entire population ate and drank in 
these places, but a longer acquaintance with 
the habits of the people disabused me of this 
hasty impression. The explanation of the sup- 
port which these resorts must necessarily re- 
ceive in order to make a tolerable profit final- 
ly dawned upon me when I learned more of the 
habits of German men. Every German, no 
matter what his calling, has his wine or der 
knetfe. This is a public house to which he re- 
sorts every evening, and passes two, three, or 
more hours, as the case may be, in the circle 
of his chosen friends, drinking, smoking, and 
chatting. As the customary dinner is early, he 
will frequently take his supper there, and he 
will probably, evening after evening, year in 
and year out, frequent the same Aveife, meeting 
there always the same companions. The mer- 
chant, the lawyer, the doctor, the literary man, 
the mechanic, the laborer, each has his Avetfe, 
where he meets congenial society. I have been 
told that there are Berliners who have no £neipe, 
but they must be classed among the eccentrics, 
The wives, therefore, never expect their hus- 
bands to pass the evenings at home, or, at 
least, the entire evening. 

As to whether German women are better ed- 
ucated than our own women, with correspond- 
ing opportunities, I must confess I am in doubt, 
principally because, from American ladies long 
resident in Berlin, I have heard quite conflicting 
opinions. Averaging their opinions, and sup- 
plementing them with my own observation, 1 
am inclined to think that the German women 
are better linguists and musicians, but not as 
well up in other branches. You will hardly 
meet a lady of any pretensions to good train- 
ing who cannot speak more or less English and 
French; and, in several instances, I have been 
very much surprised at the accuracy of their 
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English, both in speaking and writing, and also 
at the breadth of their reading in English litera- 
ture. 

Those who know the Berlin women in the 
best circles say they are bright, intelligent, and 
intellectual; and it may be said of all their 
countrywomen that they have a strong tendency 
to sentimentalism. They do not “come out” 
as early as our girls, and are not as self-de. 
pendent or self-adapting. Beauty of face is not 
the specialty of the Berlin women, though one 
often sees very good figures. I remember mak- 
ing this reflection at the annual subscription 
ball at the Royal Opera House. This was an 
occasion when one could see together an ex- 
cellent representation of Berlin society, called 
out by the fact that the Emperor, Empress, and 
the Imperial Court were present, and came 
down on the floor. Of course, in so large an 
assemblage there were beautiful faces, but they 
flashed upon one in the throng as rare surprises; 
plain, good-natured features, and ample, well 
fed figures, were the normal types. 

Like most men, when the intricacies of a 
woman’s toilet come in question, I can only 
give impressions, and these were that the dress- 
ing was rich, but by no means elegant; in truth, 
rather unartistic, but diamonds, pearls, emer- 
alds, amethysts, and all sorts of precious stones 
sparkled upon the persons and dresses of the 
greater part of the ladies in dazzling profusion. 
The men of the Court are generally good look- 
ing, manly fellows; but the women! Perhaps 
the less said the better. There was one, how- 
ever, fresh and charming—the young daughter 
of the Crown Prince, the Princess Saxe- Mein- 
egen. And so at the opera or at the theater, 
one may search Jong through the crowded au- 
diences for really pretty faces; the cesthetic 
soul hungering for beauty or brilliancy must 
content itself with the homely, good-natured, 
bread-and-butter style of visage. The fenetra- 
Jia of German households are not as cleanly 
or orderly as might be. In truth, the godli- 
ness which goes along with cleanliness is too 
often lacking, where the critical eye of the 
passer-by cannot penetrate. In houses of the 
more recent construction are bath-rooms, but 
I am disposed to believe they are more gener- 
ally used as waste or servants’ rooms than for 
their intended purpose. In houses more than 
ten years old, I doubt whether such a necessa- 
ry appendage can be found. A significant fact 
is that the linen goes to the laundry only at 
intervals, very often, of six months, quite com- 
monly of two and three. On these occasions, 
the laundry-woman appears and carries away 
the loads of material, frequently to some sub- 
urban establishment. Possibly the system may 
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have its advantages, but certainly one’s impres- 
sions would be that itis more labor and patience 
saving than nice. It was some time before I 
Icould make my washer-woman understand 
that | wished her to come once a week. She 
evidently could not comprehend its fitness, and 
Iam sure at last put it down as the absurd, 
though profitable, habit ofa foreigner, who could 
not he expected to know better. 

The only serious meal in a German family is 
the dinner, which ordinarily comes between half 
past one and three o'clock. ‘The banks are 
dosed between those hours, and active busi- 
ness is largely suspended. Deliberation and 
time are given, not so much to the actual con- 
sumption of the dinner as to quietude afterward. 
Ifthe food is bolted rapidly, the German in- 
sists upon plenty of time to digest it. He there- 
fore sits long at the table, and sips his wine or 
beer, and afterward, over his coffee, smokes his 
eed. In all this he extracts more real, solid, 
reasonable satisfaction out of one dinner than 
an American will out of a dozen. Judged by 
our standards, his table habits are rather gross. 
Men and women shovel their food into their 
mouths very commonly with their knives, edge 
inward, and generally there is a slobberiness 
which is not agreeable. At a éable Phéte, or 
dinner party, the din of voices becomes extraor- 
dinary ; forthe people talk loud and all at once. 
Ifitis trying to the lungs, no doubt it is good 
forthe digestion. Ata fable @héte there are 
three things which a German gentleman almost 
invariably does, First, when he enters the room 
he takes out a small pocket-brush and carefully 
brushes his hair; secondly, he produces a large, 
bright-colored silk handkerchief, and blows a 
bugle-blast; and lastly, at the end of the re- 
past, he calls for a candle and lights his cigar, 
without consulting the preferences of the other 
guests, This, however, is not to be taken as an 
exhibition of selfish, bad manners. On the 
contrary, he is performing merely a social func- 
tion, which presumptively is pleasurable to ev- 
tybody; for the smoking habit is so common 
that the non-smoker is rather in the attitude of 
one who should apologize for his lack of cult- 
ure, and therefore should pay the penalty of his 
defective development by quietly withdrawing 
or suffering in silence. The other meals cut 
only a secondary figure, and are often eaten in 
ascrambling fashion, here and there as it may 
happen, 

I doubt whether the mysteries of German 
cooking are comprehensible to the Anglo-Sax- 
on mind, or permanently endurable by the An- 
glo-Saxon stomach. In order to obtain that 
peace of mind which is absolutely necessary to 
aid the digestion of the compounds which daily 





come upon the table, one must not seek to com- 
prehend. 

Is there not a close relationship betweeri the 
methods of cooking of a people and their in- 
tellectual and moral development? Cannot the 
positive, practical directness of the Anglo-Sax- 
on mind be connected with their plain, succu- 
lent, unmistakable roasts and chops?—or the 
grace and cesthetic sense of the French referred 
to their delicate ragoii¢s and sauces?—and the 
cloudy, self-evolving philosophies of the Ger- 
mans to their incomprehensible mixtures of 
fish, flesh, fruit, and vegetables? Or would 2 
closer analysis show that the reverse process 
works out food preparation from innate charac- 
teristics? 

The fundamental principle of German cook- 
ery is to mix together as many incongruous 
things as possible. My countrymen have a 
special talent, recognized the world over, for in- 
venting mixed drinks, but his combinations pale 
before those of the Germans in mixed cooking. 
That compound which is so toothsome to a 
German, a herring salad, is concocted from six- 
teen different articles. A German beefsteak is 
made of hashed meats, rolled into a ball and 
fried. What they call roast beef is a chunk of 
meat boiled a while and then baked; it usually 
looks like a lump of india-rubber. With the 
meats is always served a compote, made of 
stewed or preserved fruit. The vegetables are 
deemed at their best when they are floating in 
grease. Sausage, however, is the great national 
delicacy. It is produced in great varieties of 
size and quality; and the sausage shops of Ber- 
lin are the most elegant in the city. The Ger- 
man family table, with its mysteries and abom- 
inations, is the severest trial which the American 
has to undergo who submits himself to the do- 
mestic life of the country. My estimable land- 
lady modified her culinary practices somewhat 
to suit my fancies; yet six months of effort 
failed to reconcile me to the strange diet. I 
have met with a few Americans in Germany, 
along time there, who first endured, then pitied, 
then finally embraced the execrable cookery; 
but, as one might suspect, they have in a de- 
gree become denationalized. ‘ 

In Berlin, however, one is not obliged to suf- 
fer this daily martyrdom; there are a few good 
restaurants, like that of Poffenberg, or the Kai- 
serhof, or the Hétel de Rome, where one can 
fare sumptuously and in a civilized way, and, 
for those so inclined, there are a few very good 
pensions which adapt themselves to our ways of 
living. 

However, the clothes a people wear, the 
houses they live in, the food they eat, and the 
special social customs they exhibit, may, per- 
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haps, be put down simply as surface character- 
istics, which, among European peoples, are not 
widely different. 

We may also go further, and say that, ina 
general way, their several civilizations are all 
developing upon the same lines; but these are 
generalizations too broad to be satisfying. In- 
side of these lines we see that each is develop- 
ing a special nationality—a life of its own, which 
gives it national individuality. We see a spe- 
cial national mind, which makes the German 
one, the Frenchman quite another, and the 
Russian yet a distinct third. The German 
type, though an old and well defined one, has 
met obstructions to its unification, which are 
only now, in this generation, being overcome. 
The oft quoted lines of Arndt, 


“Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland?” 


and the enthusiastic response of this song, that 
it is 


“So weit die deutsche Zunge klingt,”” 


which expressed merely an aspiration when 
written sixty odd years ago, is now rapidly 
taking form. The unification of North Ger- 
many is the most remarkable event in Europe 
since the disappearance of the first Napoleon 
from the scene. This unification is working in 
all social directions. Berlin, therefore, as the 
chief city of the new empire, has become the 
political center of the continent, and the new 
influences at work are drawing to it not only 
the political, but also the social, intellectual, 
and artistic forces of the empire. Heretofore 


the small States—the “Residenz” towns, dis- ' 


persed in twenty or thirty little States—divided 
these forces. Weimar, as we know, became a 
literary, and Dresden and Munich artistic cen- 
ters, and the universities, also, scattered at 
many distant points, formed scientific and phil- 
osophic centers. These little capitals were also, 
each in its degree, centers of special aristo- 
cratic and social influences, but since the polit- 
ical unification the best social, intellectual, and 
artistic life of Germany is slowly, but surely, 
being drawn to Berlin. Weimar, Dresden, 
Stuttgard, and even Munich, are losing their 
earlier glories. The change is not a rapid one, 
and it will probably be a long time before Ber- 
lin becomes to North Germany what Paris is 
to France. Already political opinion takes its 
direction from the capital, and, naturally, its 
newspapers are assuming greater prominence 
than ever before. 

One of the features of the former decentrali- 
zation was that the ablest journals were to be 
found in the smaller cities, and at points remote 
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from each other, and this is the case in a de- 
gree still The Cologne Gazette and Augs- 
burg Adlgemeine Zeitung ave yet leaders; ney- 
ertheless, it is plain that the metropolitan is 
growing at the expense of the interior Press, 

Mark Twain, in his recent book, 4 Tramp 
Abroad, referring to the newspapers of Ham- 
burg, Frankfort, Baden, and Munich, as correc: 
types of the German press, says they are defi- 
cient in everything that makes a newspaper at- 
tractive. If that is the case as to those partic. 
ular journals (and as to that I cannot say), cer- 
tainly those of Berlin cannot be dismissed in 
such a depreciatory way. There are a great 
many of them, of all shades of opinion and abil- 
ity, and representing all sections of society. In 
the matter of the primal requisite of a daily 
journal, news, they are far superior to the 
French, and almost equal to the best English 
and American papers. Apparently they do not 
expend as much money and energy in collect- 
ing news, nor are they so anxious for the earli- 
est and first information, no doubt because the 
German readers are not as eager or exacting in 
this regard as ours are. The most influential 
are the Nord-deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (said 
to be Bismarck’s organ), the Vossiche Zeitung, 
the National, the Preussische or Kreuz-Ze- 
tung, the Tageblatt, and the Fremdendlatt. 

A small newspaper, called Das Kleine Four. 
nal, founded the winter I was in Berlin by Dr. 
Strousberg, who is somewhat notorious for his 
connection with railroad schemes in Russia, 
and his bankruptcy and subsequent trial, be- 
came immediately a great success. It sells for 
five pfennings, or one and a quarter cents, and 
contains not only a full summary of the current 
news, but also has very good editorials. I have 
seen in it original correspondence from San 
Francisco, and editorials about California af- 
fairs. Perhaps the Zaged/até may be taken as 
a fair specimen of a Berlin daily. It is said to 
have the largest circulation. I have before me 
the number for May 21, 1880. It consists of 
sixteen pages, each page about three-quarters 
the size of one of the San Francisco Evening 
Bulletin. 1 should say that, taking into con- 
sideration differences in size of page and type, 
the Zageb/att contains matter equal to at least 
ten pages of the Bulletin. Of the sixteen pages, 
five and a half are given up exclusively to adver- 
tisements. The upper parts of the first and 
second pages are devoted to political editorials 
and political news, the lower to a chapter of a 
Jfeuilleton, and theatrical and musical news; the 
third page contains a letter from Hamburg, 
news from various points of the empire, with 
long lists of changes in civil and army offices; 

| the fourth page has local news; the fifth con 
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tains local news, and has also reports of judi- 
cial proceedings and of a sitting of one of the 
municipal councils; the sixth contains a very 
{ull and detailed statement of the prices ruling 
at the money exchanges of Breslau, Hamburg, 
Frankfort, Vienna, Amsterdam, London, Paris, 
St. Petersburg, Bremen, Cologne, Antwerp, 
Glasgow, and Liverpool, followed by half a page 
of advertisements; the seventh has telegraphic 
news from various parts of Europe; the eighth 
is composed of advertisements; the ninth has 
political editorials and some paragraphs of the- 
atrical news; the tenth and eleventh contain 
telegraphic correspondence from St. Petersburg 
and London, a letter from Bromberg, telegrams 
from Munich, Brussels, and Vienna, local news, 
and a report of the proceedings of the Prussian 
Landtag. One column of this and the follow- 
ing page are taken up with very full and de- 
tailed reports of the markets for various kinds 





tions, with the nominative at the beginning and 
the verb as far off toward the end as possible. 

I have been surprised how well the better 
Berlin papers are up in American affairs. They 
keep their readers informed about all occur- 
rences of importance going on in our midst. 
Even the various phases of the Kearney agita~ 
tion, of our local political movements, and of 
the Chinese question were well understood and 
discussed by them. With reference to Ameri- 
can news they are better informed, and give 
fuller information than the English journals. 
Those, therefore, who characterize the German 
press as behind the times are themselves lag- 
ging in the rear of the facts. 

It is very easy for the traveler hurrying 
through a country, who is, perhaps, either only 
partially or not at all acquainted with the lan- 
guage, and who has casually glanced at one or 
two newspapers, to generalize and summarily 


of goods in all the commercial centers of Eu- | condemn the whole press of the country as de- 


rope, and also in New York and Rio Janeiro, 


ficient; and then it gratifies our national pride 


followed by a report of prices ruling in the Ber- | to think we are in advance of those decaying 


lin exchange the previous day of over seven 


hundred different stocks or shares, and winding | 


up with a barometrical and thermometrical re- 
port from all parts of Europe. The last four 
pages are filled with advertisements. 

The news of all kinds is full and detailed. 
This paper has morning and evening editions, 
and is sold to subscribers at forty-three cents 
amonth; single numbers sell on the street for 
two and a half cents. It is equal to any paper 
of its class in the United States, and very much 
superior to the average of our daily press both 
in tone, style, and matter. In the Vossische, 
Nord-deutsche Allgemeine, and National are 
articles admirable for their range of thought, 
knowledge, and moderation of tone. As to 
style, they cannot ordinarily be praised; it is 
strangely involved and slovenly. The student 
of German at home, who thinks himself well 
upin the language because he can read Goethe, 
Schiller, or Heine readily, will find himself, to 
his surprise, very much at fault when he goes 
to Germany and takes up the daily paper. It 
is like going from the open, sunny fields into a 
dense forest, with tangled undergrowth. 

Every calling or pursuit in Germany which 
finds expression in words seems to have a style, 
or want ofstyle, of its own; it is only the purely 
literary person who cares to cultivate the art of 
expression for its own sake. There is, conse- 
quently, a philosophical, an official, a scientist, 
a newspaper, and a literary style, and that of 
the newspaper is certainly one of the most ob- 
scure; the aim of its writers seeming to be to 
give in one sentence the main thought, with all 
its possible shades, exceptions, and qualifica- 
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old communities. 

The Berlin press lacks, it is true, somewhat 
of the push of our best papers in the gather- 
ing of news; its leaders certainly lack the liver- 
ary finish of our best; but, on the other hand, 
the news is carefully collated and arranged, the 
thought of the articles is elevated, and the 
“interviewer” and sensational reporter are care- 
fully excluded. 

It is said that the Berlin press is controlled 
by Jews, and that they are corrupting public 
opinion, During the winter I was in Berlin 
there arose a violent controversy over the Jew 
question, as it was styled, which called out 
newspaper articles, pamphlets, and speeches 
from many prominent men all over Germany, 
and was heard of in other parts of Europe, and 
also on our side of the Atlantic. Thesubstance 
of the charge against these people, when strip- 
ped of the profuse verbiage in which it was 
couched, was that they used the daily press to 
decry old German ideas and traditions, and 
especially to sneer at and secretly undermine 
evangelical religion. There was a grain of 
truth here in a bushel of chaff. It is largely 
true that the Jew element is active in the press, 
and this because it is a large and rich element 
in the community. It is said there are over 
forty-five thousand Jews in Berlin alone, and 
that one in every ten of the educated men of 
Prussia is of that extraction. The skeptical 
tone of the press is merely a reflex of that of 
its readers. The pride of the Berliner is that 
his city is the home of free thought; that all 
shades of belief and unbelief receive respect- 
ful hearing, and can freely seek out its circle 
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of sympathizers. The undoubted tone of in- 


tellectual Berlin is skeptical, and the prudent 
Jew who owns or writes for a newspaper knows 
on which side his bread is buttered. 

The prevailing religion is the Lutheran, I at- 
tended very many services in different churches 
during my stay, and always, with one excep- 
tion, found them poorly attended, and mostly 
by women of middle age. Ordinarily not many 
men were present. The exception was the lit- 
tle, old-fashioned church formerly in charge of 
the celebrated Schleiermacher, and now under 
the sacerdotal care of Pastor Panck. He 
preaches every two weeks, and the edifice is 
filled to overflowing with the gentler sex, who 
evidently admire the pastor greatly, for he has 
sympathetic earnestness, and a clear, deliberate 
eloquence, which is more of the heart than the 
head. On the intervening Sundays there is a 
beggarly array of empty benches. The Catho- 
lic population have a grand, roomy edifice, 
modeled after the Pantheon at Rome, the 
Church of St. Hedwig, which is usually quite 
well filled. 

Fortunately for the Germans, they never ac- 
cepted Calvinism and its depressing austeri- 
ties. Consequently, with both Protestants and 
Catholics, Sunday is a feast and holiday—a 
day when rational enjoyment can supplement 
religious exercises. 

Church services usually begin at ten o'clock. 
Most of the shops are closed during the entire 
day, though a few open after the close of the 
religious services, Work and business gener- 
ally cease, and the people give up the after- 
noon and evening to enjoyment. In winter the 
numerous popular concerts begin as early as 
four o’clock in the afternoon, and at the thea- 
ters it is quite common to have a concert from 
four or five until seven, and then the usual per- 
formance. These places are always crowded on 
this day, and the eating, drinking, and smok- 
ing of the festive populace goes on simultane- 
ously with the strains of Wagner or Strauss. 
In the warm days of May, and in summer, the 
Thiergarten and Charlottenberg are filled with 
promenaders, and the out-door concerts are 
crowded. The charming Zoélogical Gardens 
are then also filled with spectators. Sunday 
afternoon is also the favorite time for family 
visiting. 

The churches, except one or two of recent 
construction, are exteriorly of little architect- 
ural merit, and internally are as uncomfortable 
as hard, straight- backed, uncushioned seats can 
make them. In winter they are badly heated; 
a horrible chill pervading the atmosphere. The 
clergyman preaches his sermon from a little 
round tub of a pulpit, perched up on the side 
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of the wall, like a bird’s nest against a barn, so 
that one must almost dislocate his neck to keep 
him in view. One is almost disposed to think 
that the effort was to make the place of wor. 
ship as uncomfortable as possible; and cer. 
tainly a regular attendance in any of them evi- 
dences unusual religious ardor. 

Socially, the clergyman is respected ; but his 
office does not at all put him in the social fore. 
ground. Of course, if he indicates superior 
talent, he makes his weight felt, and will take 
corresponding rank among his fellows; but, 
from what I learned, I should say that he has 
not the social estimation that our clergymen 
have merely from their calling. 

Perhaps it goes without saying that the Ger. 
mans are a musical people; and one is, there- 
fore, not surprised at the number of musical en- 
tertainments in Berlin, Music fills a large space 
in all social enjoyments. You will hardly meet 
a man or a woman who is not an instrumental- 
ist, or who cannot sing. Leipsic claims to be 
the musical center. Its conservatory and its 
Gewandthaus concerts are world-famous. But 
now both Stuttgard and Berlin are disputing its 
long-time supremacy, and those competent to 
judge believe that the ultimate leadership will 
fall to the metropolis. Certainly the musically 
inclined can get their fill there. During the 
winter, there is not an evening when one can- 
not hear music of the highest order. There is 
continued succession of concerts at the Sing- 
akadamie. The Royal Opera gives perform- 
ances nightly; and, in addition, there are con- 
certs by specialists. The popular concerts are 
almost without number, especially on Sunday 
and holiday evenings. Wagner's music is much 
played; and those who, like myself, cannot at 
first appreciate it come soon to like it after hear- 
ing it performed by large, well trained orches- 
tras. Those who are fond of choral singing 
find an exquisite treat in that to be heard every 
Sunday morning at the Dome Church, rendered 
by a choir of boys. But the characteristic pop- 
ular concerts are those at Bilse’s, and which are 
given every evening in the year—in winter, 
until May rst, at his hall on the Leipsiger 
Strasse, and in summer at the magnificent Palm 
House, at Charlottenberg. To hear a Bilse 
concert at its best, one must go on Sunday even- 
ing, and go early in order to secure a place 
in the Saal, which is the most democratic but 
best part of the house. The concert usually 
begins at six and lasts till ten o’clock. There 
are four parts, with intermissions of about fif- 
teen minutes; so that the hearer gets three 
hours of music for an entrance fee of nineteen 
cents. If you take a seat at one of the tables, 
you are expected to order at least one glass of 
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beer or a cup of coffee or chocolate, which will 
cost a few cents more. For this trifling fee, 
one can have an evening of excellent music, 
very nearly, if not quite, as well rendered as at 
aconcert of Thomas in New York, where one 
pays a dollar and a half fora seat. This Saa/ 
is long and wide, and is filled with small tables, 
and as the evening progresses their occupants 
will be eating and drinking and smoking, and 
allchatting, during the lulls between the pieces, 
in loud confusion; and very soon a cloud of 
bluish tobacco smoke will float up into the high 
spaces between the upper tiers of boxes. If 
one does not care to sit at one of the tables in 
the Saa/, he can find a seat in the balcony for 
thirty cents, or he can have a roomy /oge, with 
seats for ten persons, for one dollar and a quar- 
ter, in addition to the entrance fee of nineteen 
cents for each person. It is quite common for 
aparty of ladies to go alone and cccupy one 
of the tables in the Saa/, and knit and take sup- 
per. Down below is a huge restaurant, called 
the “Tunnel,” which is always crowded during 
the intermissions. There are seventy perform- 
ers, all good instrumentalists, who occupy a 
platform at the farther end of the hall, As I 
said, these concerts are given every evening in 
the year, and it was always to me a matter of 
wonderment how any man could arrange three 
hundred and sixty-five different programmes. 
I happen to have one of these programmes by 
me, and it is a fair sample of the average. 
There are three numbers from Wagner—the 
“Overture to Rienzi,” the “Trauermarch,” from 
the Gétterddimerung, and the “Evening Star 
Song,” from Zannhduser ; also from Schubert, 
Haydn, Strauss, Rossini, Meyerbeer, Ruben- 
stein, Liszt, Gounod, Doppler, Verdi, and Ber- 
lio. I noticed when I was there, and it was 
pretty often, that two or three things from Wag- 
ner would be given, and they were always much 
applauded. During the winter, Edward Strauss 
brought his orchestra up from Vienna, and 
drew crowded houses during the short time 
he remained in Berlin. He played his own 
and his brother’s compositions almost exclu- 
sively, and their exquisite rendering almost lift- 
ed the audience to their feet and sent them 
whirling off in the enchanting mazes of the 
dance. It was a treat to watch Strauss. He 
stood facing the audience, violin in hand, and 
would, rather impassively, lead through the 
Prelude. But when the music moved into the 
Swell of the dance, he commenced to play with 
@ movement that undulated gracefully in ac- 
cord with the rollicking harmony, seeming to 
move the melody along and make himself part 
of it. I remember that, in response to an ez- 
core, the band struck up the “Biue Danube 


Waltz,” and notwithstanding it is old, and has 
been played to death upon pianos and hand- 
organs, the rendering of the opening bars was 
so charming that the audience spontaneously 
broke out into rapturous applause. There is an 
excellent musical conservatory at Berlin, under 
the leadership of Joachim, and, in addition, 
multitudes of opportunities to study music in- 
expensively. 

Berlin has also many excellent theaters; but 
one must be well up in the German language to 
enjoy a German play. The Schauspielhaus, 
as it is called—that is, the Royal Theater—is 
subsidized by the Government, and presents 
standard plays in the best manner. The Ger- 
mans possess an excellent translation of Shak- 
spere's drama, by Schlegel and Tieck, and they 
are as frequently played as upon our stage; 
and, though I am not prepared to say that they 
are better appreciated than with us, yet I am 
inclined to think they are more enjoyed. On 
Shakspere nights, the Schauspielhaus is always 
filled, though the pieces will be rendered only 
by the usual stock company. If one wishes to 
see comic opera well played in the true, rollick- 
ing spirit, he must go to the Friederick Wil- 
helmstidtisches Theater, north of the Unter 
den Linden. At Kroll’s, on the beautiful K6nig’s 
Platz, there is ample garden space, which in 
the summer evenings is a veritable fairy scene 
of brilliancy; here good operas are given dur- 
ing the warm season. Spectacular pieces pre- 
vail at the Victoria. The Louisenstadtisches 
also does considerable comic business of the 
operatic style. Far over in the north-eastern 
part of the city is the Ostend Theater, a really 
excellent establishment. Then there are the 
Wallner, the National, the Residenz, the Belle 
Alliance, and the Wilhelm—all good theaters. 
If one wants to go alone, without his wife, and 
see broad fun, he will find his way to the Va- 
riété, or the American, or the Flora, or the 
Walhalla. There are other theaters of a cheap- 
er order; in fact, | believe there are, all told, 
twenty-three theaters, not concentrated, but 
scattered all over the city. The acting i: the 
better class places is very good, and the scene- 
ry and stage effects excellent. The companies 
are all very much larger than ours, and when 
it is necessary they crowd the stage with charac- 
ters. Especially is this the case at the two royal 
establishments. 1 remember in the second act 
of Tannhduser, the ample stage, in the scene in 
the hall of the Wartburg Castle, was filled with 
a crowd of magnificently dressed guests; cer- 
tainly one hundred and fifty persons were on 
the scene. 

The performances commence early, and are 
out early, usually beginning at seven, some- 
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times at half past six, and ending between half 
past nine and ten o’clock. The theaters fail, 
in comparison with ours, in the interior decora- 
tions. They are, in this respect, plain and 
somewhat dingy. There is a parquette, also 
open balcony seats in a portion of the first tier 
opposite the stage, but the sides are taken up 
by various sized /oges and boxes. With such 
a variety of places, there is a correspond- 
ing variety in the entrance prices. In the 
Royal Theater there are nine different prices, 
ranging from one dollar seventy-five cents down 
to twenty-four cents; in those next in rank the 
parquette price will be seventy-five cents. 
«it the Schauspielhaus, when a piece is popular, 
it will not be played every night until it ceases 
to draw, but it will be repeated only once, and 





if very popular, possibly twice, a week. Every 
evening there is a change of programme, and 
often two or three or more popular plays will 
be going along at the same time. 1 was told 
that one reason for this daily change is because 
there are a great many regular subscribers for 
seats, and many who subscribe for one or more 
specific nights in each week. On Sunday mom- 
ing the newspapers give the programme for the 
ensuing week at the Opera and Royal Theater. 
It is not uncommon for a lady, and it is quite 
frequently the case for two ladies, to go to 
either of the royal establishments without a 
gentleman escort. There is very little display 
in dressing at any of the places of amusement 
At the Opera and Royal Theater the ladies go 
without bonnets, otherwise the toilets are as 
usual, only that conspicuousness seems to be 
avoided. 

It may be premature to say that Berlin is 
also gradually assuming the position of art cen- 
ter of the empire. The partisans of Munich, 
Dresden, and Dusseldorf, will not admit that 
such can possibly be the case, yet it seems to 
me that art cannot resist the centralizing ten- 
dencies which are gradually drawing the genius 
and talent of the country in all departments to 
the political metropolis. In the National Mu- 
seum are a few good pictures, and many of the 
good, ordinary, second-rate kind. I have been 
surprised at the exceedingly meager display of 
passable paintings, outside of this collection, 
reachable by the general public. 

German artists are conscientious, painstak- 
ing—in truth, almost oppressively so; but they 
absolutely fail in that subtle artistic sense which 
is native to the French, and which puts some- 
thing into their pictures which is seen and felt, 
“but cannot be closely analyzed. However, I 
say this with some hesitation, because it is 
counter to what American artistic friends in 
Germany, in whose judgments I have confi- 
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dence, have insisted with emphasis in disputes 
we have had upon this question. They admit 
that the French are greater masters of fech- 
nigue than the Teutons, but insist that they 
have not so much expression—that there is 
more artificiality and surface work, and less 
soul. After all, one must at last fall back upon 
one’s own tastes, and, fortunately, the ranges of 
art are’ broad enough for each one to follow his 
own bent without quarreling with his neighbor. 
The sculpture in the National Museum is of 
a much higher grade than the painting. Dur- 
ing the winter, a magnificent group in marble, 
Prometheus chained to the rock, was placed in 
the lower hall, and was always surrounded by 
crowds of admirers. 

The old Museum, as I remarked, has no ex- 
ceptionally fine paintings, but it is so arranged 
as to make it, probably, the best gallery in Eu- 
rope in which to study the history and develop- 
ment of art. 

The Berlin University, though relatively a 
modern foundation, has become not the rival, 
but the equal, of that of Leipsic. It was estab- 
lished by an edict of Friederich Wilhelm IIL, 
in 1810, and the first year had four hundred 
and fifty students; now there are more than 
three thousand. Among the earlier professors 
were Fichte in philosophy, Schleiermacher in 
theology, Savigny in jurisprudence, and Nie- 
buhr in history. At present it has a corps of 
remarkable men, among whom are some whose 
fame extends over both hemispheres—Gneist 
in jurisprudence, Dubois-Raymond in physi- 
ology, Virchow in pathological anatomy and 
histology, Helmholtz in physical science, Von 
Freitscke and Droysen in moder history, 
Mémmsen in Roman history, Held in political 
economy, Lepsius in Egyptology, Curtius in 
Greek and Roman archeology and Greek his- 
tory, Grimm in the history of German art, be- 
sides a host of others distinguished in their sev- 
eral specialties. The university buildings are 
on the north side of the Unter den Linden, 
nearly opposite the Emperor’s palace, and are 
roomy, but rather dingy and gloomy, 

If one is passing between eight and nine 
o'clock in the morning, he will see the litle 
court-yard abutting on the street filled with 
young men walking up and down, many of 
them munching a modest breakfast of sand- 
wiches. These young gentlemen are awaiting 
the commencement of the lecture hours. A 
visitor is at liberty to enter any of the lecture 
rooms, and listen to a single lecture, though, of 
course, if he attends regularly, he must be en- 
tered as a student. There are, however, pub- 
lic lectures delivered by many of the professors, 
which any one can attend for a very small fee. 
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During the winter of 1879-80 there were be- 
tween fifty and sixty American students—fine, 
representative young men, who were there for 
work, and not to play. 

One is constantly meeting on the streets 
young men with great scars seaming the left 
side of the face in all directions. These young- 
sters are members of the dueling corps, who 
have been through the farce of a student duel. 
This absurd caricature of a genuine affair of 
honor still prevails among a limited number of 
students, and these prudent swash-bucklers get 
a cheap reputation for valor among the girls 
and their silly comrades. Once in a while an 
American is tempted to make a fool of himself 
by joining one of these dueling, beer- drinking 
corps, but I am glad to know that they are ex- 
ceptional cases. It is said that there are vari- 
ous devices, such as introducing red wine or 
raw meat into the wounds, to magnify the scars. 
The dueling custom, fortunately, is dying out 
in the universities. It has degenerated to such 
depths of nonsense that certainly it must event- 
ually die of ridicule. This would have been its 
fate long since were the Germans more sus- 
ceptible to ridicule. 

The universities are powerful factors in the 
political and social life of Germany. On the 
political side their influence is deeply felt, 
through the vast army of civil servants who 
carry on the administration of a Government 
which reaches and regulates the innermost rela- 
tions of the citizen's life. All the members of 
this beaurocracy, except of the lowest grades, 
are university men. Moreover, there is a rich 
literature in speculative politics emanating from 
university professors, and in practical politics, 
in the representative bodies, the Landtag and 
Reichstag, Gneist, Virchow, and Freitscke are 
prominent men. It cannot be denied, however, 
that the tendency is to produce doctrinaires— 
men who have worked up to their own satisfac- 
tion certain theories, which they insist upon 
seeing carried out to their logical consequences 
—and, considering this, it is not strange that 
cathedré socialism is a university product. On 
the social side, the university gives a pecul- 


iarly intellectual tone to Berlin, which may be | 


characterized as boldly speculative, and, withal, 
tich and varied. A man or woman may think 
or believe what he or she pleases, and meet 
with no cold social reception, if outside the 
common current. 

The military element, which embraces large- 
ly the aristocracy and the conservative classes, 
and their hangers on, and is a dominant power, 
Is not in accord with the university element. 
The champions of brute force look with disdain 
upon the professorlings, as they designate them, 
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as bookish theorists, and yet there is no army in 
the world where book-knowledge earns a better 
reward than in that of Prussia. The hostility 
necessarily grows out of the fundamentally op- 
posite tendencies of the two pursuits. Univer- 
sity life infallibly leads to free thought, to inde- 
pendence, to mental (if not actual) insubordina- 
tion, and to individuality. Military life, on the 
contrary, always tends to restricted thought, un- 
questioning obedience, strict subordination of 
both body and mind to another, and the sink- 
ing of the individual in the regiment. 

Bismarck and his sect are also very much of 
the same mind as the army men; and this is 
by no means strange, because all his successes 
and all his policy stand upon the unsparing 
use of military force. Under these circum- 
stances, Berlin is not socially homogeneous, but 
has its distinct circles, which only touch each 
other upon their outer edges, 

During the winter there were sessions of four 
different representative political bodies—the 
Landtag, which is the lower house of the Prus- 
sian Parliament; the Herrenhaus, which is the 
upper chamber; the Bundesrath, which is the 
assembly of the representatives of the different 
States comprising the empire, like our Federal 
Senate; and the Reichstag, which is composed 
of the direct representatives of the entire body 
of the German people throughout the whole 
empire. I visited all of them except the Bun- 
desrath, which does not hold open sessions. 

The appearance of the members of all these 
bodies was very much like that of our House 
of Representatives; though, perhaps, there was. 
a larger proportion of elderly men. In the 
Reichstag, the four hundred members were 
crowded together on seats behind narrow desks, 
very much like a lot of schoolboys. In front of, 
and just below, the presiding officer is a tribune, 
from which the member speaking addresses the 
house, though a member has the privilege, if 
he desires, to speak from his place. To the 

‘ right and left of the tribune are double raws of 
narrow desks, at which the members of the Min- 
istry sit. The current business of these several 
bodies goes along much more quietly than with 
us. When a proposition is up for discussion 
the President ofthe body announces that Herr 
So-and-so has the word; thereupon the gentle- 
man named walks up to the tribune, delivers 
his speech, and retires. During its progress, 
perhaps there will be short, sharp expressions 
of approbation, or the reverse, from different 
sides of the chamber; then the Chair names 
another member whose turn has come, and so 
on until the debate is closed. 

I was present at the debate upon the propo- 
sition of the Government to increase the army. 
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All the principal members—among them Count 
von Moltke, Benningsen, Reichart, Gneist, Eu- 
lenberg, and the Social Democrats, Liebknecht 
and Bebel—spoke. General von Moltke, though 
eighty years of age, stands erect, and speaks in 
a clear, direct, and forcible manner. The pre- 
vailing style in the oratory was quiet and un- 
demonstrative, and the entire discussion, ex- 
tending over two days, upon a project which 
was of great interest to a tax-ridden people, 
and which was attracting attention all over 
Europe, was conducted in a peculiarly quiet 
way. 

It is apparent that among the body of the 
people there is not much political activity. The 
day of great organized political parties has not 
yet arrived. The Reichstag is split into many 
fractions, none of them at present of any great 
vitality, and Bismarck seems to use one or the 
other, or several together indifferently, as it 
suits his purpose. Ministerial responsibility is 
unknown, and parliamentary government is as 
yet in the experimental stage. 

It is difficult, without a close following, to 
understand the aims and significance of the 
different political parties. In a general way it 
may be said that the Center comprises the Ul- 
tramontane, or clerical Roman Catholic, mem- 
bers. The Conservatives are composed of the 
Junkers, or country squires, and those who are 
averse to liberalism and all new-fangled ideas. 
The National Liberals, until recently the con- 
trolling party, are believers in a free parlia- 
mentary government, coupled with German 
unity. Of the two, they place a higher value 
upon unity, looking upon a firm knitting to- 
gether of all parts of the Fatherland as the first 
and essential step toward true political free- 
dom. This party stood heartily by Bismarck, 
until he began to abandon free trade and co- 
quette with the Ultramontanes, when it showed 
symptoms of splitting up, and at present is in 
a critical condition of uncertainty. 

The Fortschrittpartei is composed of advanc- 
ed liberals, who insist always not only upon repre- 
sentative parliamentary government, but also 
upon a strict ministerial responsibility, and like- 
wise upon guarantees of personal liberty, such 
as those of our Constitutional Bill of Rights. 

The Free Conservatives constitute a fraction 
which I confess I do not know where to place. 
As far as I can understand their aims, they 
constitute a roving force of emancipated, old- 
style Conservatives who are inclined to liberal- 
ism, but yet somewhat afraid of it. In addi- 
tion to these, are the Social Democrats, with, 
as yet, only a few members, though behind 
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them is really a very large constituency, and 
two or three Poles, and 2a member or two from 
Schleswig-Holstein, who stand always in the at- 
titude of protestants against the absorption of 
their countries into Prussia; and in the same 
category must be placed the representatives 
from Alsace and Lorraine. 

During the period of my stay Bismarck only 
appeared once in the Reichstag, and then very 
unexpectedly. He remained only long enough 
to deliver a short, bitter speech, berating the 
Ultramontane Center, and then as suddenly 
departed, so that I did not have an opportunity 
of hearing the great man, much to my regret. 

I cannot conclude the recollections of my 
pleasant winter experiences in Berlin without 
speaking of the American colony there. It was 
small, Jess than a hundred and fifty in number, 
made up of a very few permanent residents, 
some ladies there for artistic or musical work, 
some with their families for purposes of instruc- 
tion, and the American students at the Univer- 
sity. Every one was there for some distinctive 
object aside from mere amusement. Paris ab- 
sorbs the idlers and mere pleasure-seekers 
among our countrymen who visit the continent. 
Naturally, from his official position, and yet 
more from his national reputation and personal 
qualities, Hon, Andrew D. White, the American 
Minister to Germany, is the central figure of 
this little colony, and most worthily and effi- 
ciently represents our country at the German 
Court. The traditions of our diplomatic service 
fortunately reserve this post for a man of schol- 
arly reputation; and certainly Mr. White is a 
fit successor to Wheaton, Bancroft, and Bayard 
Taylor, and his accomplished wife and daugh- 
ter are excellent representatives of our best 
American social culture. At Mr. White's re- 
ceptions and dinners, one could meet many of 
the representative men in German literature, 
art, philosophy, and politics; such men as Au- 
erbach, Richter, Knauss, Meyerheim, Freitscke, 
Gneist, Curtius, Lepsius, Mémmsen, Lasker, 
and many others. The Rev. Dr. Thompson 
unfortunately died a short time before I reached 
Berlin, and consequently I was denied the pleas- 
ure of his acquaintance. He was foremost in 
the litle American colony, and his loss is still 
deeply mourned by its members. From Ger- 
mans who were personally acquainted with 

| him, I learned that during his residence of five 

| or six years in Berlin, he had attained a recog- 
nized position of honor among its intellectual 
leaders as a man of learning and ability, and 
had made himself generally known and beloved 
among the people. ‘W. W. CRANE, JR. 
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LETTER FROM GERMANY. 

Perhaps the readers of Ztox’s HERALD 
are interested in Germany, and Ger- 
man universities, In the religion of 
Germany I am eure they are interested ; 
otherwise, they would not send mis- 
sionaries here. And, first, Germany 
itself, It is both better and worse than 
Texnected to find it, Some friends told 
me, on my leaving Cambridge, that it 
was a most miserable country to live 
in, while others called it a delightful 
place. A good deal depends, of course, 
on the mood and the object of the trav- 
eler. 

My first feeling was one of disap- 
pointment und regret. Almost every 
word was unintelligible to me; the 
houses with thoir brick-red roofs, seem- 
ed forbidding; the climate, in the 
neighborhood of Hamburg, was very 
damp and cold, and the soil, so far as 
Teould judge, extremely poor. True, 
| Hamburg itself, with its extensive ship- 
ping and its canals, was somewhat im- 
posing, and to a man bent on business 
or pleasure, or even to myself in an- 
other mood, it would have been really 
attractive. But I had chemistry and 
physics on the brain, and it certainly 
seemed a mistake to leave Cambridge 
and Harvard in the hope of finding 
superior educational advantages in 
Germany. People who charge a for- 
eigner duty on half a bottle of piekles, 
who were contented to live under such 
unsightly roofs, and to travel on ex- 
press trains only a Jittle faster than the 
old stago-coach, could not, 1 thought, 
excel in chemistry and physics. How- 
ever, there was no help for it now; so 
we pushed on to Gultingen. 

At Hamburg we left the people (ap- 
parently all of thom) drinking beer; 
at Hanover we stepped out on the 
platform, and the whole city seemed to 
be drinking beer at the station; and 
when we reached Giltingen, the very 
first sight that greeted our eyes, was 
that of an immense crowd of men, 
women and children, every one of 
whom scemed to have nothing to do 
wut to sip from the omnipresent 
‘gchappen.” Most of them, it is true, 
were apparently sober, industrious, 
ind happy people; but it is equally 
‘rue, that most of them were bloated, 
and had indelibly stamped on the feat- 
ares a look which reminded one more 
of beer than of brains, And they are 
not all sober, industrious and bappy 
people; drunkenness is by no means 
uncommon here in Gittingen. I asked 
a German student if he knew of any 
suffering and misery actually caused by 
drunkenness. He laughed and said, 
yes, much.” I have myself seen a 
German student so drunk that he could 
neither stand nor sit, so, of course, he 
lay on the ground, and that, too, in 
broad daylight, in the presence of al- 
most all Gottingen. I mention these 
facts, because it has been frequently 
asserted that in Germany the Jiquor 
traffic, if not a blessing, is, at least, no 
great evil. 

But Germany is also better than I 
expected to find {t. The scenery 
around Géttingen, though not grand, 
is very pretty. The soll is productive, 
and, consequently, living is cheap. 
Entirely round the old town runs a 
wall of earth, built several centuries 
ago as a military defense, and now 
lined on each side with shady lime- 
trees, This is the common walk or 
spaziergang, and just now, in June, 

‘when the old lime-trees are in all their 
glory, it {s perfectly charming, 

The garden concerts may be sum- 
med up in two words, beer and music. 
The wusic is excellent; and so is 
the beer, if one may judge from the 
quantity consumed every night, viz., 
a wagon load. Sunday night is no ex- 


ception; on the contrary, the Sunday 
night concert is always the largest and 
most protituble one of the week. 

A much more pleasant and innocent: 
feature of German life is that of fre- 
quent family excursions into the coun- 
try, or to 8 neighboring village or gar- 
den. Food sufficient for the day is 
taken from home, and consists usually 
of “black bread,” (made of rye meal), 
smoked sausage made of pork and not 
cooked, butter and cheese—not Amer- 
ican cheese, but a certain indescribable 
wixture which, up tothe present time, I 
have not had the moral courage to 
attack. The Germans go to a picnic 
1o enjoy themselves, not to exhibit their 
fine pastry, and come home sick. It 
must not, however, be supposed that 
the German food is unpalatable and 
nasty. In nothing was I more agreca- 
bly surprised than in the matter of 
food. To be sure, vinegar fa a little 
too common, and the cheese must be 
kept out of sight; but in every other 
respect the food of Germany will com- 
pare very favorably indeed with that 
of either Americu or England. Indeed, 
for the same money, one fares much 
better In Germany thau in oither of the 
above-named countrics, 

Again, one must not judge of a Ger- 
man house from its exterior. The 
roof looks bad, and the exterior gener- 
ally is ehabby; but the interior is very 
homelike and inviting. One sees ata 
glance that the house is made for man, 
not man for the house. Everything 
seems to be done solely for the con- 
venience and comfort of the inmates, 
and not for the gratification of the 
passer-by. Even the beds, so formida- 
ble to an American, are much better 
than they Joox. 108 len, wuwers, 
might be washed oftener than once a 
mouth. Carpets would improve the 
‘houses very much, but as they are not 
found even in the houses of the pro- 
fessors, a student should not complain. 
Each house is provided with a sewer, 
whieb runs above ground,however, and 
issues into the street, for the most part, 
just under the front door. Sometimes 
unpleasant odors arise, but do not last 
long, since the sewers on each side of 
the street are kept constantly full of 
running water. Two or three times 
every week, during the warm weather, 
a man goes tbrough the city, ringing a 
bell and calling on the people to clean 
the streets, Then out come men, 
women and children, with brooms, as 
iif they meant work; and for the next 
hour they do work in earnest. Of 
course, an American laughs; but the 
Germans think it is because he has no 
appreciation of cleanliness. 

In Giéttingen carriages are very 
rarely seen, Instead of the American, 
stylish equipage, one secs, for the 
most part, small hand-wagons drawn 
by a man on one side and 8 dog on tne 
other, Very‘often, too, may be seen a 
large lumber wagon drawn by two (or 
four) cows, the teamster sitting on the 
front axle-tree and his frau (wife) on 
the hind one. They sit with their 
backs turned toward each other, as if 
they had just had a fierce quarrel. Of 
course, in the larger cities there is more 
parade, and in Goettingen for that mat- 
ter there is no lack of style and stylish 
people, though even the alyle itself {s 
somewhat primitive. 

In Germany the women till the 


‘ground, Jt would not be difficult to: 


stand on somewhat elevated ground: 
and count the peasant women by the 
hundred. They are as busy as bees, 
But where are the mon? Busy, too, 
some on the railway, and others in the 
various manufactories. Let war come 
when it will, Germany is ready; all 
her men are soldiers, and her women 
can supply an army with bread, 
Everybody has implicit confidence 
in the rulers at Berlin. Not a cent of 
money is misappropriated; the largest 
wilitary establishment in the world is 
managed without a trace of corruption. 
The following incident ought to be well 


: pondered by Americans in this Centen- 


nial year. In the Summer of 1878 
about thirty thousand troops met in 
and about Hanover for drill. Their 
board and lodging was engaged and 
paid for by government officials; but 
ithe accommodations not being thought 
sufficient, private arrangements were 
frequently made, by which the soldiers 
supplied themselves with many extras. 
A provision dealer was engaged to ac- 
company one hundred and fifty men to 
a small village, the bargain being that 
he should bave his board and lodging 
free, besides the profits on what he sold. 
Tbe soldiers paid every day out of 
their own pockets for his board and 
lodging; but one evening, a soldier, 
(who is now a student in Goettingen 
and told me the story) forgot to pay a 
half groschen (a little over one cent,) 
and so it was charged to the govern- 
ment, and paid by the officials in Han- 
nover. ‘Tho discrepancy, however, 
wns detected in Berlin, and an expla- 
nation required. My friend, the stu- 
dent, immediately sent the half gros- 
chen to the village, and wrote to Han- 
over, saying that he had forgotten to 


| pay, but that the matter was all right 


now. In the course of the next sum- 
mer he received a long communication 
from Berlin, charging that the pay- 
ment of the half groschen by a private 
person, only made the matter worse. 
A fall and complete explanation was 
required from the officers of the regl- 
ment. 

In another letter I may have some- 
thing to say of the University. 

J. W. RavieE tt, 
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WIESBADEN, Augnst 18. 

In despite of the unzenial weather with which 
this month began, Belgium, Holland, and the Rhine 
swarm with even more than the usual quota of 
British tourists, each armed with his ‘‘ Continental 
Bradshaw”—a publication which one now sets eyes 
on immensely oftener than the old and respected 
red-book. Considered as a collection of railway 
time-tables, ‘‘ Bradshaw’ abroad is far less accurate 
than ‘‘ Bradshaw” at home, and also far less accu- 
rate than it might easily be. But it is only in this 
capacity that it is trustworthy or useful to any 
extent whatever, and its pretensions to be a reper- 
tory of local information are simply ridiculous. It 
ig but a few years since the Cathedral was utterly 
ignored in the description of Milan, full details, 
however, being given about the Lazzaretto as the 
principal lion of that cisy; and the traveller who 
puts his faith in ‘‘ Bradshaw” still looks on the 
‘beautiful iron spire” of the Cathedral as one of the 
chief attractions of Rouen. To make amends, how- 
ever, for other shortcomings, we have accurate 
details as to the shop in each town where the cau- 
de-cologne of a particular maker is to be obtained ; 
and we are also carefully informed where the tourist 
ought to purchase his soap in London before setting 
out on his travels. 

While the English wanderers in the Rhine and 
Switzerland comprise all sorts and conditions of 
men, one of the most prominent types has for the 
last few years been the Cook excusionist. Occa- 
sionally a town is invaded by a score or more of 
Cockneys and Cockneyesses, headed by an aide-de- 
camp of the redoubtable Mr Cook, who occupy the 
whole available hotel accommodation of the place 
fora night. But there are alsoa multitude of owners 
vf Cook’s tickets who, though about equally help- 
leas, do not quite relish joining company with the 
common herd, and endeavour, with the aid of the 
lights furnished by Bradshaw, to follow as best they 
can the route prescribed in their tickets. It is 
these stragglers from the main body that one oftenest 
encounters ; and it is wonderful to see what efforts 
Mr Cook makes to alleviate the difficulties of their 
position. Their route is limited to places where 
polyglot waiters are to be found, and they need 
know nothing about foreign money, in so far as, by a 
preconcerted system, they pay their hotel bills, rail- 
way fares, and everyting else, not in specie, but 
in cheques torn out of a book with which 
Mr Cook considerately furnishes them. There 
is, besides, a fortnightly periodical, published in 
Lendon, and taken in at the most frequented 
Rhine hotels, called “The Cook Excursionist,” 
dovoted not to gastronomy, as the name 
might suggest to the uninitiated, but to those sub- 
jecta which may bo supposed particularly to concern 
Cockney tourists. Yet it may be doubted whether 
touring of this description by people ignorant of 
the commonest ideas and associations connected 
with the places that they visit is beneficial cither to 
mind or body. Certainly the British bagman is not 
seen to advantage abroad, and it is often hard to 
realise, what one would nevertheless fain believe, 
that the specimens of our country who contrive, by 
their folly and iynorance, to outrage propriety in 
every possible way abroad, and bring a bad name on 
their country, may be perfectly decent and respect- 
able characters at home. 

Americans are now almost as abundant as 
Euglish tourists ; and we have them of all sorts, 
from the nan of culture who takes an intelligent 
interest in the history, ihe arts, and the scenery of 
the old world, down to the ignorant and supercilious 
Yankee, who guesses that the old country is used 
up, “chalks off” each place he visits, and shows 
superciliots contempt for everything that is 
different from what he is accustomed to at home. 
Poor Albert Smith’s Yankee is quite outdone by 
many specimens that one encounters on the Rhine ; 
and the worst of it is that the Germans do not 
distinguish them from the English, and we have to 
bear the brunt of many of Brother Jonathan’s mis- 
leeds and absurdities. On one occasion in a Rhine 
steamer, a Yankee, lookiag vp for a» moment from 
his Murray, inquired of me if the place we were 
passing was ‘‘Rvod-shime.” “No,” said I, ‘‘ this 
is Bingen.” ‘0, yes, Binjen, and there is the 
Roman tower,” pointing with great satisfaction to a 
Dutch-looking vila with a dash of the Chinese in its 
architecture lately built by the banks of the river. 
Such of your readers as have any knowledge of the 
Mosclle may remember that that river makes so 
extensive a sweep between Alf and Piinderich that 
one can walk across in less than half the time that 
the steamer takes to make the circuit. It is usual 
for the passengers, if the weather be at all toler- 
able, to land at Alf, and cross the Marienberg on 
foot, as, by so doing, they enjoy the finest view in 
the whole Moselle country, and the distance to be 
walked is hardly twoimiles. Ascending the river one 
vory fine day, the whole passengers gotoutagusual with 
the exception of « party of Americans who strongly 
remonstrated against being done out of theirmoney's 
worth for any scenery in the world, and remarked 
to me, ‘ We dou't choose to walk when we've paid 
our fare.” 

Tho large American steamers that now ply 
daily from Cologne to Mainz are freighted with 
crowds of both varictics of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
among whom, judging by the expressions one 
overhears, the prevalent feeling is one of disappoint- 
ment with the Rhine scenery. This does not 
surprise me. The banks of the Rhine were never, 
socn to advantaye from the steamer, particularly by 
those who only view them from under an awning 
that shuts out everything much above the level of 
the eye. But the view from the river has become far 
leas interesting than formerly since a railroad has 
been constructed—or rather, as the Germans say, 
built—along cach bank of the Rhine. These rail- 
roads are hardly required for the commercial 
exigencies of tho country, in so far as there is a 
direct linc from Cologne to Frankfort, keeping quite 
away from the windings of the river, with a com- 
munication from Coblenz ; and though chiefly meant 
for the convenience of tourists, they have sadly 
encroached on the objects of interest which were 
supposed to bring tourists to the Rhine. The 
elevated embanlanent along the river side can 
nowhere be pleasing to the eye ; and it has shut out 
or awept away the delightfully picturesque fronts 
which places like Lorch, Oberwesel, and Bacharach 
used to present to the water. Yet, to one who visits 
the Rhine country in a rational way, exploring its 
retired nooks, decaying old towns, and lovely side 
valleys, it is still full of charms. Among the tales 
about our eccentric country people at present going 
the round of the German newspapers is one of a pair 
of Scotchmen, who are making a tour in Switzerland 
and the Rhine country in fulfilment of a bet, two 
conditions of which are that they are to appear in 
no garb but that of old Gaul, and that they are not 
to speak a word of any language but Gaelic. 
According to the Fheinische Kurier, they have as 
yet managed wonderfully well by the language of 
signs to come to a mutual understanding with tho 
Kellners, whose linguistic accomplishments can 
hardly be expected to include the Celtic tongues ; 
but it is hinted that their costume is likely to bring 
them into serious collision with the police authorities 
from its shameless disregard of public decency. 

Next to English and American tourists, the people 
whom one encounters mostin travelling are Germans 
going to and from the various baths, a yearly visit 
to some one of which is an absolute essential to 
Sxistence in the eyes of every native of Deutsch- 
land, Wiesbaden is at present full of visitors of 
every grade, from Hochfiirstliche Durchlauchts down 
6" Frankfort shopkeepers," with a considerable 
sptinkling of French, Russians, and English. 
Besides the stomachy and rheumatic people who 
are really broight here by the virtues of the waters, 
there are a larger number of visitors to whom the 
bk es is bat a pretext, and the real attractions are 
thé company ond the Kursaal, with its pleasant 
gardens, spacious reading-rooms, and six magnificent 
sajoons, where rouletteand trente-et-quaranteare played 
every lawful day during nine months of the year. 
Sunday gambling has lately been given up, out of a/ 
curious conccssion to the scruples of the English, | 
recalling the days when a man who thrashed his 
wife to within an ace of her life on a Sunday was 
delated before the Presbytery for Sabbath-breaking. 
There is, of course, more scandal in one of the lead- 
ing Sovereigns of Europe deriving an income from 
such a source than in a small German Duke doing 
go; and itis understood that the gaming-tables are 
tobedoneaway within 1871, but inthe meantime they 
are upprecedentedly crowded. With the exception 
of one or two Saxons, the highest players are French 
and Russians ; and not a few ladies, some young and 

pretty, ara among the best-known habitués of the 
tables. His Majesty King William was here Inst 
week, inhabiting the palace which used te ‘be 
eocupicd by the Duke of Nassau. In some 
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quarters there is said to be regret for the paternal lady.who had yielded her affections to him...He isa 
rule of Duke Adolph, and soreness at Wiesbaden’s powerful actor, and has-a fine rich bass voice. _ The 
fall from the condition of a Residenz-stadt to thatof . .° ~‘. “‘Vernichtetsie, i mS 
a provincial town ; atill the people in general are + Wet aie. wt 

isfied that there are advantages in belonging toa of the “Pit pa” declaimed with unuszal enerzy 
satisfies ges 1D ging +0 ofthe ‘ Piff paff,” declaimed with unusual energy, 
large State rather than a small one; and thereisless and the duet with Valentine in act second, had each 
disposition to quarrel with the change than in a very warm reception. The applause would 
Hanover, where a lady appearing in the street with with us have been converted:into an encore ; but in 
ribbons of the Prussian colours still runs consider. Germany people. hardly ever think of encoring an 


able risk of insult. The older officers have in general [Persie Pate Gee as ely eae on 


refused to take service under the King of Prussia; very acceptably at Vienna. Raoul, likewise a 
but a number of the younger officers of the Duke of ‘‘Gastrolle,” was. filled less satisfactorily by Herr 
Nassau are now in the Nassau regiments of the Coloman-Schmidt, whose acting was cold; and 
Prussian army. The prevalence of black-and-yellow Hy hb te had some good notes, his voice. seemed 
cloaks indicates that Austrian sympathies are not Lenihrodh ee ane hae ae Teoiron eee: 
extinct among the gentler sex, The Wiesbadeners house. He warmed up a little in the celebrated duet 


are not pleased with the attempted introduction of with Valentine, which was enthusiastically received, 
Prussian money ; and in the meantime the equal use chiefly owing to the merits of the lady. The 
of the two currencies is far from convenient. Inthe Nevers (Herr Philippi) was good, and the St Bris 
speisesaal of my hotel the portraits of Herzog and ‘elerably so, The finale of act second was very 
Herzogin have not been altogether removed out of effective, and the horrors of the closing scene was 
sight, but are thrust into an obscure corner, to make S'Ve2 ira all completeness. The E PSY ballet wa 
room for a large likeness of the Prussian King. successful, but that of the baignewses hardly so wel 
Wiesbaden is not withont its attractions for the ™4298ed-. A round of applause followed the deli- 
lover of music. The day begins with music. From cate playing of the beauti ul prelude to act second 
six to eight, half Wiesbaden turns out to drink the PY ‘be orchestra. “Ei 
boiling-hot water of the Kockbrunnen, and prome- 4. ne evening lately, we had. Ein Sommernachts- 
nades glass in hand till his “chicken broth” be cool ‘T24m,” with Mendelssobn’s music. | Shakspeare’s 
enough for drinking, listening to a good orchestra ay tine far more frequently performed ae Ger- 
of forty performers, who, beginning always with a hie than in England, and, generally speaking, no 
chorale, go through a programme embracing over- Uttle pains is taken to put them worthily on the 
tures, waltzes, and quadrilles by Strauss and stage. Few Shakapearian plays are less tratislatable 
Gungl, and arrangements of songs and operatic aap A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” yet Schlegel 
morceaux, in which Wagner is rarely unrepresented, ijt eet wonderfully good, and yet Nonde 
thongh Offenbach is often found in his company. At ‘lly Literal, German.’ The actors all -knew an 
dinner, one has music in his hotel, and after dinner CBtered into their parts well. “We had a. good 
every one adjourns to the Kursaal and surrounding Titania in Fraulein Klaus. Puck (Friulein Fischer) 
gardens, where a first-rate military band plays a did not quite come up to our idea of the proper 
programme about as varied in character as that of *PPC@rance of the Gricksy sprite; but there was, 
‘he morning, The overture to ‘ Maritana” and nevertheless, much merit ‘in her representation. 
“‘Lurline,” and selections from the “Bohemian The Athenian mechanics were excellent, both in the 
Girl,” show that English composers are not alto- Yehearsal scene and in the Pyramus ‘and Thisbe play. 
gether ignored. The theatre is, particularly in a Botiom or Zettel (Herr Grobecker) managed hia 
musical point of view, much beyond what is found 585 head very cleverly—the ears -moving and 
at the other German baths. When Wiesbaden was mouth opening when he was caressed by the Fairy 
a capital, the theatre had the usual Government @eer - With a wondrous - approach to nature. 
support ; and the King of Prussia continues to sub- Bohnenblitthe, Spinnweb, Motie, and Scafsamen (the 
sidise it. Nowhere in Germany, except in the four equivalents of Peasblossom, Cobweb, Sloth, and 
or five first-rate opera-louses, is opera heard to Alustardsced) were pleasingly got up, and the dances 
eater advantage than here. The orchestra of above oth of fairies and clowns were well managed. 
five-and-forty performers, led by Kapellmeister John, When the music is given as they give it on the Ger- 
is excellent; and there is 2 good chorus of sixty man stage, one feels much more thoroughly than in 
voices. The stage is very roomy, and: the scenery a reading of the play ite. appropriateness .to ‘the 
and decorations highly praiseworthy ; and in addition situetion. Though the Wiesbaden Theatre belongs 
tothe local singers, whe are noneoftkembelowmedio- but to the second rank of opera-bouses in Germany, 
crity, there are at this season not a few stars from the orchestral playing -far surpasses in- precision, 
the greater opera-houses playing “‘CGastrolle.” The intelligence, and light and shade, anything ever heard 
prices of the best places in the stalls are a thaler, or ™ uabare except on one memorable occasion— 
three shillings English. . vee e peek The Noncer al vere hac 
A series of grand concerts, comprising vocal, Se Aa SA eS cee aed 
: pe Sener ear.of the most ‘complete command of musical 
fhe SS adtinmivetion’ arias “the | season, Cae ony Fesources, had its mysterious and delicate nuances 
fcc oe ee Rad “ehalt lee awards.” Dad nas delightfully brought out, though the time was taken 
, 2 


: with a speed that would be unsafe with less -perfect 
crowded by the fashionable world. a ea ee orchestras. The after repetition of its various sub- 
Shes Leia bares a peepee Sa jects as part of the music of the play isa device that 
was given by Friulein Mombelli (aiasaes here all get doubtless greatly helps.a general audience to realise 


. peter its meaning as an epitome of the drama, The fairy 
the prefix of the country, whatever their nationality) € Vo snott 3.” went icul 
who made a great impression Tost season at 2 Lon- duet, ‘ Ye spotted snakes,” went particularly well, 


i . 3 oue of the singers being a Friiulcin Lifiler, already 
don Philharmonic Concert. Last Friday there was mentioned. ‘The march was played in proper march 


a particularly brilliant and crowded concert, at time to accompan * : 
yf y z bos any the wedding procession, and not 
Mente the king was present, It was given for with the rapidity with which it is the fashion to 
onf of the new synagogue, which was conse- sive it in England, ‘ a) ae 
met with great splendour on the following a — °'The other baths of West Germany have also their 
a building rivalling in magnificence as bul 38 musical attractions at present. At Homburg, there 
resembling in style the Greek church builé in j, an Ttalian operatic company, comprising Adelina 
memory of the Duchess Hlizabeth Michaelowna of patti and Nicolini: . At, Baden-Baden: there have 
Nassau, which has for the last eighteen years been been some excellent concerts, at which the Jaells, 
om of the piensa re a Mario Batta, and other celebrities have appeared ; 
hete 1 Wachtel tn mate nar crete t ie while the Bouffés Parisiennes Company ‘are playing 
aete th foe A. ae F ne’ in Lael enor (a) oF the 2% the theatre there, where Offenbach “reigns 
Wieb, r America), Friulein Lifer, one of the sonreme, andabontafortnightsince superintended the 
Viesbaden opera singers, and Withelinj, the production of his new opera of the “Prinzessin von 
violinist, wi h i also Friulein Proce OP! gee ee 
eh . Were among t oe as also Fritu oy Trebizound.” ; 
chumann, a pianist, who did not disgrace the ~“ gohniancenbad, whose mecere” = 
~ ‘ nam ry one associates 
hame abe ‘bore. Lhe Las Saneaee though very with Sir ‘Francis Head, retains ita reputation ‘a3 a 
varied, was remarkable for the conspicuous absence poautifier of the complexion, and a visit to this 
¢ sion, i 
of the name of the author of ‘ Das Judenthum in sotired little watering-place is a favourite excursion 
der Musik.” In the announcement of the next fom Wiesbaden. Built on demesne lands, the hotel 
administration concert, advertised for Friday, (Nassauerhof) and two—now increased’ to three— 
pee names of Friulein Artot from Paris, bath-houses, in which visitors lodge, used to be ducal 
ferr Gustav Walter, from Vienna, Wienawski the property.’ Herr Winter, who managed the eating 


violinist, and Batta the violoncellist. At the concert oe Tet : < 
of September 13, Paulina Lucca is to sing. Frau and drinking department, and the Verwalter, who 


von Garay-Lichtmay, who ‘has for some time very peaee wie onus ere mete natin oF esguns 
mu 5 Sy Sey oo of Nassau, who was the real hotel-keeper ; and the 
phe es sustained the paneer Oth conn minutest domestic arrangements were regulated by 
here, aouneee onset oye 27m of fs ierapohe Hata e Dake wold opi lor 
Reinecke, from Leipzic : a very few private lodging-houses, to be built, which 
“Beton may afeivel Hucre were a few Italian bbe tie ig wean cee Bs - ep Dieser at 
fs . : Mahan modation. “King William of Prussia now owns the 
eee Boies wen, 1 ah en ‘ Mombell. in: hotel, and Schlangenbad has altogether suffered less 
Lata ai et Jose fe isi fae pees ” an ae Die change than mosf places in the last score of years ; 
Hnuguenotten,” have: been iven, besides acts from ¢: Eee Bo that ths quem: desctipsion ob wan. the 
Go ie od’s TE 1 Be faa from Lorteiig's. Bubbles” is not yet altogether inapplicable. The 
“ Undine.” “Mighul’s Joseph,” sven here on old Verwalter recognised me as-a Schlangenbad 
Saturday last, is never performed in England, owing Ate Paes cha pee ae pe seed i 
to the objection entertained to presenting biblical shonldee at Tank Be id am andit a ae sme 
subjects on the stage, however seriously treated. ine to say anythin en the won ian ti ae 
The scriptural story is treated gravely; and the j oar sat dled Bit hi. Pen # ee Alas hi 
opera, though by no means pretentious, is effective nearly reconciled f0:th® ehange._. Ais-symapartics 
both ina dramatic and musical point: of view. - The HOwEyet, Bea tana dently wit ui ths Dake, aud ee 
German version is a free translation from the French Sag kent de a ena “aff ane pasar t ae 
text of Duval. The principal parts are allotted to SAID, Waan Cer eve Waaue. avords us 8, wae 
Joseph, Jacob, Simeon, and Benjamin. ° Joseph. have no railway; it-would destroy the. ‘reposeful 
designed in the German ‘*Kénigliche Statthalter in pansy ee ashe lg) ee re 
& zs we hav " 
he nai ee mene oF leis freien At Schlangenbad I came in for_a concert on the 
sang well and sustained the character ereditably. terrace by four ayroless, wo ot each sex, fine hearty 
Herr Philippe, who took the part of Simeon, is a eo ae q eee sare a ae in full costume, 
good actor, with an excellent baritone voice. excnedingt aretby aid setrnotiee looking We had 
Benjamin was personated by Friulein Lifiler, a come ee ai J ble avkcarisin eaceet of the 
prominent singer in the Weisbaden Theatre; and jy ational’ yet tho Tyrol, with & Creat deal of the 
Jacob by Herr Carnor, a basso profundo from Mainz, « jodl,” the younger “Sangérin” being possessed. of 





ee ee 


who plays ‘“Gastrolle” here. The only other 4 wonderful falsetto. Some of the more humorous 
dramatis persone of importance is Uttobald, Joseph’s songs were given ‘with a‘great deal of dramatic 


confidant, who was respectably represented by Herr effect, including 2 Tyrolese courtship scene, and a 
Fischer. The curtain rises on the interior of an gitty, less Austrian in dialect-than’ the -rest, of 
Egyptian palace ; a soliloquy by Joseph is followed hich each verse began :~ « ei Te 

by a conversation with Uttobald in spoken dialogue, —«« (harmantes Betti, schiine Kellnesin, 

which leads to a beautiful air in three verses—the “Was kannst du machen, was kannst du spielen,” | 
best known piece of the opera in England—where where ‘Betti’ -imitated in succession, often very 
Joseph relates his history. -The arrival of ten men cleverly, almost every instrument under the sun. 
from Canaan is announced; they are introduced, Wehad also some lively specimens of the “ Schnade- 
and we have an ensemble in Joseph’s absence, where hipfen,” or dance tunes ofthe Austrian Alps. One 
a prominent part is given to Simeon, whose deep of the singers generally-played-« guitar accompani- 
penitence strongly contrasts with the indifference ment—there -was no -zither, which was dispensed 
of the rest, On Josh's entry, his brethren with as not being heard -to advantage’ in the open 
prostrate themselves before him, and make their gir ; but we had some performances on a “ Holz und 
appeal to him in a finale, including chorus, in Stroh Instrument,” where wonderful musical sounds 
which Simeon, apart from the rest, leans on a were elicited from a wood harmonicon:resting-on 
pillar, overcome with remorse. Jacob, according bundles ‘of straw.: These “minstrels,; natives of 
to the operatic version of the story, had accompanied [pnsbruck, make a yearly tour, returning home for 
his sons into Egypt, but remained in a spot outside the winter; aad lately played ‘before the Emperor 
the town, where his people got leave to pitch their and Empress of Russia: Wiesbaden, they tell me, 
tents. Act second opens with a beautiful scene, jis too civilised for them; they. are ‘not refined 
representing the gradual effect of daybreakina plain enough to be allowed to play in the. Kursaal, and 
near Memphis, with Jacob’s tent in the foreground. there ig no other place where people would go to 
Ere anyone is astir, Joseph has found his way there, hear them. ae Og 8 : oe —_ 
and is seen alone in front of the tent. He has an ; 
interview with Simeon, who is wandering about in 
deep grief and unrest. The Israelites greet the 
approach of morn with a chorus heard in the distance. 
Joseph next encounters Benjamin, who appears out- 
side the tent, and relates to him the story of his 
(Joseph’s) disappearance and supposed ‘death when 
he (Benjamin) was a child; and explains how, 
though his father’s affections ‘are bound up. in 
Benjamin, he is ever thinking and talking of Joseph. 
We have a glimpse of -Jacob_asleep inside’ the 
tent, who awakes, -and is led out by Joseph ; 
and there-is a telling .trio between’ Jacob, 
Joseph, and Benjamin, in which,Joseph is deeply 
affected with his father’s allusions to bim. - Utto- 
bald comes forward to announce the desire of the 
people to carry Cleophas in triumph into Memphis ; 
and the act ends with Joseph being led away.in’a 
triumphal car, taking with him Jacob and Benjamin. 
After a joyful entr’acte, we are brought back.in act 
third to the same hall where we were in act. first, 
with a banqueting table on one side,:.at which 
Joseph is entertaining his father and brothers, and 
on the other side an assemblage of female slaves 
with harps, who, on Joseph’s command, . burst 
forth into a glad chorus of praise to the God ‘of 
Israel. One ofthe most effective things'in the 
opera is a concerted. piece where the ‘conscience- 
smitten Simeon is impelled to make confession to his 
father how Joseph had been. sold into slavery. 
Jacob, much excited, curses him and his brothers, 
but at last yields to the entreaty of Benjamin. and 
Joseph to pardon them in consideration of their 
repentance. Much of this ensemble is powerful, and 
the latter portion of it has quite a religious character. 
It is followed by Joseph’s discovery of himself and 
i Rig of his brethren in a very pleasing air, 
with a running accompaniment ;.‘and the whole 
ends with a majestic chorus of Egyptians and 
Israelites, — ~sphagstls wo: Pihasgee'g! 

Gounod’s “ Faust” was given 


D a few days before 
my arrival,‘ when the singing and acting of 
Friulein Ehnn, from Vienna, as Margaret, made 
a’ great impression on the Wiesbadeners. . This 
opera was announced for ‘repetition ‘on Mon- 
day last, but it was’ postponed, ‘and _Schiller’s 
‘«Rinuber” substituted for it. The ‘ Huguenots” 
was performed last night, for the benefit ‘of the 
Kapellmeister, to a crowded house, with prices con- 
siderably raised for the pccasion. .: Meyerbecr’s 

atest work was beautifully pot on tho ; ; 
and given in almost every respect in a commendable 
way. : Its length is generally held to necessitate its 
curtailment in. England; here, however, it was 
given entire, the performance ig at half-past 
six, and lasting exactly four hours.- Four parts 
were filled by strangers.. In Fran von Rabatinsky, 
from Vienna, we ac Queen Margaret, 
very in a) ce, tender in manner, with 
aclear flexible voice, and very brilliant, execution. 
The Wiesbaden prima donna,..Frau. von Garay- 
Lichtmay, wasthe Valentine; and though her appear- 
ance was not particularly suited to the: character, 
she sang and ‘acted like -an’ accomplished artist. 
Friulein Ehnn, who is very young and. pretty, was 


in all respects so excellent:as the ‘Page'as to make 
me wish I seen her in some more important réle. 


Dr.Pockh made about'as ‘noble 4 Marcel as Ihave 
seen; he looked the part admirably, but; did: not 
forget, in the stern bigotry of the did Huguenot, to 
give due prominence to the devotion which he bore 
to his master, and. for his master’s sake. to the 
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We are obliged to make use of the greatest 
economy of time, lest we should not have 
enough of it for Switzerland and its glorious 
mountains. The fact is, the more we see, the 
more inexhaustable does this great Eastern 
world seem to be in wonder and interest, and I 
almost feel afraid sometimes, that we shall 
become so satiated by the time we shall have 
finished our travels, that our own plain, unfia- 
ished country will possess fewer attractions than 
we should like to acknowledge. We shall 
certainly try to avert.so mortifying a catastrophe, 
and L-trust our patriotism will be sufficient to 
ensure success. My last was mailed at Han- 
over where we visited o fine gallery of paint- 
ings, and walked in huge cloth slippers over 
the polished floors of the royal palace, which 
abounds in sumptuous furniture and magnificent 
pictures, and quite astonished us by its grandeur 
andelegunce. The sovereign of this little king- 
dom of Hanover was certainly lodged in priuee- 
ly style. After dinner we drove out to the 
Herranhausan, his ex-Majesty’s summer chat- 
eau, the road to which is through a splendid 
avenue, 2900 feet in length. of four rows of lin- 
dens, all in full blos-om and loading the air with 
delicious fragrance. Here were gardens, and 
green housea, and pineries, all in the most ex- 
quisite order ; but it was sad to think the poor 
banished King would probably never enjoy 
them again. In returning, we visited the 
Waterloo Column, erected to the memory of 
the Hanoverians who fell on that field, and after 
a drive through some of the pleasautest streets 
of this interesting old city, were ready at 5.20 
for the cars that were to carry us to Brunswick, 
distant about two hours. Our ride was a most 
charming one, for though the country was, 
greatly to our surprise, perfectly flat, it was 
everywhere rich with ripening grain fields, and 
beautiful with luxuriant verdure, and an end- 
less variety of wild flowers, beside immen-e 
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patches of brilliant poppies, that are cultivated 
in large quantities for their oil. On entering 
the dowinions of the Duke of Brunswick, whom 
the Kiog of Prussia has not yet swallowed up, a 
stern-lookiag official popped his head into the 
car window and demanded our passports. Oo 
entering Berlin, we drove to the “ Deutches 
hof,” a quaint old building with a low stove 
arcade along the front, looking, like every thing 
around it, ancient and venerable, and after 
securing our rooms, went out for a short pre- 
liminary walk, coming back quite satisfied that 
the old town of Brunswick was the quaintest 
and strangest Jooking of any of these oid places 
we had yet fallen upon. In one of the open 
spaces is the bronze fignre of a lion, erected 
$00 years ago, the real age of which is supposed 
to date still farther back. Next morning we 
visited the Cathedral, built in 1173 by Henri 
le Lion, after his return from Palestine. It was 
once covered internally with gilding and fres- 
coes, but nearly the whole of it is now conceal- 
ed by whitewash, the choir alone having ex- 
caped the desecration of the Reformers. In 
the crypt beneath are 20 or-30 coffins, contain- 
ing the bodies of the Princes of the house of 
Guelf; among them that of Queen Caroline of 
Eogiand, covered with velvet and gold, and fes- 
tooned with wreaths, which had once, how 
many years ago [ know uot, been green. On 
many of the cvffiaa lay an engraved picture of 
the occupant, with the date of his or her birth 
aud death. It seemed to bring us strangely 
near to the great ones of former ages, to be so 
surrounded by what was left of their mortality. 
At 4.30 we took cars for Hartzburg, a small 
town at the foot of the Hartz mountains, where 
civilization and railroad traveling come to an 
end. We got into a hotel, in which the“ Zimmer- 
madchen” was go intensely Dutch that we had 
some difficulty in making her comprehend our 
wants. Last summer we were amused, as we 
got farther into Deutschland, at the diminished 
size of our pitchers, but here it is the fashion to 
have none at all. The basins were left half 
filled with water, and a goblet besides ; and this 
was evidently all that waz considered necessary, 
and all that we could procure. The style of bed- 
covering, too, is in these regious different from 
ours. As far as the uader sheet, all was as it 
should be; but instead ofan upper one, we found 
a linen case, like a huge pillow case, enclosing 
something like a very thick comfortable, which 
was to answer for sheet, spread and everything 
else. I took the liberty, as it was a warm night, 
of untying mine and emptying it of its contents ; 
the next night, when it was too cool for that, 
we had some diificulty in keeping covered at 
all, in our little narrow beds, where the linen 
was so stiff that it was constantiy sliding off. 
Next day we went on to Hallenstadt. We had 
thought Brunswick strange and quaint enough, 


but this town “ out-herods Herod ;” and as we 
passed under the low, arched gateway in its an- 
cient walls, and entered the narrow, crooked 
streets, where almost every house was covered 
with grotesque carving and each story projected 
a foot or two beyond the one below it, it would 
be difficult to imagine anything more entirely 
foreign looking and picturesque. In walking 
afterwards through the place, our first impres- 
sions were fully justified, and we found that it 
was quite distinguished, as having preserved 
the type of the middle ages to a remarkable 
degree. Here we again took the railroad to 
Magdeberg, where we visited the cathedral, 
from the top of which we had a fine view of the 
wonderful fortifications, for which the city is 
celebrated. We afterwards walked through one 
of the gates, where the wall (or rather bank) 
is 100 feet thick, with a deep moat on the out- 
side. All the fortifications appear to be kept up 
with the greatest care ; indeed, wherever we go, 
here in Prussia, the military spirit seems to 
have the ascendancy, aud things look very much 
as if Frederick William were thinking of future 
conquests. Our next stage brought us to Ber- 
lin, where we arrived under a ‘brilliant sunset 
sky, and entered the great Brandenberg gate, 
and dreve through the eplendid street, “ Unter 
der Lindens,” to the Hotel de Rome. Our first 
visit was to the palace, which is more sumptu- 
ous than all I could ever have imagined. 
Kivery chamber of the immense suite more 
splendid than the last. Some of the furniture is 
of massive silver, and we saw several pieces of 
immense size—now only plated—the originals 
of which had been melted up by Frederick the 
Great to defray the expenses of his armies. 
(To be continued.) 
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PICTURES OF TRAVEL. 
ODDS AND ENDS OF GERMAN LIFE..—I. 
By rue Rev. 8, J. Barrows. 


N no country are localisms more strongly marked 

than inGermany. It seems as if there had always 
been more individualism, more centrifugal force here 
than anywhere else. As a nation it has never been 
soldered together without showing the seams. Until 
the German Empire was consolidated there was no 
political or social unity. Every petty dukedom or 
principality made its own laws, coined its own money, 
and preserved jealously its own traditions. Draw a 
chalk line between two adjoining towns in Germany, 
and very frequently you divide not only their territory | 
but thelr speech. Each side has its native accent, its 
peculiar idiom. The exclusiveness of some of these 
towns was long preserved by laws which forbade any 
man to marry & woman from a rival town, or whicl 





gray before you flnd one; but when you see two or three 
shiny concave brass disks hanging under the window. 
or over the doorway, there the barber is ready far his 
prey. You will find no Yankee barber’s chair. It does 
not exist in Germany, except, possibly, at a few fashion- 
able modernized places in Vienna or Berlin, where, 
under some. failure of the extradition laws, this four- 
footed Americanism has obtained an asylum. Though 
a faithful attendant on the barber I succeeded in pass- 
ing a year in Germany without seeing-one. A hard 
arm-chair without head rest or foot rest, and, as 3 
general thing, not even elevated above the level of the 
floor, is the break-neck torture provided for the victim. 
The lather is formed ina dish which fits under your 
chin, and, as shaving brushes are unknown there, is 
applied by the operator’s hand, which is not always 
distinguished for delicacy. Paper is cheap, yet the 
barber wipes the inquisitorial razor on his finger. If 
yon are well-dressed your face is dried and your hair 
combed after the shaving. If you are a laborer ora 
peasant you are expected to do this yourself. The 
cost of the whole operation is two and a half cents in 
gold. Neither in price nor in any other respect can you 
consider shaving in Germany a luxury. In some of 
the smaller cities the barber is peripatetic. He carries 
his tools in a little case strapped around his waist and 
makes a regular round of morning calls, or now and 
then picks up a tonrist customer at a hotel. ‘This 
initial lack of convenience fn the barber’s shop you 
find in the German kitchen, inthe Germanhome. These 
people are blessed in their experimental ignorance of 
carpets and cast-iron stoves; but why have they an 
enmity to corn-brooms? why are there. no wooden 
pails in the German kitchen? why such a striking 
lack of cupboards and china-closets ? why must you 
smother between two feather beds atnight ? and why, 
in the interest of its breweries, should Germany form 
an alliance with the great powers of Europe to exclude 
a glass of water from its railroad cars ? So you might 
go on questioning until you lapse into a state of chronic 
interrogation, and the only answer which would suit 


‘your temper, if not your jadgment, would be that a 


German has 4 distrust of anything in the shape of a 
convenience. 

You are never more impressed with this thought than 
when there is an alarm of fre. Ofcourse there is no 
fire-alarm telegraph. Alarms must besent to the police 
or to the fire watch in different parts of the city. Fires, 
however, like everything else in the country, never 
seem to be in a hurry to burn, and an American would 
|, Say that the fire companies were in no hurry to put 
them out. The engine is a very primitive affair, 
mounted ov a hand-car and drawn to the fire by 2 few 


‘men with as much passivity and almost as much de- 


Nberation as if they were going toa funera). Arriving 
at the fire, the engine is lifted from the car, placed on 


compelled the offender to wait aterm of months, or | the ground, aud worked by hand. Usually it is not 
years, before he could take his wife into his native | much larger than a garden-engine and does not furnish 
village, Mauy men and women raised.in these little a more powerful stream. I attended, with a friend, a 
towns have lived and died in them without catching a ‘ trial of fire-engines in Jena. We both concladed, inno 
glimpse of the outside world. The legion of German ' spirit of exaggeration, that two or three garden. en- 


dialects has fed on this exclusiveness. 


You may spend ' gines could be obtained from some of our agricultural 


month after month in one of the large German cities  yarehouses which would do quite as much execution 
fitting your tongue to the German accent, and loading | as the engines we saw.. To a New York or Boston 
your memory with its enormous vocabulary until you | fireman the whole exhibition would have been a cold- 


fancy that you are a fair German scholar, but you find 
on going to some little village an hour’s ride. away 
that you can scarcely understand a word you hear. To 
learn the German spoken tongue one needs a good pair 
of shoes as well as a dictionary. He can never learn 
it all in one.place. Strange as it may seem, if you 
seek the language focalized, you can hardly tind any 
one place where such a variety of German is spoken 
as in New York. A cultivated German told me re- 
cently that before coming to this country he had never 
traveled in Germany outside of Hanover; he found, 
to his surprise, when he reached New York, that he* 
could scarcely'understand his South German country- 
men. He was thus obliged to learn his mother tongue 
in a foreign land! After a ten years’ residence in 
New York he is now equal to any dfalectic emergency. 
From this great diversity of local character, language 
and custom it is unsafe to generalize with reference , 
to the whole nation. But you caunnt help it. You do. 
it in sheer self-defense, and not always in the best 
humor. ‘And one of the first and most vindictive 
generalizations one makes in Germany is that the 
native German mind has a distrust of anything in the 
shape of a convenience. This is an irrepressible fact. 
It appears everywhere. You come very unkindly to-| 
believe after a short residence with them that the 
Germans are one of the most self-denying people in 
the world because they lack the inventiveness to be 
self-indulgent. If you area man, you first reach this 
spiteful conclusion {n the barber’s shop. No man 
should ever trust himself to be shaved in that country 
Without ‘a long course of. religious preparation. Sign 
language there is different from ours, If you bunt for 
abarber’s pole with its dual stripe your beard will grow 





water comedy. But if you laugh at the fire depart- 
ment you lapse into instant gravity when a German 
very properly retorts, ‘‘ Qur fire department may not 
be as good as yours, but still (with a significant 
shrug of the shoulders) we do not have any Boston 
or Chicago fires.” And it is true; thére is greater 
precaution taken against fire than with us; the.build- 
ing laws are stringent; houses are built of brick, have 
immensely thick walls and seem to be. practically fire- 
proof. Fires very seldom spread. By using the pound 
of prevention the Germans are able to get along with 
the ounce of cure. With the German fire department 
in Boston the city would soon become an ash heap; 
but with the German prevention and the American cure 
it would be invuluerable. 

The cheapness of labor in Germany. induces profli- 
gacy of time andeffort. It usually.takes three men to 
shoe a horse—one to hold the animal's head, another 
to hold his foot, and the third to put on the shoe. If 
you wish anything done which one man can do per- 
fectly well, you must pay some other man for looking 
on. If you have one or two little carpet-bags at a rail- 
way station, which you could carry yourself without 
any effort but a little strength of pride, of the army of 
porters that ask to relieve you, two or three. must be: 
satisfied. In Vienna it takes two men and a horse to 
water the street; the apparatus seems to have been 
contrived—like some of our public offices at Washing- 
ton—for the sake of giving an extra man employment. 
One man sits on the box and drives the water wagon; 
2 piece of hose six feet:long issues from the other end 
with a sprinkler: attached’to: {its nozzle;. a rope is 
fastened to the nozzle, and:2 man following. at'a dry 
distance behind swings the hose back and forth, from 


side to side, and effectually clears the street of pedes- 
trains. Another seriongs indictment is that there isa 
lack of hitehing-posts. I spent nine months in Leipsic 
looking for a place to tie a horse, and then did not find 
one. [ have never seen a hitching-post in Berlin, 
Munich, Vienna or Dresden. If they are there the 
authorities have taken great pains to conceal them. I 
doubt if there is a real, genuine, official hitching-post 
in allGermany. The most natural conclusion of the 
frivolous punster is that there are no fast horses there. 
But the more exact if less facetious reason for this 
neglect of hitching-posts is that no one ever thought of 
them, or, if the idea occurred, it was probably banished 
as offering too great a temptation to horse thieves. I 
remember complaining to a bright and cultivated Saxon 
lady one day, after riding horseback, that there were 
no hitching-posts in the city. I told her how con- 
venient and pleasant it was in America to find a stand- 
ing invitation on the sidewalk whenever you wished to 
alight. ‘*‘But don’t thieves steal your horses when you 
leave them tied?” she asked in great surprise. And . 
when I told her that many of our doctors ride In bug- 
gies and carry a weight to anchor their horses to the 
carbstone she was greatly amused and surprised, and 
in her opinion American honesty went up to par. The 
fact Is, however, that in the present state of German 
society there is no need of hitching-posts. Such a 
thing as a light wagon, or road wagon, or buggy, is 
unknown. At least, I never saw but one buggy there, 
and that wag in. Leipsic, and I was so perfectly con- 
fident that it was an American wagon that I walked up 
to the owner and said in the best English I could com- 
mand after a three month's residence in Germany, 
** Where, if you please, did you get that buggy?” and 
he told me in equally good English that .he brought it 
from America, and that fora long time it had aston- 
ished the natives. This manufacturer, riding about 
from day to day, might have found a hitching-post very 
convenient, but In conformity to the prescribed ” 
etiquette of tie country and the superfiaity of labor he 
always took a man with him. But why should a man 
be called upon to do what a stick of wood judiciously 
placed could do just as well? Asa general thing, the 
wealthy ride in landaus orbarouches, andifthe poorer 
class yrant a vehicle they hire a cab. A pair of young 
lovers never have the bliss of a ride entirely by them- 
selves. In the first place, the best society would hardly 
tolerate such freedom. Inthe second place, there is 
nothing to ride in bat a vehicle with its own proper 
driver. Evena doctor never drives his own wagon ; 
he either owns a coach or makesa yearly arraagement 
with some cabman. Of course, under sach a state of 
society, the hitching-post would be superfluous. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the native German 
agricultural instruments are, many of them, of the 
rudest and most imperfect character. American in- 
struments, however, are slowly being introduced, 
and American sewing machines‘are well naturalized 
and meet with a great sale. ; 

Perhaps the German may have the abstract idea of 
convenience, but it is seldom pat into aconcrete form. 
It seems at times as if that course were. generally 
adopted which would occasion the most trouble to all 
parties concerned. At Leipsic, for instance, with a 
view of “ accommodating” its subscribers and patrons, 
the theater managers framed a plan by which tickets 
might be obtained in advance of the day of perform- 
ance. The method prescribed was as follows: Order- 
blanks were furnished at the ticket office at two or 
three cents a dozen. The day preceding the perform- 
ance which you wished to attend, a blank properly 
filled, stating the seat desired, was to be put in a box 
at the door of the theater before nine o'clock in the 
morning. In the afternoon at two o’clock you must 
call or send to the theater and pay seven cents for 4 
coupon or provisional ticket. The next morning be- 
tween ten and eleven o’clock you must send your cou- 
pon and pay for and obtain your ticket of admission 
for the evenIng. Thus you were obliged to go or send 
to the theater three times to get in once. After one 
has ‘tried this method two or three times and spent 
several “hours of valuable time in buying a ticket, be 
appreciates, the satire contained in the word .“* accom- 
modate.” ‘Who but a German could have devised, 
under the guise of friendship, such an elaborate 
scheme for tormenting his customers! I am glad to 
say that there was a good deal of native protest 
against this plan in Leipsic, and that a simpler method ~ 
was in vogue elsewhere. 

An inconvenient custom, however, which is general 
in Saxovy and North Germany, is that of closing up 
banks and all places of business, except restaurants 
and the smaller retail stores, from twelve to two or 
half-past two o’clock every day. It is utterly provok- 
ing to reach your banker's just five minutes after 
twelve and find that vou cannot get your mail or 2 
cent of money for two hours and a half. Think af 
such @ proceeding in Wall or State Street! The Ger- 


man must have time to digest his dinner, and -he is 
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right in taking it; bat it seems never to have occurred 

to him that half of the force might get their dinner an 

hour or two later for the accommodation of the public. 
DORCHESTER, Mass. 
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N his article on Lessing, Lowell assumes that the 
German is lacking in the perception of the incon- 
gragus and disproportionate. It is hard to see how 
the nation can escape conviction on such a charge; for 
German life and character are full of anomalies which 
are not in themselves so amusing as that sober uncon- 
sciousness whicb regards them as compatible. Who 
but a people Jacking in the sense of the incongruous 
would think of honoring the Holy Ghost by naming a 
street after it! Yet the Germans mean to be reverent; 
and no donbdt the keeper of a Vienna drinking: saloon 
thought he was “double extra” pious when he called 
his place ‘The Eye of God,” and put 2 sign up to 
represent it—remindiug one of the ‘“ All Seeing Eye” 
which is painted over the Mormon co-operative stores 
in Utah, threatening the saints with its inartistic Jeer 
if they do not buy at the apocalyptic stores at apoca- 
lyptic prices. The apothecary also, who, following the 
example of the Berlin street commissioners, dedicated 
his shop to the third person in the Trinity, may have 
been a trifle superstitious, or perhaps was a lineal 
descendant of Simon Magus. More appropriate for a 
drinking saloon would seem the sign of ‘‘ The Gilded 
Snake” (which also exists in Vienna) if you did not 
know that it was only an accidental congruity and 
that the proprietor would tear it down if he really 
knew how suggestive it was. 
Toan American of religious training the German Sab- 
bath is at first another anomaly. It seems incongruous 
‘ to him that a theological professor should preach to 
the students on Sunday morning and give a grand 
bali at his house the same evening; or that a man 
should attend church in the morning, play croquet in 
the afternoun, and wind up at the theater in the even- 
ing. Education of course has a great deal to do with 
this notion of congruity; yet such swift transitions 
from religious to secular fervor seem hardly in keeping 
with the usual German habit of doing one thing at a 
time. On the other hand, theaters, and places of 
amusement generally, which draw large crowds on 
Sunday nights, are religiously closed on Holy Thars- 
day, Good Friday, and on fast days, when in America 
we should naturally expect to find them open. Theo- 
logical students are not intrequently the hardest drink- 
ers at the Aneipe, and in South Germany I doubt if 
public opinion expects them to set any example of 
abstinence, : 
The same want of congruity is noticeable in German 





manners. The Germans are not typically polite as the 
French. They have not the same lithe, smiling suav- 
ity. But they show a sturdy, unaffected deference to 
forms. Children are trained to be respectful and polite 
to their seniors. The boy always lifts his hat.to his 
teacher or elder in the street. There is more respect 
for parental authority there than there is with us. I 
have often been amused to see how deftly a little three- 
year-old boy would raise his hat to salute a little girl 
of thesame age. Ifyou make a purchase at a German 
store you are expected to say “adieu” on. leaving, 
and the proprietor never fails to ‘empfeh?” himself. 
If you sit down at a hotel or a restauranttable you are 
recognized asa stranger or a boor if you do not greet 
the company by wishing them a “ good appetite,” or “a 
pleasaut meal,” and repeat the compliment on parting. 
A street-car conductor in this country who. should say 
*‘ adieu” to his passengers, male or female, would be 
considered unnecessarily educated. He would be sus- 
pected of having some interest in the welfare of his 
passengers, and the company would discharge him im- 
tmediately. In Germany he not only often says 
* adieu” to the passenger, but, what is much more re- 
markable, the passenger says ‘‘adieu” to the con- 
ductor. I once visited a German book auction, stimu- 
ulated by a friend’s description. The auctioneer sat 





behind along low table surrounded by seated custom- 

ers with catalogues in their hands. The books were 

brought on the table for inspection. _The ‘auctioneer 

never expatiated; he simply announced numbers and 

bids, and seemed as solemn as if he had been selling a 

lot of. grave-stones. While repeating the bids at a 
slow trot, a boy came in with a bundle. Guten 

Morgen, said the boy. <Achtzehn, neunzehn—Guten 

Morgen—zwanzig, said the auctioneer. ‘The boy put | 
down his bundle and left, saying Adieu. Vier und | 
zwanziy, sechs und zwanzig—adieu—iritten und letzten 
and then dropped the handle of his mallet and the sale 
was recorded. Not even the gravity of the occasion, 
nor the insignificance of the boy, nor the spirit of 
competition on the lot in hand, so engaged the atten- 
tion of the auctioneer that he could not stop to punctu- 
ate his bids. with a “‘Guten Morgen” and “adieu.” 
A similar experience of my friend showed that the 
case Was not an isolated one. An old custom, a 
union of reverence and politeness which I recall with 
pleasure, was observed ina Prussian family, though not 
common in Saxony. At dinner time we all stood around 
the table while the youngest child present said “‘ grace.” 
After dinner we rose and a thanksgiving verse was 
repeated by the child. The circle was then broken; 
the children ran and kissed their mother, and each one 
of the nine usually present shook hands with the 
other eight, saying, ‘‘ Mahlzeit’” (from Gesegnete 
Mahlzeit)—‘‘ may your meal be blessed.” Though I 
took part in this after-dinner greeting every day for 
several months it never seemed to become merely 
formal. 

Now the incousistency in regard to politeness is that 
it is so abundant in some places and laid aside alto- 
gether in others. Itis surprising that a people so 
generally polite as the Germans should show such a 
want of gallantry toward women and babies.. A wo- 
man in Germany is a squaw and a baby is a papoose, 
and in his treatment of women the average German is 
a savage. I realize the sweeping nature of this charge 
and shall not undertake to prove it, because it is self- 
evident. If a lady be well dressed of course 2 Ger- 
man lifts his hat to her. But that is about the 
extent of his attention. Leta party of ladies and gentle- 
men go out on an excursion together and the ladies 
will be found carrying their own baskets and bundles, 
and it would not be strange for them to carry those 
ofthe men. On the way homethe gentlemen generally 
walk together and leave the ladies to walk and talk by 
themselyes. To givea lady a seat in & theater or horse- 
car would be unusual gallantry. As to the laboring 
classes, the women are slaves. There is no German 
lJaborer’s wife who does not work about twice as hard 
as her husband. She farms, gardens, washes, delivers 
newspapers or milk, or becomes a hewer of wood and 
drawer of water. She bears wonderful burdens on 
her head, and enormous ones on her back. When she 
has once become thoroughly bent under her basket, 
which is strapped to her back, she never becomes 
straight again. I have never seen women working on 
buildings in North Germany but it is very common in 
Vienna. They sift the sand, make the mortar, carry 
it up on the hod or by @ windlass and chain. They wear 
peasant dresses; short full skirts, with a little jacket, 
and a handkerchief on the head. They are always 
spoiling their eyes with lime. They are said to be 
a hardy class; but somewhat coarse and vulgar. 

Though the humbler classes of women are so hardy 
and self-reliant, a foolish etiquette forbids the wealthier 
classes from being self-reliant atall. You find middle- 
aged women in Vienna who have never been out on the 
street without a brother or a servant to accompany 
them. This duenna system is not so rigid in North 





| its cookery we find the antinomy. 


Germany and perhaps will ultimately give way in 
Vienna, where several women are now employed in the 
public schools without any loss of social position. 
Women are also gradually invading post-offices and 
telegraph offices. Ifthe Germans are often rude and 
negligent in their attention to the fair sex, yet Ishould 
add that they have set us a noble example iu their 
bearing toward women as students in the universi- 
ties. ‘The women who were hooted at by the supercil- 
jous young men in Philadelphia and Bellevue were re- 
ceived with courtesy and respect in Leipsic and 
Vienna. 

The German inability to perceive incongruities or 
the fitness of things is illustrated again by the ease 
with which he sometimes regards a thing as incon- 
gruous when it is not really so. Why should it be 
thought improper for a father to carry his baby in the 
street? Yet the average sentiment of the community 
is against it. A father walks and plays with his 
children when they can run and talk, but as to carry- 
ing the baby—it would insult his self-respect. That is 
the work of the mother or a servant girl. I once vent- 


| ured to carry a baby in the Zoological Garden. I soon 


attracted more attention than the animals. Likewise, 
if a man well dressed be seen with a market basket 
or a parcel in his hand, his respectability is tainted. 
He is guilty of flagrant economy, and every porter or 
pack-carrier looks daggers at the presumption which 
dares to carry its own bundle without a license. : 

German newspapers, like their readers, show the 
national characteristic. They are consistently dull 
and heavy in. their reading matter, but, in spite of their 
editors, often enterprising and amusing in their ad- 
vertising columns. A man in this country who should 
advertise for a lost pair of gloves or a lost umbrella 
would be considered hopelessly insane; but it is not 
uncommon there. Indeed, everything that is capable 
of being advertised is brought into the local papers. 
Birthday congratulations and notices of betrothal fur- 
nish the raw material for a good deal of gossip. Nearly 
every death notice is a short eulogy, and the day after 
the burial a second advertisement thanks friends for 
their sympathy and gifts of flowers. With that per- 
sistent regard for public inconvenience, however, you 
can rarely insert an advertisement after three o'clock 
p.M. Editors and reporters take things easy. Re- 
ports of speeches, and theatrical and musical criticisms 
are published the second day after the event to which 
they refer. The Cologne “ Zeitung”? and the Vienna 
“ Freie Presse" however, are notable exceptions, and 
seem.to monopolize most of the enterprise of German 
journalism. 

Perhaps it is true that the language is responsible in 
some measure for this feeble sense of congruity, which 
confounds distinctions and makes inversion a law of 
perception as it is a law of syntax. In its phonetic 
consistency and its uniformity in spelling it puts Eng- 
lish to the blush, but in its construction the language 
seems to delight in turning everything upside down. 
It has an unusual capacity for interminable sentences 
with a long string of verbs at the end, like the tail 
to akite. It pretends to recognize gender; but often 
aflirms it where it does not exist and denies it where it 
is present. It uses Du as a term of endearment, but 
also asa term of contempt and reproach. It has an 
immense vocabulary and an indefinite facility for gluing 
words together, and yet, with all its wealth and plas- 
ticity, an unequaled power of ambiguity which German 
writers love well to illustrate. It is hard to tell whether 
the language is richer in diction or contradiction. 

Nevertheless, if in deference to current materialism 
I were to seek the efficient cause for this national de- 
fect I should find it not in the anomalies of German 
speech but in the anomalies of German cookery. For 
of all things discordant this is the most so. It is a 
subject which, unfortunately, cannot be treated intel- 
lectually. It must be treated digestively, and nobody 
can treat it digestively who has not organs especially 
constructed for the purpose. The charm of French 
cooking is that no matter how many different articles 
may be represented in the dish they are all homoge- 
neous; but it is the delight of the German cook-book to 
prescribe things that will not mix. Several tastes 
struggle for supremacy in the same dish. Each ingre- 
dient in the compound is determined to be digested last, 


_and the want of unanimity is sometimes very annoying. 


How. can a people help being incongruous who are 
made up of such incongruous material! Yet even in 
It requires some 
fortitude to attack that hard mahogany-looking. rye- 
bread, which, if not quite so tough as leather, is much 
more sour;.but, on the other hand, the German white 
bread is unreasonably excellent. You find no better 
bread in the world than that of Vienna. 

There are some exhibitions of German life which are 
not incongruities but simply oddities. It may possibly 
be the German love of yoking opposites which leads 
them to build a hack on the end of theirhearses, so that 
the dead at one end and the living at the other may ride 
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tothe grave on the same wheels; but it is only an inno- 
cent or traditional oddity which leads the Bavarian to 
sew halfdollars all over his coat and vest, instead of put- 
ting them in his pocket, proving, at least, that there is 
one country where it is no sin to put buttons in the 
contribution box. The Oldenburg women, with their 
skirts coming ouly to their knees, are uot “ strong- 
minded” but oddly conservative; they follow an old 
custom, not an innovation. 

There are oddities of trade equally innocent... Riding 
with an invalid lady near Cologne, she was charmed by 
the appearance of some brown bread in a baker’s win- 
dow. We boughta loaf. [t was as hard as a brick. 
Our driver told us it was used only for horses and pigs. 
As everybody knows, there is 2 national passion for 
gardens, and usually a garden is nothing unless it is 
well watered with beer. If you asked a German to 
trace the course of the rivers of Eden he would prob- 
ably find their source in a brewery. The idea of Eden, 
at least, would hardly be possible with the lager Ieft 
out. Nevertheless, one of the most popular resorts in 
Leipsic was a milk garden. Respect was paid to Gam- 
brinus by selling the milk iu lager beer glasses. 
The cows were milked in the presence of the customer, 
who bought his milk and rolls at the counter and took 
them himself to one of the tables in the garden. In 
winter one had the privilege of eating on a dais which 
runs along at the head of the forty-eight. stalls. The 
visitor chooses any cow he prefers as a companion, 
and, sitting down directly in front of her, may eat his 
bread and milk with bovine sobriety. 
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Hamlet. Tam very glad to see you. 
But what, in faith, makes you from Wittenberg? 
fforatio, A truant disposition, good my lord. 


UT Wittenberg makes “truant dis- 
positions’ no more. No more does 
the German student, round-faced, broad- 
shouldered, bestowed in his immense 
cannon-boots, and with his little -skull- 
cap gayly cocked on one side of his 
head, and brilliant with as many colors 
as a poppy-bed, saunter with his rolling 
gait through the narrow, crooked, cob- 
ble-paved streets of lonely Wittenberg. 
No more do rollicking Berburschen 
prowl through the streets on midnight 
missions of sign-lifting, hoisting one the 
other upon his shoulders before some 
grocery door, or scattering like fright- 
ened rats at the alarm of the “rattlers,”’ 
diving higgledy-piggledy down the 
darkened alleys. No more in lonely 
Wittenberg does the incarcerated trans- 
gressor from the depths of the university 
dungeon turn his leaden eyes as he 
hears in the street the footfall of some 
uncaptured comrade, and sees his shad- 
ow flit across the narrow grating, and 
wearily sigh, O deatus tle / No longer 
does the hapless freshman slave, the 
“fox,” sigh for the day of his legal 
emancipation, the great, the pregnant 
day which shall usher him into the mis- 
eries and the mysteries of the condition 
of “singed fox,"* when his emancipators 
shall dance and yell around him, paint 
on his face a pair of whiskers, and sing 
the song of his deliverance: 


Ich mal’ dir einen Bart, dass du hinfort geartet 
Sollst sein, nicht wie ein Kind, das noch ganz un- 
gebartet.’’ 
Then, in due process of time, the “singed 
fox” became a “young boy,” then an 
“old boy,” and last of all arrived at the 
tremendous dignity and responsibility 
of a “moss-skin,” a free person. Then 
he might, although by the letter of the 
university code only zzler pares primus, 


Good even. 


I. 


wear his sword of authority, and play 
| the absolute tyrant over the unfortunate 
“schoolworms,” “boobies” or “yellow- 
bills” in the classes below; order his 
freshman to run on errands, to feast 
him without return, to lend him money 
without hope of repayment, to fight with 
the street-boys for his amusement, or 
to pummel the “obscurants’” and the 
“stinkers” who obstinately refused to 
yield to his tyranny by entering the 
secret societies. Evil days were those, 
albeit the golden age of “academic free- 
dom,’ and sad dogs were most of the 
graduated “ moss-skins’”’ who went home 
to their elders. The old song says: 
“ Wer von Leipzig kommt ohne Weib, 
Und von Halle mit gesundem Leib, 


Und von Jena ungeschlagen, 
Der hat von grossem Gliick zu sagen.” 


Gone for ever and for ever by is that 
German student whom Kobbe limns 
with a touch of fond and tender pathos: 
“Ah! where are ye; happy times! when 
the German student was.a being who 
considered himself lifted above com- 
mon mortals, and who looked down 
upon the life of a citizen with unspeak- 
abte superciliousness and contempt? 
Like the ancient Titans, he gazed down 
upon the puny generation that crept 
and crawled and wept upon the earth, 
regarding them as so many ants which 
existed only for his service. Bestowed 
in his immense cannon-boots, his pipe, 
with its long, swinging, gay -colored 
tassels, resting its bowl on the floor be- 
fore him, and his jaunty little cap tipped 
to one side, what was the world to him 
or he to the world? Or, as he sat in 
the cellar before the beer-table, while 
his voice swelled high in Gazdeamus or 
in Landesvater, and the backsword 
hurtled through his hat, and the glasses 
clinked around him, or, mayhap, as he 
swung his lusty arms to a Hock debe or 
a fiducit, how all things else in the outer 
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world sank into prosy vulgarity and 
nothingness! Or, again, when he sat 
in his little chamber—his throne his 
bed, his footstool the Pandects spiled 
high around him,’ all in confusion, 
wherever he could find room; the beer- 
mug beside the inkstand, and on the 
broken plate, as the song says, ‘with 
the potato a herring’; his table an altar 
to Bacchus; and from the midst of all 
the dense savory smoke ascending from 
his pipe, how its delicious fumes wrap- 
ped him in sweet forgetfulness of the 
dull world! Behold him again in the 
intoxicating hour when he stands be- 
fore the chalk-line on the floor, and the 
gleaming rapiers cross and clink before 
him--O world! ye do not know his ex- 
ultation! Or the yet greater felicity of 
the day when he gave audience to his 
freshmen! There he sat in his fleecy 
robe, stretched far back in his cozy 
lean-back, the pipe in his mouth, his 
weather-soiled cap cocked upon his 
head, and before him, clad in black 
from tip to toe, all ruffled and frizzled, 
and with galanferie-swords by their 
sides, his chapeaux d'honneur, Vike 
chamberlains, awaiting the beck of their 
Serenissimus ; while before his mental 
vision there floats a coach drawn by 
four or six prancing steeds, postilions 
with their clanging horns, marshals of 
honor, coach on coach behind him, 
seniors and Prases on horseback —a 
long train in brilliant array! Now he 
is king for.the last time, for the last time 
a free man, one of the elect; and they 
are escorting him forth with honors into 
the busy world. But it lived not for 
him. ... 


“Nowhere else than in Germany, in” 


the land of dreamers, could have ex- 
isted, could have arisen, such a being 
as the old German student. Nowhere 
else than in old Germany could there 
have lived such an exclusive freedom: 
in that land alone, where no freedom 
was, could men feel themselves attracted 
to this fiction of freedom.” 

Ah, yes! these enormous ramparts, 
which encircle ‘now all the little hum- 
drum town, grass-grown and clean- 
shaven as a lawn, and. so lofty that the 





sentries almost overlook the town as 
they slowly pace their appointed beats, 
while their polished bayonets and their 
Pickethauben brightly flash in the sun- 
light,—these are Chancelor Bismarck’s 
latest revised edition and commentary 
on that old “academic freedom.” These 
gleaming cannon, which, with their sin- 
gle grim eyes, cyclops-like, glower down 
from the grassy parapets,—these are the 
big exclamation-points of sarcasm which 
King William writes after that brilliant 
phantasmagoria of liberty, that “fiction 
of freedom,”’ conceived in the dreaming 
professors’ brains, Germany needed a 
little “blood and iron” to startle these 
academicians out of their political som- 
nambulism, and make them lift their 
noses for a moment from between the 
pages of commentaries, that they might 
comprehend true liberty, which only 
comes with strength, which only comes 
by union. 

But there is no change in these little, 
greenish-yellow, mud-and-cobble-stone 
houses, the everlasting stucco of Ger- 
many, sicklied over with a maudlin wash, 
but so enormously thick-walled that the 
little square windows look like cannon 
portholes. Here, on a market-day, one 
wanders whithersoever the current bears 
him—now jostling among wagons and 
pedestrians sheer in the middle of the 
crooked passage ; now nearly overturned 
by a cabbage-wagon, guided by a stal- 
wart, red-faced woman, and tugged 
along by a dog, barking and screwing 
his tailin hisimpatience. You had bet- 
ter take care or he will knock you down 
among the cabbages. Still carried along 
in the devious windings, unable to see 
ten rods ahead in the crooked cracks 
called streets, seeming to be only earth- 
quake-splits amorg the houses; suf- 
ficiently grateful if one escapes being 
borne down by a rattling milk-wagon, 
or trodden down by an Amazonian 
market-woman bending under an im- 
mense hamper of vegetables; looking 
before and behind, and dodging fear- 
fully under horses’ noses. The quaint 
sharp gables are ranged along like so 
many immense saw-teeth, or else the 
ancient red-tiled roofs, black-spotted by 
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the weather or smirched with lichens, 
offer their slopes to the beholder, with 
cozy, snuggling ranges of dormers, all 
awry, with a gray grimalkin in one, 
which stretches its neck eagerly up and 
moves it round and round in a circle, 
following the flight of the pigeons close 
above. What a queer, funny way these 
houses have of standing along in a row 
like a company of -militia!—some with 
backs to faces, others with backs to 
backs, other sides to sides, and every one 
leaning in its own peculiar direction. 

But to-day there is only an occasional 
peasant-woman, in a very short dress, 
stumping along with her wooden shoes, 
and rattling over the cobbles as she 
shoves her toes in at every step; or one 
of Bismarck’s boys, in his uniform of 
dark blue with facings of red, and his 
great fascine-knife dangling in its broad 
sheath against his legs, while he munches 
a sausage that he holds in both hands. 
Here a bony Brandenburger, with hard, 
gristly face, so different from the blue- 
eyed Saxon, hurries along, wrapping 
himself closely on this blustering May- 
day in the sheepskin cloak fashioned as 
in the time of Tacitus, 

The university is still there, in its long, 
barrack-like walls, and the porter still 
exhibits the study of Melanchthon, but 


it is drearily empty, dusty and cob- ' 


webbed. Just outside the Potsdam gate 
flourishes a lusty spreading tree, called 
the Luther Oak, planted some thirty 

- summers ago on the spot where “ stout- 
hearted Martin Luther” kindled a fire 
and burned the Papal bull. 

Once out of Wittenberg, I journeyed 
on along the ancient royal highway, be- 
tween the ever-welcome colonnades of 
stately poplars, planted that the royal 
head might never be scorched by the too 
ardent sun of summer. The sun shone 
as brightly as it ever does in blue old 
Germany, but what a weary, weary land 
to my eyes, on the pitiless cold May- 
day, was that sandy champaign, almost 
utterly naked in its hopeless sterility, 
and diversified only now and then by a 
bald-headed knoll, swelling broadly up 
with a thousand acres! So indescriba- 
bly blue and cold and pinched was it, 


without any vegetation but a forest of 
cultivated pines, which, after a quarter 
of a century, had struggled up with their 
wretched, scraggy stems only fifteen feet! 
The very soil looked blue and thin and 
skinny, and the rye looked blue, and so 
meagre and chilled that it could not 
conceal the ground or the knees of the 
men who plucked up the weeds. All 
the dismal immensity of this fenceless, 
hedgeless, houseless waste, except an 
acre of rye in a thousand, was given up 
to the sorrel, the lichens and the quitches. 
The very air seemed poor and atten- 


-uated, like thin skimmed milk. All the 


houses were clustered together in little 
villages far apart, where they huddled 
close, as if for warmth; the dead, dull 
peat-fires gave forth no cheerful wreath- 
ing smoke; and in all the desolate waste 
there was scarcely a soul abroad. The 
faces of the yellow-haired children, who 
were occasionally watching some geese, 
were mottled with blue and purple and 
goose-pimples, and if a man ventured 
abroad to pluck up weeds in the stunted 
rye, which seemed to shiver with a kind 
of rustling, starved chilliness, his hands 
were bluer than the air. So utterly 
wornout, so bluish-wan and starved with 
the lapse of untold centuries seemed 
all the earth and the air of that Ger- 
many which I looked out upon on that 
dismal May forenoon. 

Lamartine says the blood of the Ger- 
mans is blue, but that of these Bran- 
denburgers must certainly be sour. 

It will readily be believed that I did 
not undertake a pilgrimage through this 
inexpressibly bleak region in pursuit of 
fine landscapes. I wished only to visit, 
by their own firesides and in their own 
fields, that sturdy, grim, Puritanic race 
of Brandenburgers to whom Prussia is 
primarily indebted for all her greatness. 

It was weary hours after the middle 
of the day before the spires of Witten- 
berg disappeared below a sand-hill. 
The afternoon was far spent, and J 
began to cast longing glances ahead in 
search of an eligible tavern, for I thor- 
oughly agree with Dr. Johnson that 
“there is nothing which has yet been 
contrived by man by which so much 
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happiness is produced as by a good 
tavern.” Ihad come up with a thump- 
ing lout of a young peasant, who strode 
along with his “clouted shoon,”’ meas- 
uring about a yard and a quarter ata 
stride, whose voice blubbered and gur- 
gled up out of his stomach in such a 
manner that the fierce wind whisked it 
away, and left me nothing but an occa- 
sional horse-laugh (whereupon I would 
also laugh, though I had not the re- 
motest notion of the matters whereof he 
was discoursing); and by his advice I 
passed several inns, though I found 
afterward, to my sorrow, he was look- 
ing only for the cheapest. At last we 
came to one which was meaner than all 
the others, but I was too weary to go 
a step farther. 
name of the inn of the Green Linden. 
It was a mere hovel, built of cobbles 
and mud-stuccoed, tawny-yellow within, 
greenish-yellow without, with an earth- 
en floor and benches around the walls. 
Above the door were twined some sprigs 
of Whitsuntide birch, which I had seen 
during the day on the peasants’ hats, 
wagons and everywhere. 

Around a pine table were eight or ten 
men and hobbledehoys, each with a 
Schoppen of terribly stiff beer before 
him, and most of them smoking the 
long, goose-necked porcelain pipe, while 
four of them were intent on cards. The 
men were hard, gristly- faced, sour- 
blooded fellows, who only muttered 
now and then a monosyllable, which I 
could seldom understand; while the 
youths looked on with the most vacu- 
ous, loamy countenances imaginable. 
So intent were they on the miserable 
game that they gave no heed to our ar- 
rival, and when I endeavored to ascer- 
tain who was the landlord, I received 
only a blank stare or a gesture of im- 
patience. I sat down and waited, and I 
confess for a few minutes my enthusi- 
asm for the Prussian people fell abso- 
lutely to the freezing-point. 

After about half an hour the landlord 
seemed to be disturbed in his mind by 
a suspicion that I was a foreigner, drew 
near and ascertained that fact, where- 
upon he brought me some vile black 


It bore the pretentious ' 


coffee and some good wheaten Seszazel, 
and then returned to his occupation. 
The players continued at their game 
far into the night, and though the stakes 
were of the most trifling nature, often 
only a half penny, they displayed at 
fierce and obstinate eagerness which 
was surprising. They would rise up on 
their feet, lean far across the table and 
smite it with appalling violence. When 
they at last desisted, and were preparing 
to disperse, they collected about me, 
and, finding I was an American, listen- 
ed to me a while witha kind of drowsy, 
immovable passiveness, while the smoke 
lazily swirled above their heads. Un- 
like the lively Swabians and the joyous 
drinkers of the sunny wine of Freiburg, 
they scarcely asked any questions or 
expressed any interest beyond grunting 
their assent or wonder. 

At last the host and myself were left 
alone, and then he proceeded to pre- 
pare the only couch he could offer by 
shaking down on the floor a bundle of 
rye straw. He tucked me all up, as if 
I were one of his young Buden, shook 
the hand which I reached out from the 
straw, and left me with a cheerful 
Schlafen Sie wohl, In the adjoining 
room a lusty fellow stretched himself on 
a bench, pillowed his head on a por- 
tentous loaf of rye bread, not having 
even inserted that useful article of diet 
into a pillow-case, and there he snored 
—stertitque supinus—the livelong night 
in a tone so audible that I was greatly 
tempted to rise and introduce a wisp 
of rye straw judiciously into his wind- 
pipe. 

When I sat up on my couch next 
morning, pulling the straw out of my 
hair, I said to myself, like Richard, 
“Oh, I have passed a miserable night !” 
I had not had any “fearful dreams,” 
nor, for that matter, any sleep, that I 
was aware of; neither had I any “ugly 
sights,”’ because it was too dark to see 
them, but I felt them. They appeared 
to be greatly rejoiced to be permitted, 
once in their lives, to extract blood out 
of a man’s veins, instead of beer. 

The next day I passed through spec- 
tacles of the most wonderfully minute 
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and unceasing toil. In an artificial 
pine forest, where the trees were become 
too large to be ploughed, there were 
men on their knees plucking the weeds 
between the rows; others in long sheep- 
skin cloaks were weeding fields of flax ; 
a woman was culling in a royal forest 
the merest sprigs and leaf-stems for 
fuel; others along the roadside snipped 
off the close, short fleece of grass, and 
carried it in mighty bundles on their 
backs for the stalled cattle. Here a 
stalwart yeoman lazily leans his chin 
on his crook, guarding three sheep as 
they nimbly nibble! Peasant-women, 
going to the village to hawk their little 
produce, shuffled along with their wood- 
en shoes, making a prodigious .dust, 
chatting cheerfully with their stolid 


lords, though they were bowed down | 
nearly to the earth beneath the intoler- 


able weight of vegetables. And the in- 
famous brutal tyrants trudged along be- 
side the poor women, never even offer- 
ing to touch the burdens with so much 
as one of their fingers ! 

I think the Prussians will certainly 
never “witch the world with noble horse- 
manship.” The horses are splendid 
creatures for farm-animals, strong and 
glossy and round, superb as the finest 
Clydesdales; but the owners seem to 
have no confidence upon their backs, 
and little skill in guiding them in ve- 
hicles. The Prussians are by no means 
a chivalric race, in the etymologic sense. 
In all my travels in Prussia I have yet 
to see a civilian on horseback outside 
of a city, and even there it is usually 
only officers who prance through the 
streets. The immense superiority of the 
Hungarian cavalry over the Prussian 
was abundantly demonstrated in the 
Bohemian campaign until the magnifi- 
cent infantry battalions turned the scale; 
and the dreaded “three Uhlans” of 
Edmond About were far oftener Poles 
than Prussians. It is said that the po- 
tentates of Germany, when paying a 
visit of ceremony to a foreign sovereign, 
always take with them a favorite charger 
or two to whose paces they aré accus- 
tomed, that there may be no blunders 
or embarrassments in the reviews 





through their unskillful horsemanship. 
These poor peasants evince little more 
confidence in their skill than do their 
sovereigns, and. the outrageously un- 
professional and awkward manner in 
which they handle the noble brutes’ 
would enrage a lover of handsome 
horses beyond endurance. To save 
toll at the gates, they not unfrequently 
hitch one horse to a two-horse wagon, 
so that the pole bruises and thumps his 
legs in a shameful manner. And then 
to hitch the head of one gallant horse 
to the tail of another ! 

In the village of Beelitz I had an 
amusing adventure, resulting from my 
ignorance of the customs of the coun- 
try, which illustrates a certain phase 
of Prussian society. Upon entering the 
village, I began to cast about me for 
some eligible tavern wherein I might 
take my customary mid-day repast. 
The first one I approached was the inn 
of the Black Horse, but there were 
rather too many yellow-haired, un- 
washed children and dingy geese about 
it; besides, the sign hung down from 
one corner. The only other inn was 
the White Eagle, which was scarcely 
any better, but it was Hobson’s choice. 
It was an extremely small and unpre- 
tentious edifice, though with walls near- 
ly a man’s stature in thickness, and I 
could overhear the appetizing clink of 
knives ‘on plates just inside the door; 
so, in doubt whether it was really a 
public tavern or not, I rapped. Only 
the clink of the dinner-knives respond- 
ed. The operation was repeated with a 
certain amount of vigor. There wasa 
kind of objurgatory remark made with- 
in, and in a moment the door was 
opened about two feet, and an immense 
brawny arm, bared to the elbow, was 
extended around the edge of the door. 
In the fingers there was clutched a 
bunch of some substance which ap- 
peared to solicit my closer inspection. 
A single glance revealed to me the in- 
teresting fact that it was bread: it was 
undoubtedly bread. This was an un- 
expectedly prompt response to my de- 
sires, and presented an opportunity for 
the acquisition of a limited amount of 
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provisions cheap, but one of which my | 
conscience would not permit me to avail 
myself. However, I scrutinized the 
bread with quite a lively interest. It 
was manifestly good bread; that is, it 
had been good bread, but was now 
somewhat dry: indeed, I may say it 
was altogether devoid of moisture. 
Presently the hand holding this article 
of diet executed a sudden movement 
of impatience, or as it were of beckon- 
ing or blandishment, as if I were ex- 
pected to take this bread and masticate 
the same. But as I still hesitated, the 
hand was suddenly withdrawn into the 
tavern, there was a very audible re- 
mark made inside, and then the brawny 
hostess owning the hand presented her- 
self at the door, and immediately ap- 
peared to have made an astounding dis- 
covery. Blushes and embarrassment! 
Stammerings! Mutual explanations! 
Ample and shamefaced apologies! “A 
substantial dinner of boiled beef and 
cabbage! Moral: Ina country where 
beggars are numerous never knock at 
the tavern door. 

Potsdam was my lounge jinis char- 
teque viegue. In regard to this place 
it may be of interest to give-some Prus- 
sian official statistics, taken from the 
Fahrbuch, The taxes in Prussia are 
very heavy, but are perhaps more equit- 
ably levied and collected than in any 
other country in the world. The peo- 
ple are divided into six classes, accord- 
ing to the amount of their property, and 
the rate of taxation is different for each 
class. The sum-total of ‘the taxes col- 
lected in the monarchy in 1867 averaged 
5ox0 thalers ($39.75 in specie) for every 
man, woman and child, which is more 
than a farm-laborer earns in a year 
about Wittenberg. In Hanover, before 
it was annexed, the direct taxes aver- 
aged only $34 a head; in Hesse Cassel, 
$25.50. In Bavaria, in the same year, 
the direct tax was only 80 cents! 

In the various eastern provinces the 
size of farms averages as follows: Prus- 
sia, 113 acres; Posen, 96; Pomerania, 
114; Brandenburg, 83. As a basis of 
comparison, farms in the United States 
average about 75 acres; in Texas alone, 
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500; in England, 475. From this it 
may be inferred that the condition of 
the Prussian peasantry is far better than 
that of the English. Of the 55,687,049 
acres in the above provinces, the nobil-_ 
ity own only 19,704,506 acres — the. 
peasantry, 35,982,543. 

According to the census of 1863, there 
were in the whole Prussian monarchy— 


Independent landholders...... 762,157 


Renters of land (independ- . 





ent) 
Persons owning land as a sec- 
ondary business... 421,544. 
Total..scccsseccceeserereres Iy216,919 


The number of servants, apprentices, 
day-laborers and artisans of various 
sorts employed on farms (not independ- 
ent) was I,911,861—a number consid- 
erably greater than that of the inde- 
pendents given above. 

The relation of independent Jand- 
holders to the agricultural laborers of 
all sorts varies in different districts. 
Thus in Stralsund the latter class is to 
the former as 5.40 to I; in the Berlin 
district, 3.32; Potsdam, 2.58; Kénigs- 
berg, 2.73; Magdeburg, 2.06; Erfurt, 
1.24; Cologne, 1.05; Aix-la- Chapelle, 
0.82; Sigmaringen, 0.41, The point 
which is interesting in this is, that the 
proportion of independent landholders 
in South Germany (of which the dis- 
trict of Sigmaringen may be considered 
representative) is much larger than it is 
in Prussia, where the dependent labor- 
ers prevail. This accounts in part for 
the stronger democratic proclivities of 
South Germany. 

Another notable and apparently par- 
adoxical fact is, as the above figures 
show, that in the Westphalian and other 
fertile provinces along the Rhine the 
proportion of laborers is comparatively 
less than in the sterile eastern prov- 
inces: in other words, in those fat prov- 
inces where the Catholics are most nu- 
merous and wine abounds the number 
of dependent laborers is smaller pro- 
portionately than in those sandy bar- 
rens peopled by a grim, Puritanic, beer- 
drinking population. This appears to 
be contrary to the usual ‘state of affairs 
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in such regions respectively in other 
nations. The explanation seems to be, 
that these eastern provinces have been 
longest under the hard rule of Prussia, 
and that the onerous taxes which have 
been necessitated by her military sys- 
tem have forced many farmers to sell 
their little properties and become labor- 
ers for the nobility. Ifso, it is the hard 
and bitter price which Germany has to 
pay for union, because nothing else in 
the world but the grim military system 
of Prussia could ever stamp out the in- 
fernal janglings of the princelings of 
Central and Southern Germany, and 
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make one great nation, respectable and 
strong. The world will never know, 
until it is fully set forth in history, the 
infinite indebtedness of Germany to 
those few, early Puritanic provinces of 
Prussia, and the mighty burdens they 
have borne in building up, in spite of 
itself, the greatness of the German na- 
tion. When Germany is fully united 
and strong externally, she will become 
liberal to her own citizens. As Bis- 
marck says, “None but a completed 
commonwealth can afford the luxury of 
a liberal government.” 

STEPHEN POWERS. 
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STUDENT RAMBLES IN PRUSSIA. 


I, 


GTANDING just outside the mighty 
ramparts of Magdeburg and look- 
ing south, I saw only grass, a green in- 
finity of grass. Not a tree for the birds 
to twiddle their feathers in, and sing. 
“Daz tuot den vogelinen wé,” as the 
ancient Walther sings. How grumpy 
they were, although it was June, as if 
they felt sour toward the Lombardy 
poplars along the highway for shooting 
up their branches so straight that they 
could not build in them! Even when 
they wanted to alight they had to clutch 
a perpendicular twig desperately and 
stand out horizontal, to their great dis- 
gust. Evidently, I grumbled to myself, 
I shall find no better landscapes here 
than I should on the pork-fat prairies of 
Illinois. Fortunately, I was not look- 
ing for them, but for certain phases of 
poor humanity on the sugar-beet plan- 
tations; so, as Wieland advises, I swal- 
lowed the devil without looking long at 
him first, and trudged off toward Eis- 
leben. 

JImprimis, a circumstance, The su- 
perb old Lombardy poplars, regally 
useless and planted in the times of 
“divine right,” are here fast giving 
place to sweet-scented apples and cher- 
ries. It is the triumph of modern utili- 
tarian democracy over royalty. Every 
poplar destroyed is another infinitesimal 
kingling gone. “Off with his head!" 
Well done for him ! 

Walking down between these bloom- 
ing and sweet-smelling rows, here a 
king, there a score of democrats, zw- 
mer gerad’ aus (Americanicé, right 
straight ahead), you shall see, far out 
on the magnificent, long sea-rolls of 
brown loam, gangs of laborers, seventy 
or eighty in a row, men and women to- 
gether, dressed in blue Saxon linen, 
hoeing in the beet-rows, which reach 
away till they disappear below the blue 
horizon. It is the same sad, hopeless, 


trip-hammer stroke which one might 
have seen some twenty years ago in 
our own sunny Carolinas. To complete 
the delusion (for it is so distant you can- 
not distinguish complexions), there is 
the identical overseer (how much he 
looks like Legree!) moving slowly to 
and fro along the line, berating the 
careless, now stooping down to crook 
his forefinger under a sorrel, now re- 
planting some precious beet-plant chop- 
ped up by the clumsy hoers. 

What volumes of unwritten despair, 


“of heart-crushing, hopeless poverty, 


there are in those languid motions, in 
that frequent stopping, on the most 
frivolous pretences, to gape and gaze 
about, in that drowsy lifting of the heavy 
Hache, to let it descend of its own 
mere weight! Yet it is not that there 
is, except in winter and in unusual 
cases, such an excessive amount of 
physical suffering; but the circumstance 
which is lamentable is the intellectual 
vacuousness, the stupidity, the lubricity, 
and the utter crushing out of noble am- 
bitions wrought by this never-ending 
drudgery for another. It degrades hu- 
man nature to be always a hireling. 
As the sun nears the horizon, and fro- 
cul villarum culmina fumant with sup- 
per-getting, how many a wistful glance 
is turned toward it! Yet, when the vil- 
lage bell rings, forthwith they throw up 
their heels, leap, and jump, and stand on 
their heads, and butt one another, like 
bellicose rams, showing that they lack 
much of exhaustion. But their toil is 
not ennobled by the sacred ambitions 
of ownership, and such drudgery is in- 
evitably brutalizing. 

For this reason it was that in the village 
inns, although the peasants who flocked 
in to fuddle themselves with beer in the 
evening were more glib and oily in their 
speech than the sour-blooded boors 
about Wittenberg, they were far more 
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lascivious and without their sterling 
honesty. The unchastity of the South 
Germans is partly accounted for by their 
softer climate, but here the same tem- 
perature prevails as about Wittenberg. 

The Germans seem to suffer in their 
moral nature under a purely hireling 
system more than any other people of 
Christendom. Manifestly, they are not 
to be compared to the Italians as to the 
absolute descent, because they fall from 
a higher level, but they are a nobler 
race, and are correspondingly more 
brutalized by peonage. 

The laborers on these beet-plantations 
live in immense barracks owned by the 
planters, and in the towns those em- 
ployed in the sugar-factories live in the 
same manner, but in still more deplora- 
ble squalor. Salt is a government mon- 
opoly, costing them often a tenth of 
their pitiful earnings, and they live 
largely off beets and other vegetables, 
and greens snipped out of the fields, on 
account of which their faces are very 
fluffy and pulpy. They seem to have 
in their veins the colorless lymph of 
fishes. The little carroty-haired chil- 
dren, tumbling on their heads in the 
streets of Stassfurt, have the ophthalmia 
to a distressing extent. Nearly all of 
them look repulsively blear-eyed and 
watery, as if they were just about to 
dissolve away. 

A very intelligent editor of Stassfurt 
said to me, earnestly, “This sugar-beet 
business is the ruin of our people.” 

I talked with one of the hirelings on 
the plantation, who was a little more 
intelligent than most I tried, but his 
utter ignorance of political liberty was 
astonishing. Said I to him, ‘Couldn't 
you get along without a king, think ?” 

The question almost shocked him, and 
he looked quite vacant: “ The king gives 
alms tothe poor.” That was the strong- 
est suggestion that occurred to him. 

“But suppose you should elect your 
king, and allow him regular wages, such 
as you get yourself, only higher in pro- 
portion to his place ?” 

The poor fellow'’s countenance was 
really troubled, and he answered softly, 
as if afraid he might be overheard, ‘Oh, 


I think that would be bad, for then the 
poor would get no alms.” 

“Is that all you fear? But suppose 
your Diet in Berlin paid him wages, not 
half so much as he has now, and saved 
the rest for the poor?" 

He gave a glance to be sure we were 
not overheard, and then he cogitated 
the idea of electing a king, which seemed 
to be peculiarly strange and terrible to 
him. Then came the argument which 
was convincing: “But if we did not 
vote for this king, but another, his po- 
lice would come and catch us and put 
us in prison.” 

The poor scared, starved soul! So 
utterly impossible was it for him to place 
himself back of the notion of a king, 
having all rights and all moneys, and 
giving to this-poor beet-hoer and his 
fellows so much of either as suited his 
serene pleasure! He seemed to be as in- 
capable of conceiving of anything what- 
soever existing without the consent of 
the king as we all are of understanding 
how the Almighty has existed from eter- 
nity, self-created. I questioned many, 
and found that this notion of royal alms- 
giving was always uppermost. 

And in this place it is necessary to 
write a thing which may seem terribly 
un-American and undemocratic. A vast 
majority of the masses of the Continent, 
at least in the country—and that even 
in Prussia, the most intelligent of na- 
tions—are not “sighing for liberty” at 
all. They do not even know what lib- 
erty is. The root of the matter is not 
found in them. They are dimly con- 
scious, like a linnet hatched in its wicker 
cage, that something is lacking in their 
little lives, that “there's somewhat in 
this world amiss ;”’ but if they long to 
come to America, an honest analysis of 
their minds would evolve the unheroic 
fact that most of them were distinctly 
conscious of no more elevated purpose 
than to be able to acquire a more ample 
quantum of meat and mustard for a 
smaller outlay of labor. 

The war between Prussia and Austria 
was just in its incipiency, the Prussian 
government was rapidly mobilizing its 
regiments and hurling them down 
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through Saxony, and the village of 
Stassfurt was clamorous with belligerent 
talk. Nevertheless, one thing was spe- 
cially noteworthy—to wit, that the dis- 
putants always confined themselves to a 
mention of " Prussia’ and“ Austria,’’ and 
never, on a single occasion, allowed 
themselves to speak of “the king" or 
“the emperor,” or of any other name 
standing for living flesh and blood. As 
they sat around their little tables I 
thought many times they would cer- 
tainly fall to tweaking each other's 
noses, First, one would stand up, lean 
far across the table, and beat it very 
earnestly with his fist or strike wildly 
into the atmosphere, as if in the prose- 
cution of severely personal hostilities 
against a June-bug; then the other 
would do the same; then they would 
both Jeap up, put their faces close to- 
gether, and discourse very violently 
and simultaneously for many moments 
together. : 

Close by the roadside, on an emi- 
nence commanding a prospect far and 
wide over the plains, stood a sandstone 
monolith, which, to the seeker after the 
dark ways of character, was a better 
guide than ever Number Nip was to 
the wayfarer. It appears that the duke 
of Anhalt, on whose territory it stood, 
some twenty years ago, when his ex- 
cessive taxes had reduced the people to 
beggary, was graciously moved in his 
paternal heart to order the construction 
of a ducal turnpike, to enable his sub- 
jects to keep away the wolf from their 
cabins. This was all very good and 
pleasant to a philanthropic mind, but 
the weak point of the German character 
appears on this monument, with this 
legend among others: “Wanderer, as 
you pause here, let us joyfully declare 
to you that Love fashioned this column 
as a memorial of our lealty to him.” 
If Americans had received government 
assistance of this sort, perhaps they 
would have passed a series of resolu- 
tions in gratitude, perhaps not, and 
there the whole matter would have 
ended. 

The principal circumstance to be 
noted in this inscription is that certain 


‘at Berlin.” 


something of servility, of adulation and 
incense-burning to sleek rank rather 
than to starved and penniless genius, 
that “too-muchness” of loyalty, of which 
Coleridge accuses the Germans. Com- 
pare the German Domsirychen with the 
cathedrals of Italy. In the latter there 
are tens of thousands of statues, statu- 
ettes, busts, pictures, cartoons, in which 
the children of genius do each other no- 
ble honor above all ribboned potentates ; 
but in German churches there are few 
grand tombs except to coffin the purple, 
few sublime frescoes except to celebrate 
the heroism of the blue blood. How 
true, how pitifully true, that caustic word 
of Von Moltke as he stood before the 
portraits of Bazaine and McMahon in 
Versailles !—“I think we Prussian gen- 
erals have about as much merit as these 
gentlemen, but, by God! they will not 
place any of our portraits ina Pantheon 
Of all nations in Europe 
the most peaceful and the most unhand- 
some on a horse, they have the most ab- 
surd disproportion of ,equestrian bronze 
in their streets. 

When will Germany cease to worship 
kings, and build for genius a Chaucer's 
House of Fame? Who will ever rear 
the true Walhalla of Germany, wherein 
shall be gathered her real Einheriar ? 

What more contemptuous term of re- _ 
proach in the rest of Europe than “ Ger- 
man count!"’ In their journals they 
quote the sayings of their great states- 
men far oftener than we in America do, 
but this is merely the tribute of book- 
worms, the conceit of learning. It is 
egotism. Egotism and skepticism are 
one; and it isa curious commentary on 
the value of most modern skepticism 
that the most skeptical people of Eu- 
rope are the most king-worshiping na- . 
tion. There is a skepticism which is 
servility itself. A skeptical people can 
never maintain republican government. 
They are too absolute—they must push 
every principle to its ultimate results : 
none of the imperfect systems which 
alone, in this fallen world, can be car- 
ried on among men will be tolerated by 
them. They would pick such a govern- 
ment to pieces, and establish in its stead 
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such a hopelessly complicated and Uto- 
pian affair as was sought to be made in 
1848 in Frankfort. There is no elas- 
ticity in the German character, no spirit 
of compromise, none of our American 
easy, swinging Zazssez aller which is in- 
dispensable to self-government. The 
German loses his temper in politics—he 
strikes blindly about him: a German 
minority always protests. Germans 
have no patience with political offend- 
ers. “Shoot them down like mad 
dogs!’ said Luther of the rebellious 
peasants, : 

But we have wandered a long way 
from our sandstone pillar. Yes, here is 
-Hettstadt. The landlord of the White 
Swan was a tall, slender, meagre-faced 
man, and he received me with much 
solemnity. We sat down on opposite 
sides of the polished earthenware stove 
reaching nearly to the ceiling, he with 
a hand on each knee, and I looked at 
him and he looked at me, and we both 
looked at each other. To keep up the 
conversation, I was obliged to set forth 
unto him my whole history in order, 
interspersing the same with divers in- 
structive accounts of American wheat 
and rye. But when the young people 
came in in the evening, as ever, to re- 
fresh themselves with a little beer, his 
tongue was loosened, and I discovered 
that his preternatural gravity had been 
superinduced by the fact that he was 
engaged in a profound cogitation in his 
mind, endeavoring to lift himself to the 
realization that he had an undoubted 
live American under his rafters. He 
rehearsed to them with an almost child- 
ish eagerness all my noble qualities and 
every minutest circumstance of the won- 
derful vegetables grown in America, 
every man the while looking at me with 
his two round eyes, with many ejacula- 
tions of admiration, until I began to 
feel, as Hawthorne says he did once 
when lionized, very much like a hippo- 
potamus. I had to drink an alarming 
quantity of beer that evening, and an- 
swer several hundred questions about 
America, and I had hard work to get 
away to bed about midnight. 

Eisleben stands on one side of a 
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picturesque valley, not very deep and 
about half a mile wide, looking across 
to vast accumulations of copper slag 
heaped among the knolls. It is of the 
invariable fashion, all split up with the 
crookedest little alleys, cobble-paved 
and without footways, and yellow-stuc- 
coed, sharp-gabled houses. After de- 
positing my traveling-bag in the Golden 
Ship, I immediately set out to seek the 
birth-place of the great monk. And 
what a disappointment it was, to be 
sure! Elizabeth Goethe says: ‘The 
individual is buried in consecrated 
ground: so shall one also bury great 
and rare events in a beautiful coffin of 
recollections, to which each can return 
to commemorate the remembrance.” 
But how all my youthful and rose-col- 
ored imaginings of Luther's birth-place 
were mildewed! Yet it was profitable 
to see from what a vile chrysalis-case 
emerged so great a soul. 

Conceive a mud-and-cobble house, 
of the natural earth-color, jammed in 
between two others so tightly that it 
shoots up into two tall stories, though 
scarcely more than fifteen feet on the 
ground, looking like a little boy in a 
spelling-class standing on tiptoe, with 
his arms squared close to his body. 
Not more than five corpulent old burgh- 
ers could walk abreast in the alley be- 
fore it, and right in front of the stone 
step, worn out many inches by centu- 
ries of use, trickled along a film of 
drainage. The tiny window on the 
right of the door contained nearly a 
hundred pieces of stained glass, about 
three-fourths of them square, and the 
others puttied together in kaleidoscopic 
fashion. Over the door was a black 
medallion bust of the Reformer—a 
modern work—with leaves and grapes 
twined around it, and this dubious 
legend written above: 

*€ Jedes Wort ist Luther’s Lehr, 
Darum vergeht sie immer mehr.” 
The door consisted of two rough, un- 
planed boards tacked together, and the 
walls were of almost Cyclopean thick- 
ness, the same within as without. In one 
corner there was a huge, uncouth struc- 
ture of hewn logs arranged in steps, 
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whereby we ascended to the upper 
story. This is low, and the walls are 
partly covered with ragged paper, partly 
with rude inedizeval frescoes, and partly 
with framed paintings, generally by Cra- 
nach and Albrecht Diirer, referring to 
scenes in Luther’s history. They are 
in the quaint, curious, pre-Raphaelite 
style, the trees looking like toy trees 
drawn by school-children, with occa- 
sional dabs of leaves without any visi- 
ble means of support, and the trunks 
sometimes failing to make a conjunc- 
tion with the ground, and looking much 
as if they felt it was the “winter of their 
discontent; and the people reaching 
their arms out of their breasts, as in an 
Egyptian wall-picture. One of them 
pictures the Diet of Worms under bib- 
lical forms, being divided into three 
compartments—that on the right show- 
ing Nebuchadnezzar (Charles V.) and 
the three young Jews (Luther, Spalatin, 
etc.), with the corpulent form of Tetzel 
among his councilors; that in the cen- 
tre, the golden image (Popery); and 
that on the left, the Jews in the burning 
fiery furnace. 

Most of these paintings are full of 
the bigotry of the time, Luther’s ser- 
mons done in oil colors, breathing 
threatenings and slaughter against the 
Pope. They are as Luther describes 
himself, “rough, boisterous, stormy, 
and altogether warlike, born to fight 
innumerable devils and monsters, to 
remove stumps and stones, to cut down 
thistles and ‘thorns, and to clear the 
wild woods.” In a little cabinet there 
are some coins full of the same intoler- 
ance—one of them, for instance, being 
so arranged that when one side is up- 
permost, the beholder sees Leo X., but 
when the other is turned up there ap- 
pears a moderately correct likeness of 
the devil. 

It will be remembered that Luther 
had by “the profoundly learned lady, 
Catherine Luther, his gracious house- 
wife,” whom he valued “above the king- 
dom of France or the state of Venice,” 
six children. The eighth generation 
of his descendants was represented, in 
the male line, by Joseph Carl Luther 





alone. This Joseph had seven chil- 


: dren, of whom all except two daughters, 


Maria and Elizabeth, were in 1867 living 
in Halle or its vicinity. None of them 
were at all distinguished, and nobody 
in Eisleben or anywhere else knew any- 
thing concerning them beyond the sim- 
ple fact that they existed. ‘Sense be- 
comes nonsense, welfare a plague: alas 
for thee that thou arta gtendsony * says 
Goethe. 

The memory of the mighty monk is 
not cherished as it deserves, either by 
the Prussian government of by the Ger- 
man people. Not in all the city of 
Eisleben, with its two daily newspapers, 


could I find a photograph of the Re-. 


former, and it was with difficulty that I 
discovered in an obsure Buchhandlung 
one of his house. The stone step: of 
his humble dwelling is little worn now 
by the tread of reverent pilgrims, and 
the cobwebs stretch athwart the stairs. 
Germany has erected a few'statues in 
honor of genius—to Guttenberg, Faust 
and Schéffer, to Goethe and Schiller; 
but most of its statues are in apotheosis 
of sashed and ribboned idiocy, bestrid- 
ing the horse which the Germans of all 
men sit most ill, and only great “ by the 
grace of God” or the titular additions 
of flunkeyism. France writes on her 
July Column the names of a@// her im- 
mortals; Italy fashions from the imper- 
ishable marble, with the long patience 
of centuries, and places in her Panthe- 
on at Milan, the shapes of a// her illus- 
trious sons; but Germany, which is full 
of bronze kings who in their generation 
were tyrannic idiots, plants no worthy 
statue to Humboldt or Luther or Beetho- 
ven, princes of science, of religion and 
music in all our Christian world. Peace- 
ful as she is, in all practical matters 
Germany is the youngest of all civilized 
peoples, and, like a young girl, her im- 
agination runs on military brass and 
spangles, 

The -next day was Sunday, and we 
attended service in the little chapel 
wherein Luther preached his last ser- 
mon, Its rough walls were cracked 
and crumbled away in many places, 
affording chinks for the chattering rooks, 
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and checkered around the bottom out- 
side with memorial tablets of stone, 
bearing the names of deceased church- 
members. The high-backed, perpen- 
dicular seats were thoroughly of the 
American pioneer sort in their discom- 
fortableness. They reminded one for- 
cibly of the ancient and ever-to-be- 
remembered meeting-house of one’s 
youth, wherein one was wont to sit, lis- 
tening to 
« The humming of the drowsy pulpit-drone 
Half God’s good Sabbath,” 

with one’s little legs projected straight 
forward, like a couple of marline-spikes, 
now sleepily blinking at the flies dan- 
cing a mad cotillon in the air, and now 
munching.a caraway-speckled cookey, 
surreptitiously slipped into one’s hand 
as.a preventive against childish ungod- 
liness. 

The congregation rose to their feet 
during the reading of the text, and bent 
their heads reverently while the Lord’s 
Prayer was recited, as did also the pas- 
tor, removing his skull-cap, I was sur- 
prised to see, on the pulpit beside him, 
an old-fashioned hour-glass—surprised, 
because the Germans are noted for the 
brevity of their discourses, and are 
never so long-winded as were the sev- 
enteenth-century English divines, with 
their “sixteenthly ” and “seventeenth- 
ly,’ elaborated with “Episcopal per- 
tinacity,” as Sydney Smith says. 

There was a young editor in the town 
with whom I had some interesting talk. 
He advanced the striking but rather 
fanciful theory that public virtue and 
morality have decreased in Germany 
almost Jaré passu with the destruction 
of the forests. He said he was not 
alone in this belief, but that some of 
the governments had become convinced 
that unless the woods were replaced the 
people would lapse eventually into the 
corruption which destroyed Rome, and 
disappear from nations; and that they 
had begun, twenty or twenty-five years 
ago, to plant the pineries we now see 
growing. Germanthroughout! Virtue 
before a back-log always! But one 
thing is certain—the scarcity of fuel on 
the great plateau of Prussia has a be- 


numbing effect on the intellects of the 
peasants, who consume such quantities 
of cold beer besides. In the cities, at 
least among the wealthy, the rigor of 
the weather is mollified by fuel enough, 
but the picture of a raw-blooded peas- 
ant shivering over his still, dead, smoke- 
less peat-fire is not one suggestive of 
brilliant brain-work, Dr. H. P. Tappan, 
a distinguished metaphysician, said that 
when he wished to compose on a par- 
ticularly abstruse topic he shut himself 
in a cold room; but there is no logic in 
an unintermitting congelation. The ter- 
rible rigors of Dun Edin are doubtless 
well suited to the production of steely 
treatises on “Fixed -fate, free-will, fore- 
knowledge absolute,” if there be judi- 
cious alternations of roaring fires, but 
the poor, blue-nosed peasant, with never 
a jolly blaze before him, raps on his 
frosty mind and finds no foreknowledge 
in it at all. 

In the village of Querfurt I was bur- 
dened and overwhelmed by the hospi- 
talities of the people when they discov- 
ered I was a child of the Republic. In 
the evening I effected the acquaintance 
of a musician who had returned from 
our happy land with daughters and dol- 
lars, and he rallied a circle around me 
who kept me up till the stroke of mid- 
night, and were rapping at my door di- 
rectly after cock-crow. All that fore- 
noon, as | remember, and until three 
in the afternoon, we ranged through the 
village, visiting the ancient round-tower 
and— Well, I believe that was the only 
antiquity; but we made up for that by 
visiting it at various angles to complete 
the perspective; and each time we 
emerged from it we discovered an en- 
tirely new and convenient beer-garden, 
whereinto we entered, being weary, and 
rested, and refreshed ourselves with a 
little beer. My musical friend had in- 
doctrinated his fellows in the American 
custom for this particular occasion. In 
The Traveling Student, Schneider has 
the following : 

“Quiet, freshman! You are to keep 
still when old moss-heads speak,” 

“O Lord! I can’t stand so much 
drinking of healths. It’s killing me.” 
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“Hold your tongue, freshman! You 
have taken only nineteen Schopfen of 
vile cerevisium yet. That is nothing. 
Study three years, and you'll bring it 
up to twenty-nine.” 

Like the luckless freshman, I thought 
it was a good time to stop, between nine- 
teen and twenty-nine. But such genial 
and overflowing hospitality !—one can- 
not be boorish. What a tempting way 
the Germans have of arranging provis- 
ions in the show-windows, with rural 
scenery !—boiled hams, daisies, links 
of sausages, sweet-williams, sprouting 
pinks, sweet fountains and moss-banks. 
This is a glass of Afadtrunk, a beverage 
new to Americans, and quite innocent. 

“My friends, we all shakes our hands, 
Sausages hanging in the woods. Fine 
portrait of General Scott on the wall. 
General Scott fought for his country, and 
whipped the Mexicans. You throws up 
your hat for General Scott.” 

It was long after noon before I could 
by any means get away from the im- 
portunate hospitality of these pleasant 
people. Like the young editor of Eis- 
leben, my musical friend accompanied 
me many miles, and insisted on carry- 
ing my traveling-bag the entire distance. 
It was an extremely warm day in June, 
and he was quite a stout little gentle- 
man, yet he clothed himself with a 
heavy overcoat before he started, and, 
to my astonishment, wore it the whole 
afternoon, but laid it off directly we en- 
tered the cool hotel in the evening. Of 
course, after our arduous labors in ex- 
ploring the round-tower, we frequently 
became fatigued, whereupon we would 
enter a little inn and refresh ourselves 
with a little beer. There was an inn 
every half mile, and my musical friend 
was not partial to any one. At first I 
kept him company, but presently I was 
obliged to skip every other inn, and at 
last to refuse, sternly and absolutely. 

The German capacity to drink beer 
is positively amazing. My friend ap- 
peared no whit the worse for his innu- 
merable “ potations pottle deep.” And, 
indeed, I never saw an habitual sot, or 
even a drunken man, in Prussia, though 
the latter can be seen every Sunday in 





Munich. One thing is certain —the 
Germans are far more temperate, with 
their astonishing consumption of beer, 
than we are in America, with our small- 
er use of whisky. ; 

Next day, when I parted from my 
stout little musical friend in Freiburg, 
he seemed considerably affected: his 
eyes moistened, his voice trembled, and 
before I was in the least aware of his 
intentions upon me, he imprinted a very 
warm, soft and broad kiss on my fore- 
head. There was no doubt whatever 
of the sincerity of his affection, yet I 
confess I almost staggered with amaze- 
ment. But this same man the‘day be- 
fore, when we came upon a poor woman 
who had fallen in the road beneath a 
mighty bunch of grass which she had 
reaped and stacked upon her neck, 
passed her by with contemptuous un- 
concern. It did not seem to occur to 
him for a moment that she was the vic- 
tim of an infamous domestic tyranny. 
So strangely susceptible are the German 
people of the deepest attachments known 
on earth, and yet so destitute of gallant- 
ry, and often so tyrannous over their 
women and children! 

The sides of the valley in which Frei- 
burg stands are terraced for miles above 
and below with vineyards, for this is no 
longer the region of beer, but of cham- 
pagne. One of these vineyards, on a 
very steep hillside, was remarkable for 
its ancient and elaborate carvings in 
stone. All the terraces were fronted 
with perpendicular walls of natural rock, 
which was smoothed and ornamented 
with scenes chiseled in relief, almost life- 
size; as, a hunter shooting a fox which 
his dog had chased into a leaning tree, 
the hunter being several inches taller 
than the tree; Reynard hanging from a 
tree by his neck, yet screwing that mem- 
ber over, in his last agony, to squint 
down at the grapes; bacchanals dancing 
around Apollo playing the lyre; Lot’s 
daughters offering him wine in the cave ; 
the two spies carrying the grapes of 
Eshcol, etc. The entrance was under 
an arched gateway elegantly ornament- 
ed with carvings, vases and flowers, all 
in stone, and a steep flight of steps led 
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up the hill, with two statues of heathen 
divinities at every terrace, 

At Naumburg I had two hours to wait 
in the station, and 1 imprudently took 


out my map and papers, and began | 


reading the war-news from Bohemia. 
Presently a broad-faced, stalwart genz- 
darme, with a stout short sword in his 
scabbard, and trowsers which fitted his 
legs as if the latter had been molten 
and poured into them, came and gently 
tapped me ontheshoulder. He politely 
asked to see my “ papers,’’ meaning my 
passport, but as he could read no word 
in it—though J could hardly keep from 
bursting outright with laughter at the 
intense and inscrutable solemnity with 
which the fellow perused it a while—he 
requested me to accompany him to po- 
lice head-quarters. As nobody there 
could read English, we went next to the 
burgomaster. This personage was a 
blue-eyed, rather long-featured and ex- 


quisitely bland gentleman, seated be- : 


hind a desk, on which was a mountain 
of documents bound in the inevitable 
blue official pasteboard covers of Prus- 
sia. He questioned me pretty sharply. 
He could by no means comprehend 
what any rational individual should be 
doing walking about over Prussia and 
writing down matters in his book (it was 
war-time) without some ulterior Zaweck. 
He was deeply concerned to know what 
my Zweck was. “Was haben Ste denn 
sum Zweck?" he asked me several 
times. I explained to him, as well as I 
could, that my Zweck was to acquire 
useful and interesting information for 
myself, and also to impart the same to 
inquiring minds. But he was not satis- 
fied, and presently he bethought himself 
to call in his wife, who could speak Eng- 
lish. “Ziebe Frau,” said he,‘ herein.” 


This lady spoke English very sweetly, 
and it was all the more delicious from 
her exquisite musical and liquid German 
accent. It was worth more than an 
hour's arrest to be questioned by such 
a charming inquisitor, At his com- 


_ mand she perused my note-book pretty 


thoroughly, but when she found, instead 
of descriptions of fortresses intended for 
the use of the wicked Austrians, such 
peaceful and innocent observations as, 
for instance, that the king of Prussia 
squinted when he laughed, and that two 
gallons of goat's milk in Eisleben made 
a pound of strong cheese, she smiled 
feebly and handed the note-book back. 
To convince her :I was an American, I 
handed her some letters. She turned 
them over and over, and then looked 
at me with a puzzled and dubious ex- 
pression. ‘But they are not opened,” 
she said, with the faintest tone of ex- 
pectant triumph in her voice. 

The burgomaster also looked at me 
more sternly than he had hitherto done, 
as if demanding that this dark mystery 
should be solved at once. ~ 

I squeezed one a little in my hand, 
causing it to gape open at the end, where 
ithad been merely slit. They were both 
so chagrined that such a simple device 
should have escaped them that they at 
once dismissed the case. The lady ex- 
plained to her lord that the contents of 
my note-book were not dangerous, and 
that she was convinced I was by no 
means an incendiary person, a roaring 
democrat going about seeking helpless 
monarchs to devour; and so at last they 
sent me away, with very sweet and bland 
apologies and expressions of regret. I 
had barely time to catch the train for 
the Wartburg. STEPHEN PowERs. 
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S IT left the cathedral of Frankfort 

its great chimes of bells were peal- 
ing out wild and wide and swift, over 
the old imperial city, their clangorous 
summons to matins. What a stirring 
and imperious voice is that of the morn- 
ing bells wherewith, all round the 
world, the Church of the ancient Eter- 
nal City speaks yet to her worshipers ! 

I walked on, past the house of the 
good ath, wherein was lived that 
“rich and manifold life, without any 
positive moral tendency; past that 
lordly statue from whose troublous 
brow looks out the grandest mere in- 
tellect since Shakespeare; past the 
statues of those three men of whom 
Louis XI. said, in wonder, that they 
spent all their time in making “plusieurs 
beans lures. 

In a twinkling almost I popped out 
from the narrow, recking alleys of the 
old city into the superb beauty of this 
immensely rich metropolis, 

On one of its broad avenues, so sur- 
passingly rich in shade trees, among 


Ill. 


the ‘lordly piles built with “Christian 
ducats,” but inhabited by men scarcely 
known beyond the bulletins of the 
Frankfort Bourse, there nestles in a 
bosky labyrinth one little white-walled 
cottage, to whose owner Czar and Cesar 
and Kaiser do homage, It is the house 
of Rothschild. It is rather Oriental in 
shape, looking in front as if one low, 
flat-roofed house were placed upon an- 
other, the lower being much the wider. 
Across its whitewashed front, between 
the upper and lower ranges of case- 
ments, trails its one ornament — full 
of significance to its pretentious neigh- 
bors—a slender moulding of flowers 
and cornucopias intertwined. It was a 
pleasing spectacle, to find this descend- 
ant of a race once “God-beloved in old 
Jerusalem," now persecuted and home- 
less on earth, dwelling in unaffected 
simplicity, and content to observe that 
outward modesty which, like mercy, is 
“mightiest in the mightiest,” and so beau- 
tiful in contrast with the tawdry pomp 
of his people’s hereditary oppressors. 
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Once out of this wonderful wealth of 
suburban greenery, I entered upon the 
great champaign of the valley of the 
Main. It is early June, and a mctlow, 
drowsy glamour spreads like an en- 
chantment over the plain, softening the 
outlines of the low Wiesbaden moun- 
tains. Far down, athwart this sunny, 
dreamy plain, roll the light-green waters 
of the Main, while the spotless cope 
of the heavens spreads high and wide 
above, resting upon the hills “with 
peaky tops engrailed,” with which it is 
blended by the haze into an almost un- 
broken oneness. The stately poplars of 
the Prussian highways shade the road- 
side no longer, but are wholly replaced 
by stout-limbed apple trees, wherein the 
birds, exultant in the grateful warmth 
after a chill and rainy week, twitter and 
cheep and shake out their feathers and 
twiddle their tails, and jump up and 
down over their callow young a hun- 
dred thousand times a day, 

Whether on a noble and lordly estate 
of the dimensions of a house-yard, or 
on a bloated and grasping monopoly of 
a full-rounded acre, each peasant is till- 
ing the ancestral ground, separated from 

‘his neighbor by no unsightly fence or 
unsociable hedgerow, and molested in 
his operations by no ploughs or culti- 
vators, or other inconvenient and trou- 
blesome gimcracks of modern ambition. 
Every hamlet and every hovel is to-day 
deserted and silent. All the occupants 
are laboring in the fields this sunny 
weather, the woman side by side with 
her lord, brother and sister together, 
chattering maiden and lover a little 
apart. If the clumsy hobbledehoy dis- 
covers an injurious potato-worm close 
by the little pink toes of his beloved, 
and slashes at it with his mattock to 
see her jump and give a pretty scream, 
whose business in all the world is it but 
his own, I should like to know? Here 
one group, with measured and laborious 
stroke, swing the heavy, two-pronged 
mattock among the vines; others col- 
lect the wandering tendrils and teach 
them to clasp the espalicrs; a woman 
moves along the highway with erect 
and steady tread, bearing on her head 


a mighty bunch of grass; there one 
drives a lumbering water-tank back- 
ward and forward, while a helper slings 
the liquid. manure far and wide over 
the young meadow. 

At frequent intervals along the way- 
side still stand, in neglect and decay, 
the memorials of a religious devotion 
from which the living generations ap- 
pear to have grievously lapsed. The 
wooden crucifixes, some of which were 
erected over a century ago, and bearing 
effigies of the Redeemer in his dying 
agony, beneath which are still dimly 
discernible such legends as, “At the 
name of Jesus every knee shall bow,” 
now stand forsaken and dismantled, 
and, to the eye of taste, repulsive. 
Kneeling penitents no longer wear away 
the grass around them, or piteously beat 
their foreheads on the ground, or adorn 
their weather-stained arms with gar- 
lands; and when a summer breeze 
plays over the field, it sways the bend- 
ing stalks of rye full against these des 
labentes deorum, The peasants dare 
not lay sacrilegious hands upon them to 
remove them, but they no longer allow 
them to crowd out their barley. 

From the dark and fertile alluvium 
in which Frankfort is situated the soil 
gradually changed, as I mounted higher 
upon the plain, into an ashen whiteness, 
and the full midday glare of the sum- 
mer sun was reflected from it with that 
flickering brilliancy which almost blinds 
the eyes, as in parts of Lombardy and 
Venetia—the perfection of a vineyard 
soil. About one o'clock I reached the 
celebrated champagne factory of Hock- 
heim, and found within its long cool 
walls a most grateful refuge from this 
fervid, shimmering incandescence. 

I found the only proprietor who was 
present a thoroughly courtcous and af- 
fable gentleman, rather short of stature, 
and with a sharp, American, " genuine 
money-making " countenance. That 
German wine-manufacturers are not in- 
capable of accomplishing remarkably 
shrewd things will appear hereinafter. 

We visited first the “ hot room,” which 
is not hot at all, being unheated, but 
is so called to distinguish it from the 
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“cold room,” or cellar. At first I was 
under the guidance of an intelligent 
clerk—too intelligent and frank by far, 
for the proprictor soon came and re- 
lieved him, evidently fearing he would 
expound too many processes, Here, as 
we passed along, our taper dimly re- 
vealed on some of the butts and tuns 
the outlines of quaint and fantastic 
devices—vintage festivals, wild junket- 
ings of fauns and satyrs, bacchanalian 
carousals— many of them depictured 
life-size on the immense heads of the 
vessels, 
“ Old Sitenus, bloated, deunken, 
Led by his inebriate satyrs: 


On his head his breast is sunken— 
Vacantly he leers and chatters.”” 


There, in the weird solitude and dark- 
ness of that old wine-hall, these crea- 
tures hold their fantastic orgies undis- 
turbed, ready to salute cach new ex- 
plorer with the same leering grins and 
grimaces if he will only rewake them 
to life by the gleam of his little wax 
taper. 

At this point let us begin at the 
beginning, and trace the lordly juice 
through its various transmigrations, 
until it astonishes itself and other peo- 
ple by its wonderful acquired qualities, 
The hilarious labors of crushing and 
pressing the grapes must be performed 
in the field, lest, if the bunches were 
conveyed anywhither in a cart, some 
of the tender skins might be ruptured, 
thus mingling the juices of the stem 
with those of the berry; or the internal 
structure of the juices might be disor- 
ganized, and their tartrates jolted into 
nitrates or phosphates. With what in- 
credible carefulness and painstaking the 
bunches are handled! Not a crate of 
King Dagobert's eggs would be lifted 
more softly, borne more tenderly. After 
culling out all the stems and straws, 
and whatsoever other conceivable mat- 
ters might mar the quality of the juice, 
the vintners press the grapes without an 
hour's delay, for if this should ensue 
those berries which are red would im- 
part that color to the juice, Grapes 
which are slightly crimson communi- 
cate to the wine a richness which the 


paler berries do not, but they must be 
crushed directly they are picked if white 
wine is desired. 

The juice thus procured is brought to 
the factory and poured into some enor- 
mous wooden tanks, Here it remains 
throughout the winter, fermenting, ming- 
ling and distributing the ripest and sun- 
niest juices through those which are 
paler, so that the whole mass is con- 
cocted into a uniform consistency, and 
purges itself of a large quantity of im- 
pure matters, which are precipitated to 
the bottom, 

With the earliest warm days of spring 
the fermentation has sufficiently ad- 
vanced, so that the ripened must may 
be taken from the tanks and bottled. 
Pure and wholesome as it now appears, 
it is still loaded with impurities, and is 
execrably sour. The smallest mouth- 
ful will produce a lamentably unhand- 
some countenance in the impatient 
drinker. 

Up to this point all varieties of wine, 
the still and the sparkling, the noble 
and the base, have pursued a common | 
course, simply fermenting as natural 
juices. Henceforth they part company. 
First, we will follow the baser sorts, 
which are to be converted into spark- 
ling wines or champagnes, These are 
not bottled yet, but are conveyed from 
the tanks into the great tuns and butts 
above mentioned, where they can be 
compounded, nurtured and ‘“‘craftily 
qualified to evoke within them the 
treacherous and delusive sparkle more 
readily than if they were in bottles, 
We went, for form's sake, into the room 
where these operations are performed, 
and found a great quantity of suspicious- 
looking funnels, sections of hose, cham- 
bered stoves for nursing the juice, and 
gallipots filled with mysterious decoc- 
tions and distillments for imparting the 
“delicate aroma" which the too flecting 
German summer failed to communicate. 
Here, by the aid of these subtile clixirs, 
viellesseur, pomard, distillation of pota- 
toes, and heaven knows what, they con- 
coct a vintage as mean as Scuppernong 
into a liquor fit for gentlemen's tables 
—in America, After allowing me a few 
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moments of silence to gather such in- 
formation as I might from an inspection 
of harmless vessels and of labels that 
told no tales, my sharp- faced proprie- 
tor, usually so voluble, but here so 
ominously silent, led me hastily away. 
All the varicties now go below, in 
bottles, into the “cold room "'—the 
sparkling with all those mysterious con- 
coctions admixed; the still wines con- 
taining only a littl white beet-sugar, 
the purest essence of sweetness pro- 
- duced by human art. Only a very 
small portion of the vintage is rich 
enough to be used for these noble 
wines. We go down with them into 
the vast subterranean vaults—down a 
first flight of steps, down a second flight, 
into the profoundest deep of deeps, a 
dungeon more terrible than that where 
Bonnivard wore his life away. In the 
first vault into which we descend the 
champagne variety is still frisky with 
fermentations, and frets and chafes 
within its narrow prison-house like the 
Eolian winds in their cave—indiguantes 
magno cum murmure fremunt—while 
the workmen vainly seck by daily turn- 
ings to mollify its rage — mollitgue 
animos ed temperat tras. \nstead of 
being appeased by a reversal of posi- 
tion, it is often impelled into a more 
towering passion, and resents the high 
offence against its dignity by flinging 
the ragged shards of its broken dun- 
geon hurtling about the eyes and ears 
of the workmen, who would certainly 
suffer for this their crimen dese majes- 
fatis but for their strong visors of wire 
gauze. All these noisy outbreaks, how- 
ever, the workmen contemplate with 
the same quiet complacency and satis- 
faction with which the farmer watches 
his prankiest young herds; and, indeed, 
if the wines were mute and motionless, 
they would be greatly concerned. 
Farther below there is much less 
clatter and whirr of shivered bottles, for 
the haughty spirit that inhabits them, 
no longer able to resent the vile de- 
coctions that are eating his heart away, 
has abated his fiery ardor. 
down he rests quiet, broken-hearted 
and submissive, thoroughly crushed 


Still lower | 


and subdued by the cold damps of his 
prison-walls and the heartless rigor of 
his incarceration. 

When the wine is ripe and old, it is 
hoisted from the vaults with the care- 
fullest of motions, cork downward, to 
prevent the sediment on it from ming- 
ling again with the liquor. A work- 
man then takes a bottle in his left hand, 
cuts the cord, which lets the cork shoot 
out, together with the sediment and a tea- 
spoonful of wine, then claps his thumb 
deftly over the mouth and hands the 
bottle to another. This one fills the lit- 
tle remaining space with sugar, cognac 
and very old wine, mingled in secret 
proportions, and the bottle is then ready 
to be corked for a last time, wired, la- 
beled and despatched to America or 
Calcutta. 

What, now, is the result of the two 
processes—the honest and the dishon- 
est?) On the one hand, fresh, crisp, 
sparkling Moselle, which sends up a 
thousand little beady silver specks from 
the bottom of the bumper, quivering up 
in dainty tender effervescence, fascina- 
ting to the cye, and deliciously cool in 
the mouth like a breath of soda; but it 
is a cheat and a delusion. All the glo- 
rious heart of ripeness and mellowness 
is eaten out of it by the manifold con- 
coctions through which it has passed. 
On the other hand, the honest process, 
aided alone with a little quintessence 
of sweetness—the beet-sugar—gives us 
the noble, old, inexpressibly rich Hock- 
heimer, still and deep and calm, and 
satisfying to the soul of man. The first 
is the ever-restless, nomadic, brave, ar- 
dent American ; the other, the ripe, old, 
mellow, dreaming soul of the German 
philosopher, infinitely rich, soft, and full 
of mazy fantasies, And it is precisely 
that flippant and lively wine that is sent 
to America, while the wise and cunning 
old Germans retain the other. Know- 
ing I was an American, this shrewd 
proprietor caused many varieties of the 
sparkling juice to be set for my approv- 


_al, and but few of the better sort; and 


he tried various devices to induce me 
to pronounce in favor of the first. “All 
your countrymen prefer it,’’ said he, im- 
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patient and almost offended that I per- 
sisted in liking the still wine better, 

To reduce this matter to dollars and 
cents, which may make it more com- 
prehensible to certain minds, I may say 
that the confiding young clerk told me 
that the average price per bottle of the 
best sparkling wines sent from this 
factory to America is only forty cents, 
while the still varieties, such as the gen- 
uine Hockhcimer, a great part of which 
goes to the royal cellars in Berlin, cost 
at the factory $1.50 to $1.75 a bottle. 
Steinberger, another still wine, which 
was the favorite of the dukes of Nas- 
sau, costs $9.72 a gallon at the factory ! 
We know nothing of good still wine in 
America, 

I may add, in conclusion, that I fully 


felt the important responsibility devolv- , 


ing upon me, as a committec of one, © 


for the investigation of the qualities of 
Rhine wines, and that I prosecuted my 
researches with that thoroughness and 
assiduity befitting one charged with the 
rendition of a verdict so weighty. But 
I distinctly recollect also that, as fre- 
quently happens when profound minds 
are engaged in the adjudication of legal 
questions, the more I investigated the 
less I came to any clear conclusion, 

Then at last I left the great cham- 
pagne factory and hastened forward, 
eager to behold the Rhine for the first 
time at the approaching sunset, At the 
summit of a little hillock which the road 
passed over I came suddenly in sight 
of the valley just after the setting of 
the sun, and seated myself on the 
coping of a roadside wall to enjoy the 
noble vision, Imagine two vast and 
beautifully undulating plateaus, each a 
league in width and a dozen long, in- 
clined toward each other with a uniform 
and gentle slope, and their surfaces cov- 
ered with an infinitely subdivided mo- 
saic of white-walled villages, dark-green 
pastures, yellowing grain, light-green 
barley and sombre pineries. And down 
between these vast slopes glide the silk- 
en, sea-green waves of the historic, the 
legendary, the romantic Rhine. 

As far away to the left as the eye can 
extend the majestic river begins his 





course, and travels league on league 
directly toward me; then sweeps in a 
slow and stately curve before me, where 
his green waves laugh among the wil- 
lows as they go down to the sea; rolls 
his great flood past a hundred villages, 
which strew his shores like baubles; 
then, curving northward, hews his giant 
highway through the mountains and 
sinks from view. The noble Rhine 
disdains, in the pride of his Teutonic 
strength, the effeminate purple drapery 
of the streams of luxurious Italy, and 
enrobcs himself in an atmosphere tinted 
with emerald, as if the very radiance 
of his own shining waves were diffused 
upward through the lower heavens, 

And now, over all these green-and- 
yellow- mottled, far-slanting plateaus 
and vine-grown slopes and murmuring 
villages, and along all the meandering 
margents of the willows, there creeps 
the hallowing enchantment of the day- 
light dying. The gorgeous segment of . 
light that arches across the west is the 
sole lingering fragment of the broken 
empire of the King of Day, and it crim- 
sons with the blood of his impetuous 
hosts, who fiercely struggle for its occu- 
pation with the dusky legions of the 
Queen of Night, But they contend in 
vain, and slowly and reluctantly retreat 
before the darkling masses of their ad- 
versary, and sink silently down, down, 
down, The drowsy and soothing mur- 
mur of human avocations mellows into 
a peaceful stillness, across which the 
silvery trill of some clarionct is wafted 
like a melodious ccho in a dream; the 
far white walls of silent cities glimmer 
vaguely in the thickening darkness, and 
sink at length bencath its encroaching 
floods; a myriad houschold fires, like 
shining points, spring one by one along 
the glooming slopes, countless as the 
stars which hold their noiseless march 
above; and I sit in the brooding dark- 
ness alone. After the painful incan- 
descence of noon at Hockheim, how 
sweet to my aching eyes were the chang- 
ing glories of that unequaled sunset, 
waning successively from the softest 
emerald to orange, from orange to crim- 
son, from crimson to leaden night! 
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In Mayence, as always, I went first 
to visit the cathedral, guided thither by 
the tumultuous and mighty clangor of 
its great bells. In front of the gorgeous 
high altar two or three priests, robed in 
soiled white cassocks, were performing 
their drowsy rites, now swinging a 
smoking censer before the altar, now 
before the people; knecling mechanic- 
ally in various places and touching 
their forcheads to the altar; exposing 
with ostentatious solemnity a gilded 
image to the worshipers; then intoning 
a chant in a rapid and monotonous 
sing-song, while a loud blare of instru- 
ments pealed down from some hidden 
gallery. Most of the peasant-women 
who composed a large proportion of the 
worshipers had come in from the mar- 
ket-place hard by, in their short, work- 
day dresses, and they were constantly 
coming and going. Most of them 
brought their huge baskets and pan- 
niers with them into the slips, where 
they kneeled a few minutes, counting 
their rosaries. Some hurried right away ; 
others proceeded to extract from their 
pockets divers rags, from which they 
took out dingy little coins, the gains of 
the morning, and counted them over 
and over again with laborious accuracy ; 
while others wandered through the gor- 
geous aisles and the transept, lugging 
their uncouth baskets, and staring, per- 
haps for the thousandth time, at the 
lustrous fringes of velvet and gold, the 
ivory effigies, the golden candelabra, 
and all the splendid paraphernalia of 
their religion, Nothing is more singu- 
lar and more notable among the South 
German peasants than their almost in- 
fantine devotion to tawdry ornamen- 
tation. : 

‘This was well illustrated in a little vil- 
lage near Mayence, whose single street, 
when I entered it, was furbelowed in 
an astonishing manner. Scores of 
streamers and banners of endless va- 
riety were stretched across the street, 
while the front of every dwelling was 
lavishly decorated with festoons and 
garlands of flowers, miniature flags, 
and an innumerable and indescribable 
multituce of devices in colored papers. 


They were momently expecting the ar- 
rival of their bishop (Catholic), who was 
on his periodical tour through his dio- 
cese to confirm the children of three 
years and upward. Presently his com- 
ing was heralded by the booming of 
cannon, and then a great procession of 
children, young men and maidens went 
out to receive him, and brought him in 
beneath a gorgeous canopy of silk, the 
while chanting a solemn anthem. In 
the evening the successful termination 
of this ceremony of holy anointing of 
children was celebrated by booming 
cannon, the incessant rattle of musket- 
ry, an open-air speech from the bishop, 
uproariously applauded, and, finally, 
by an alarming outpouring of beer. 
On the evening of this religious festival 
I saw at least a score of peasants who 
required to be lifted into their wagons 
or steadied through the streets, mum- 
bling and maundering like calves—more 
than I saw in all Prussia besides! 

In the village of Ober Ingelheim there 
was also a festive occasion striking- 
ly illustrative of South German cha- 
racter (for these peasants here are no 
longer like those in Protestant Prussia). 
It was the birth-day of a certain great 
man of the village, who died and was 
buried, and they assembled to do honor 
to his memory in the graveyard! A 
speech was made by an orator standing 
on his monument! So great was the 
crush of the multitude to hear the eulo- 
gium that there arose a contention at 
the gate, wherein walking-sticks were 
freely used and broken over the people's 
heads; and when they were all at last 
well in, there was a most unseemly 
surging and swaying to and fro right 
over the graves, which were shamelessly 
trodden and beaten down. 

Then a band of music came in, and, 
standing before certain graves, dis- 
coursed some of the mellow, glorious 
music, the inexpressibly sweet and sol- 
emn threnodies of Germany—as it were, 
a mournful serenade to the spirits of the 
dead, Again the abominable desecra- 
tion and trampling of graves! It was 
not done by vulgar clowns, but by cul- 
tivated villagers—men and women who 
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had in them the soul of music, even to 
intense devotion. 

If there is one thing notable above 
another in a South German city, it is the 
studiously artistic ornamentation of the 
cemeteries. Great prices are paid for 
pieces of coral or stalactites and stalag- 
mites, or fantastic shapes of Oriental 
alabaster, to place upon the graves, 
whereon ivy is taught to climb in im- 
itation of Nature, And yet people of 
such finely artistic perceptions, so pas- 
sionately fond of music and so exquis- 
itely capable of judging it, will tread 
thus ruthlessly over the grave, which 
the English or American child is taught 
so reverently to pass around. And yet 
English and American graveyards are 
gloomy as death compared with the 
South German! It is a mystery, a eon- 
tradiction, one of those innumerable 
paradoxes of the German character. 

The South German mind is utterly 
hollow and vain, sacrificing utility or 
noble reverence for gauds at any time. 
Why do not the multitudes tread over 
the grave beautiful with ivy and coral 
or natural alabaster? Simply because 
of their devotion to the form of beauty, 
The graves are not ornamented even 
because of affection, but because of a 
devotion to the gay, the brilliant, the 
beautiful in superficial things. Says 
Louis Ehlert: “The hasty demands of 
life do not stop to inquire whether it 
be Sabbath or not: they surprise man 
amid the worship of the Beautiful, and 
scarcely give him time to refrain from 
profanation of the altar." But the South 
Germans sacrifice everything upon the 
altar of the Beautiful, even piety to the 
dead. 

Between Bingen, “dear Bingen on 
the Rhine,” and Ehrenbreitstein, the 
Rhine traverses a defile which, though 
far less elevated and sublime than Har- 
per’s Ferry, reminds the American of 
that historic pass, Wherever there is 
the smailest sunny bank or handful of 
earth amid the towering ledges, the in- 





dustrious peasants have terraced it with 
walls and planted it with vines, so that 
the innumerable little zigzag walls and 
cross-walls have the appearance of an 
immense honeycomb, Everywhere else 
are the sombre pines, while 

“ Above, the frequent feudal towers 

Through green leaves lift their walls of gray, 


And many a rock which steeply lowers, 
And noble arch in proud decay.” 


He who has never voyaged from 
Bingen down the Rhine, between these 
time-old walls, where it moves in maj- 
esty, may well believe that when a Ger- 
man cradled on its banks relates its 
natural glories, he does but speak with 
a fond and filial exaggeration, and that 
the artist who has labored to portray 
them has sought rather to repay a debt 
of gratitude than to sketch a truthful 
panorama. But when he comes and 
beholds the object of these seeming 
adulations, his incredulity straightway 
vanishes, Whether gazing on the “walls 
of gray" which crown many a towering 
crest, or on the giant palisades in liv- 
erics of softest, richest brown, or on the 
sloping ledges and vast overthrown 
boulders whose emerald tints seem only 
a deepened reflex of the silken, sea- 
green waves which glide beneath them, 
he declares in his rapture that these 
unhewn walls yield hues more noble 
than the artist ever spread upon his 
canvas, However bleak and cold and 
gray the hand of Nature may have pen- 
ciled ledges in dryer and higher regions, 
here they seem warm and soft and 
glowing. However hard and grim may 
be the surroundings of the Rhine where 
it is cradled among the thundering ava- 
lanches and the savage granite of Alp- 
ine solitudes, it flows down at length in 
the tranquil majesty of its greatness, 
along exuberant and picturesque val- 
leys which its own green waters have 
fructified, and through mountain gorges 
which its own humid influence has soft- 
ened and green-limned with beauty. 

STEPHEN POWERS, 
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THE BLEIKELLER OF BREMEN. 


In the month of July, in the year 1863, in the quict 
old town of Bremen, I arrived one morning, wearied 
after long travel. I put up at a hotel to which I was acci- 
dentally invited by the sight of its signboard, not caring 
much about inquiring whether better accommodations 
wero to bo had elsewhere, for to my mind all German 
hotels are alike. 

I was soon seated at the breakfasi-table, with my host 
and his family. Herr Muhlberg, my landlord, was an oid 
man, cheerful and hearty, having in his gait a surprising 
degree of activity. His gr: inddaughter, a handsome young 
woman, who superintended the affairs of the house, was 
tho mother of two fine-looking boys. The frank and sim- 
ple courtesy of the old man soon won my tegari, while 
the children pleased me by their quict manners, 


After breakfast I took a ramble through the city. I 
saw. much. that interested me in the evidences of an 


: antiquity that is said to haye existed more than a thousand 


years, 

In ‘the old’ foe divided by the bridge from the new, 
this antiquity is seen in the streets, narrow and crooked, 
and in tho houses, decorated. in the style of the Middle 
Ages. To one who, like myself, was a stranger, a native 
of America, accustomed to freshness, bright colors and 
wide avenues, the dark ond dingy. ‘buildings, of an archi- 
tecture quaint and “angular, and ‘the shade thrown by 
them on the narrow streets, presented a grim and gloomy 


picture. 


Speculating on what I considered the drowsiness of all 
around me, I wended my way to the wine-cellar of tho 
Town Hall. This is a building in the Gothic style of 
architecture, showing traces of restoration at different pe- 
riods. Tho cellars under this. massive hall run under its 
entire structure, They are under the care of the mnni- 
cipal authorities, and are called ‘‘ Rathkeller,” or ‘Stadt 
Weinkeller.” 

The vaults are filled with large butts or casks, contain- 
ing wine of vintages running back 2 period of more than 
two hundred years. Looking over the Preis-ourant der 
‘im Stadt Weinkeller zu Bremen, I euiled for a bottle of 
« Rudersheimer Berg, Rosewein,” of the year 1624, 

It is difficult to describe my sensations in drinking this 
old wine. The people of the city who were in existenco 


_ when it was pressed from the grape had long since passed 


away. It was of a dato long before Charles Gustavus of 
Sweden had invaded the city—in 1654—and beforo the 
struggles of the city with the Dukes of Brunswick and 
Luneburg. Nations had grown great or dwindled into 
insignificance since it had been stored in the casks by 
which I was surrounded. ' Hendrick Hudson had but 2 
few years previously entered the Hudson River, its first 
European navigator ; the City of New York had but just 
received its New Amsterdam settlers, the first in order of 
population succeeding the wild citizens of the forests ; 
while in England the Stuarts were expelled from the 
throne, and the inheritance of the Crown bestowed on tha 
House of Hanover, long after that winc had become the 
beverage of the citizens of Bremen. 

Statesmen celebrated in the events of the world, pocts 
and dramatists renowned in letters had for centuries re- 
sorted to these cellars, relieving themselves from the cares 
of State or imbibing fresh inspiration from the vintage 
waters of the Rhine. 

I felt a strange excitement in thus being linked go inti- 
mately with the past. I slowly sipped my glass, and 
drank to the memory of the generous souls who had so 
bountifully stored the cellars for the benefit of the thirsty 
of after generations. Nover has a corporeal work for tho 
benefit of mankind been more nobly performed than in 
this instance. 

The wine I drank was dark in color, tasted of the wood 
from which it had beea drawn, and was like pure but 
concentrated spirits. 

AsT had heard strange stories of the vaults called the 
*¢Bleikeller,” or vaults of the ‘Dom Iirche,” under the 
Church of St, Peter, I determined then to explore them: 
With little difficulty I found open one of the side entrances 
to this remarkablo structure. I entered and gazed on all 
ié contained with a keen relish for tho beautiful, mado 
nanifest in the colossal proportions of the erlifice, its sym- 
netry and architecture, I longed, however, to exploro 
he Bleikeller, and was taken into sulbterrancan life, under 
ihe naves and chancol of the church. 

trange to say, one of the guides who’ showed me the 
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wonders of the place was a young and beautiful woman, 
in whom I became much interested, Her countenance 
was so fresh and fair, her teeth so white and perfect, her 
eyes so bright and pleasing, that in the mood I then was, 
her quiet smile and sweet voice caused me to listen to all 
she said as if I were under the influence of some powerful 
charm. Her name was Gertrude. 

Lying in their sepulchres, and exposed to the view of 
the spectator, were human figures in which life had 
been extinct for centuries. The bodies had not decayed 
nor shown any indication of change in their appearance 
since they had. departed life, save in a tawny hue which 
pervaded the skin ; otherwise they had all the appearance 
of sleeping human beings. 

A Swedish general has hers slumbercd for a hundred 
and fifty years, yet has lost none of his corpulency or air 
of command. A workman, who. at an early period fell 
from one of the scaffolds of the church, looks as natural 
in his aleovo as if he had just gone to sleep overnight, 
owing, no doubt, to the fact that his death was instanta- 
neous and that he had not been wasted by disease. “And 
there, too, lies 2 countess, onee remarkable for her beauty, 
‘but now. enly distinguished by what has survived its 
wreok, her pearly teeth and the profuseness of her hai. 

With an sir that is engaging, although nearly two cen- 
turies have passed since he departed. this life, lies in 
his silent sepulchre a German student who Jost his life in 
a duel. 

I solicited from my pretty guido the story of the oc- 
currence which had terminated the carthly career of one 
so young and so interesting in appearance. She related 
tho following as the history of that event : 

On the evening of the Festival of St. John, in 1681, 
there was a gathering of the young people a a neighbor- 
ing. village outside of Bremen. It was a fee champitre, 
and dancing and music gave zest to the hours of festivity 
the young people enjoyed. . The belle of. the festival was 
the young and pretty heiress, Rosa Stolzberg. - She was 
much sought after and admired; but had not as yet 
shown a distinct preference for any ‘of her admirers. 

Among those who pertinaciously pressed their suit was 
Lewis Bromenbach, a heartless adveninrer, who had been 
a soldier and lived a3 a bully on the strength of their skill 
in the use of arms. He looked with jealousy and defiance 
on the seeming encouragement which Carl Hensard, 2 
young German student, received from the pretty Rosa, 


He took occasion to insult Carl in the presence of his | 
' cheeks which they had not worn for many a long day. 


companions. The preliminaries of a duel were that 
evening arranged, and the next morning they fought at | 


sunrise, 
Carl displayed great coolness and intrepidity, only | 


seeking to disarm his antagonist and check his insolent | 
behavior in the quarrel which had been foreed upon him. | 


Bromenbach, however, malignant and revengeful, fought 
only to kill, and bya trick of fencing which he had learned 
for sangainary purposes, got within Carl’s guard, and to 
the horror of the lookers-on, ran him through tho body. 
Carl died on the spot, and was interred in these vaults, 
amid tho regrets of the town and the grief of his brother 
students. JRosa never married, but became a religious 
recluse, dispensing hor fortune in relieving the necessitics 
of the poor. © 

“ How long a time has Carl been interred 2” I inquired. 

« About a hundred and eighty years,” she replied. 

“ How long have you been janitress 2” 

“More than sixty years.” 

Tlaughed, of course, ab the extravagance of the story 
that made the lovely girl before me eighty years of age. 

**You may Inugh,” she said, ‘at what you consider the 
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impossibility of my being so old. I am sister of Herr 
Muhiberg, hotel-keoper in this city. He can prove to you 
very readily that I am older than himself. Sinco my girl- 
hood I have passed my life here, Nothing of animal con- 
struction in this atmosphere ever decays, The lifeless 
birds you see around the arched pillars and in the oriels 
have been there for many years. No artificial menus have 
been made use of to preserve them, althongh my grand- 
mother informed mesho saw them there in her childhood. 
This resistance to decay the religious believe is owing to a 
miraculous power. The worldly-wise attribute it to other 
and natural causes. Whatever may bo the cause, how- 
ever, you sco the effect on the living and the dead, and 
may rely on tho truth of all that I have said concerning 
this holy place.” 

To say I was astonished is but faintly to describe my 
feelings, Although inclined to question what my senses 
would not permit me to believe, Herr Muhlberg, my land- 
lord, gave me satisfactory proof that Gertrude, his sister, 
was the age she asserted. 

His granddaughter spoke of her grandaunt, seomingly 
younger than herself, as having not changed in appear- 
ance from the time sho had scen her in her childhood. . 

The antiseptic quality of the vaults was thus demon- 
strated to my satisfaction. It is a phenomenon which 
finds a conspicuous place in the history of Bremen, and 
is celebrated among the natural wonders of Germany. 

That T should, however, under any circumstances, have 
taken an old woman of eighty years of age for a young 
gitl of eightcen perplexed me not a little. In thinking 
over the matier in my own room at the inn, I concluded 
that a close inspection of Gertrude’s appearance would 
disclose the infallible marks tho progress of time makes 
in every human being. ‘The more I reflected on the sub- 
ject the more I becamo convinced that, under the influ- 
ence of the rusty old wine I had imbibed, I had lost my 

j usual powers of discrimination. 

Other visits to Gertrude, however, when free from the 
effects of wine of either ancient or modern days, left mo 
in solemn soberness no other alternative but to believe 
that there is ono spot on earth where the human body 
never decays, but is preserved unimpaired, undisturbed 
by the progress of time, and free from the great law of 
universal dissolution, which in its instance is wholly sus- 
pended, . ; 

The frequent visits I paid to the Bleikeller imparted a 
freshness‘ to my own complexton and a rosy hue to my 

As 
the traces of age began sensibly to disappear, I made the 
most of the time that was left me to increaso the benefits 
so marvelously acquired. 

In an evil hour, however, and when the period of my 
stay in Bremen was about drawing to a close, I visited 
the Stadt Weinkeller with some companions from Amer- 
ica, who had just arrived in the city. In giving them an 
introduction to the cellar and its old vintages, the diseus- 
sion of their various merits and the singular wonders of 
the place naturally prolonged our sitting to a late hour in 
the night. 

The noxt morning I awoke with 2 hoadache, On look- 
ing in the mirror I was mortified and surprised to find 
that my chronological and aged wine-drinking had, as a 
natural effect, mada mo again old, and destroyed all tho 
appearance of my newly acquired youth. Crowsfect, 
wrinkles and gray hairs had triumphantly obtained their 
former ascendancy. I could not but deplore the folly of 
which I had been guilty. ‘With the determination never 
again to taste wine which could by any possibility be a 
century old, I left Bremen a wiser and a sober man. 
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“Und ob auch deine Wiege jetzt Bes still holds its sway,—hills around 


Seufzt unter fremdem Joch; hi _ 
Ob wilsche Gawn dein Strom auch netzt, “ ins} Old wae legends cluster, and val 


Deutsch bleibst du, Mosel, doch; rN 
Deutsch ist ja deines Namens Laut, y 
Deutsch ist dein goldner Wein; 
Dem deutschen Rhein bist du getraut, 
Deutsch wirst du ewig sein! 
Und wenn einst unser Schlachtschwerdt klirrt, 
Im letzten, heil’gen Streit, 
Dann, deutsche Telsenjungirau, wird 
Auch deine Wieg’ befreit. 
Ein donnernd Hoch aus voller Brust, 
Erkling’? zum Himmel Jaut, 
Dir, schénem, deutschem Moselstrom, 
Dir, deutschen Rheines Braut.” 

—OrTTo. 





I, FROM LORRAINE TO TRIER. 


SomE years ago, on a dark and damp 
November day, we saw the .Mosel from the 
deck of the little steamer that runs from 
Trier to Koblenz. Then followed the stir- 
ring and changing scenes of rapid travel 
bevond. : Peed 

‘Later, the seeds of memory then planted 
had grown so strongly, and the recollection 
of the Mosel so far. overshadowed much 
else that we had seen, that its invitation to 
a more careful. exploration was not to be 
resisted. From this second visit came the 
impressions which I shall here endeavor to 
convey. 

The Mosel, “The Pearl of German 
Rivers,” stretches along the projecting edges 
of the nineteenth century, which has intruded 
upon it in North-eastern France and in a 
comer of Luxemburg; which whirls un- 
heeding past its embouchure at the Rhine; 
and which has so lately torn its peaceful 
valley with the unwonted ruin of modern 
warfare from Metz to Pont-d-Mousson. 
Everywhere else, the dancing currents and 
the peaceful lake-like stretches of the river 
wind their sinuous way through a placid 
medieval world. 

Metz and Trier have been touched by 
the railway, which has somewhat torn the 
veil from over them; but even they have 
held out bravely, and, once beyond their 
gates, we wander again in the charmed 
light of the Middle Ages. 

Grand old 4ill-sides, crowned with the = =f : _ 
homes of the robber knights and clad with THE MOSEL FROM THE MEURTHE TO THE HHINE, 
their immemorial vineyards; old villages in | leys where’ all is peace, and plenty, and 
the valleys, wherein a time-honored sim- | content,—here we roam in a dreamy, bliss- 


i 
i 


NG 
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ful, antiquated land, where the best that 
nature can do for hill and dale greets us at 
every step, and where the work of Art’s best 
days lies softened by Time’s lightest touch. 
I have seen no country equal to theMosel 
Valley for the peculiar charm that comes of 
antiquity, made real by an appropriate hu- 
man life. On every hand in European travel 
we are running parallel with much that is 
curious and quaint, and at every turn we 
may elbow odd-looking peasants, who are 
doing odd things in oddways. We leave 
a modern hotel to stroll out for a down- 
ward look upon the bonneted women of 
the market-place, and to sniff for a mo- 
ment the aroma of traditional and pecu- 


tunes in alternation with the steam whistle, 
costumes are fast shrinking to the rear of 
the modern-dressed crowd, and we every- 
| where feel that the occasional quaintness we 
so gladly hail is, after all, but an element (and 
. a decreasing one) in a life that is more and 
| more the life of to-day—the life, let us say, 
which we prefer to live, but not that which 
it Most interests us to watch as we travel. 
Beneath the towerng hill-sides of the 
Mosel, and along its fertile and well-grown 
intervale, we have two hundred miles of 
unmixed, unspoiled, uninterrupted Old- 
World life. Not only in the market-place, 
but in the streets, in the houses, in the shops, 
at the /ad/e d'héte, in the fields and in the 








FOUNTAIN AND GRILLE AT NANCY. 


liar customs. 
throng of people of our own time, we ask 
for our telegrams, and betake ourselves to 
the comforts of our well-appointed inn, 
marveling, perhaps, at a remnant of fast- 
fleeing provincial costume that our shrewd 
caterer has captured to set off the service 
of his fad/e d'’héte. We see at each step, it 
May be, something of the novelty of old 
age—in buildings, in shop windows, in sign- 
boards, in the people themselves. But all 
this is usually only in the eddies of a full, 
flowing modern tide. Quaint gables peep 
out modestly beneath the shadow of modern 
warehouses, the caril/on jingles its sweet 


Arriving by rail with a busy | 


country roads, we have little else. A 
single month’s immersion in this medium 
of remoteness and antiquity exalts us above 
all the carking cares of modern life, and 
makes the world we know so well seem, to 
the last degree, unreal. Letters from home 
come like messages from another and an 
unfamiliar sphere. Newspapers are forgotten, 
and we instinctively shun all that may 
awaken us from our pleasant dream. 

We rise up and we lie down among a 
people who have (and who care to have) no 
faintest trace of exciting enterprise. They 
are the descendants of the village peasants 
of the Gothic age; they live with Gothic 
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simplicity and frugality in the irregular and 
leaning, but still charming, houses with which 
their forefathers strung the shores of their 
beautiful river. Educated beyond the 
standard of the working people of New 
England, and shrewd and intelligent in 
their way, they find in their peaceful habits, 


and in the constant sociability and cheerful- | 
ness that come of their village life, the full | 


satisfaction of their modest desires. 
We do not envy them; we have no desire 


to be of them; but to be with them, and | 


them only, for weeks together, carries us 
back to a historic epoch that is full of his- 


toric charm. In the library we may wander | 


away to the old days in our unhindered 
imagination. Along the banks of the Mosel 
we wander there in person, and feel, and see, 
and touch, in actual life, the real movement 
of an age which elsewhere is past. 

So far is this true, 
that it almost seems 
amiss to describe 
this river and _ its 
people in the Jan- 
guage of our own 
daily intercourse. 
The stream acquires 
forus the personality 
which is recognized 
in the speech of 
those who live be- 
side it. They never 
speak of it as “the 
river,” “the water,” 
or “ the stream,” but 
always as “ the Mo- 
sel." They wash in 
the Mosel, they fish 
in the Mosel, they 
row on the Mosel, 
and in all their rela- 
tions with it they hold it in this ‘ndividual 
light. The Rhine is a river, a brook is a 
brook, but the Mosel is “ the Mosel” always. 

Moselwein and the Moselthal stand alonein 
the regard of the Moselfolk; and, especially 
as they have rarely seen more of the outer 
world than may be seen from the peaks of 
the Eifel, or from the heights of the Huns- 
riick, one cannot wonder at their concen- 
trated respect. 

However, the minor key of rhapsody, that 
a sunny and moonlit September in this gen- 
tle land incites, suggests only an emotional 
impression, whose justification calls for the 
facts and figures of conventional speech, 


The sources of the river lie far up in the 





Vosges Mountains, in Alsace and Lorraine, 
and it is not the least of the sentimental 
achievements of the late invasion of France, 
that Otto’s prophecy has come true, and 
that “ the battle sword’s clash in the last holy 
strife has freed the German rock-maiden’s 
cradle.” 

The plan of our journey forbade the seek- 
ing of the sources of the river, and led us to 
see: but hastily the historic environs of its 
upper waters. Of what lies above its junc- 
tion with the Meurthe, at Frouard, we learned 
little more than the books tell. We left the 
train at Nancy, five miles up the Meurthe. 
Our plan was here to buy a row-boat, with 
which to make, leisurely and comfortably, 
the whole distance to the Rhine, but we 
learned that the frequent gates of the canal- 
ization, and the utter absence of current, 


‘would make the early miles tedious and 





GENERAL VIEW OF NANCY. 


unsatisfactory, so we traveled like respecta- 
ble modern tourists as far as Metz. 

Nancy is a charming town. As Brussels 
suggests a little Paris, so Nancy suggests a 
little Brussels. It is largely new, and entirely 
clean, cheerful, well-kept, and come il faut. 
One might pass an hour pleasantly at its 
hotel, and depart with the next train, carry- 
ing away the impression of a sweet little city 
without one remarkable feature. But it is 
impossible that even a modern city (and 
Nancy is only eight hundred years old) can 
have grown up in Europe without accumu- 
lating points of attraction and of charm, 
of which one who has passed his life in a new 
country can never tire. 

Nancy was a sop to Stanislas, a buffer to 
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his fall from the throne of Poland, and he 
seems to have accepted it in the most frank 
and manly way, and to have found here an 
ample and welcome field for good works. 





PORTE DE LA CRAFFE, NANCY. 


If one may believe the record of his monu- 
ment (and its proof lies on every side), he 
was, in his small way, one of the wisest and 
best of rulers. 

Much of the record of the old Dukes of 
Lorraine was destroyed during the improve- 
ments of Stanislas, and the town, as one 
sees it, dates back only a century and a 
half—not long enough for fine buildings to 
grow old, and not too long for fine planta- 
tions to remain beautiful. The public park 
(the Pépiniére) is not large (forty acres), and 
it has no striking feature; but it is as calm | 
and peaceful and shady a little play-ground | 
for a little city as one could wish to see. 
The element of flirtation and tender saun- 
tering is forbidden by French custom, and 
it is a loss; but children, and young girls 
with their donznes or their mammas—the 
elders, always indulging in the “concealed 
indolence of knitting,” give enough life for 
social attractiveness. The planting is sim- 
ple, dignified, and good,—less “ pretty” than 
one expects to see French planting, and in 
restful and quiet accord with the broad 
meadows, the splendid trees and the distant 
blue hills. Its approach is through “ La Car- 
niére,” the old tilting-ground of the Knights 
of Lorraine,—where the ancient chronicles 
describe Jeanne d’Arc as riding a tilt with 
the horse and armor she received from the 
King. Thence the Arc de Triomphe leads to 





the Place Stanislas. This is a generous square 
containing the Polish King’s monument, and 


surrounded by some of the best buildings of 
his reign. Its angles are cut off with gilded 
iron-work grilles (forged by Stanislas’ lock- 
smith, Jean Lamour), which are still beau- 
tiful in their way as when they left his hand. 
These grilles inclose monumental fountains. 

In the old town wall, stands one of the 
strong gates of the old city, the Porte de la 
Craffe, with the double cross of Lorraine 
over its pointed arch-way. The architecture, 
the history, the library, and the museum of 
Nancy would be worthy of notice in a more 
extended sketch; and, as a farmer, I must 
stop even here to pay my respects to the 
monument of Matthieu de Dombasle, one 
of the earliest and best of French agricult- 
ural writers. It stands near his imple- 
ment factory, still carried on by his grandson. 

Our two sunny August days in Nancy 
were spent at the Hotel de France, where 
we followed as guests, the sisters of Louis 
XVI., Josephine Beauharnais (first as the 
wife of General Bonaparte and last as 
Empress), and other historic characters with- 
out number, ending with Frederick William, 
who hung his Prussian standard above its 
door in 1870. 

This is a very favorable example of the 
provincial French hotel, with its rooms 
opening on a court, where one sees the pea- 
shelling and dish-washing of the well- 
appointed adjacent kitchen. Its table is 
characteristic and good. We had, at noon, a 
breakfast of pigs’ feet, smelts, mutton chops 
with potatoes, and other meat (disguised), 
cray-fish, cold chicken with salad, tarts, 
and fruit. For dinner, at six: (x) soup (two 
kinds); (z) bouilli with cucumber salad; 
(3) roast veal; (4) salmi of duck; (5) fish; 
(6) string beans; (7) compéte; (8) fruit 
ad libitum, and cakes. 

I trust that these details of daily ex- 
perience will have the interest for my 
readers that such details in books of travel 
have always had for me. However much 
we may be impressed by what is grand or 
curious in a foreign town, that which appeals 
most directly to our sensations is the pecu- 
liarity of the daily life of its people. I am 
fond of haunting early markets, and I found 
that at Nancy particularly attractive,—above 
all, for the remarkable supply of fruits, in 
which the beautiful surrounding country is 
especially productive. We saw at the very 
end of August, overrunning the commonest 
market-stands and baskets, strawberries, 
raspberries, blackberries, gooseberries, plums 
in great variety and of splendid quality, 
pears, peaches, annles, almonds, Alberts, 
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walnuts, and many sorts of grapes, all in | 


profusion and all very cheap. 
I took my early coffee in a second story 
café with market-women and girls,—simple, 


tidy, respectful, and self-respecting people. | 


The coffee was excellent, and was served 
with sugar and boiled milk in bowls or soup 
plates, and with table-spoons, It was, in 
fact, a coffee soup into which was broken as 
much bread as it would saturate,— good, 
wholesome, toothsome French bread at that. 
The price was four sous (cents) per portion. 
Most of the women had clubbed together 
and bought loaves of bread, which they 
divided, paying for their sweetened coffee 
and milk only two sous. There was only a 
single room, with two rows of clean broad 
tables, and in one corner a neat stove of 
polished iron and brass, and bright tiles, on 
which the coffee and milk were cooked in 
polished copper caldrons. It was quite a 
contrast to the coffee-stands about Washing- 
ton Market in New York. 

We drove for four hours in a ramshackle 
old trap, with a cheerful, ragged and intelli- 
gent driver, who showed and explained to us 
all the sights in and about the city for a total 
charge of ten francs, We bought specimens 
of Nancy porcelain and decorated glass- 
ware, and regretted that we had not time to 
rummage the little villages of the neighbor- 
hood, which are said to be stored with good 
accumulations of antique Lorraine ware. 

As is so often the case in traveling, we 
wondered why this would not be a good re- 
sort for economical Americans desiring to 
live pleasantly and cheaply; but were told 
that the living, although cheap as compared 
with our own, is quite as expensive as simi- 
lar living in Paris,—which, away from the 
foreigners’ quarter, is still cheap,—and that 
the attractions, entertainments, and facilities 
for study, though good, are incomparably 
less here than there. However, Nancy is a 
very good point for education, is very salu- 
brious, and has an agreeable climate. 

On Tuesday we left about noon, and 
drove down the Meurthe and Mosel valleys 
to Pont-d-Mousson, about twenty miles, a 
lovely drive of two hours and a half, over a 
road lying mainly high enough for a good 
view of the valley, but winding and undu- 
lating, and, under such a sky as favored us, 
to the last degree delightful. 

The many way-side villages were a great 
drawback. They are long, low and dirty; 
plows, wagons, and.manure heaps almost 
invariably occupy the whole house front. 
It seemed incomprehensible that French 
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people could occupy such habitations. The 
front windows of the houses gave no idea 
of pleasant living within. The people 
themselves, children and all, seemed com- 
fortably clad and cheerful, and all very in- 
dustrious, as we everywhere saw in the 
fields between the villages, where they were 
at work. 

Pont-a-Mousson is a quaint old town 
lying on both sides of the Mosel, witha fine 
bridge, and with a striking cathedral and 
school facing theriver. The public square is 
not a square, but a triangle, surrounded by 
arcades, all old and quaint, and one corner is 
picturesque, with a pointed pepper-box 
tower. This was formerly an imperial city, 
with a brilliant university, founded in the be- 
ginning of the tenth century by Charles ITT. 
We found a decent hotel, clean and good, 
and with a capital white-capped man cook, 
who took our orders in person, and whose 
kitchen, with its bright utensils,. opened 
directly on the main hall, and was a chief 
ornament of the house. 

After dinner I went into the caf? for coffee 

and a pipe. Here the landlady presides, 
I found her intelligent and chatty, and we 
had a long talk, developing these facts: 
_ The peasants are prosperous, and the labor- 
ing people well paid and happy. There is 
little or no emigration because of this uni- 
versal prosperity and of a combination of 
habits of industry and love of home, which 
keeps young and old profitably engaged in 
the cultivation of their own little fields, or 
working for hire in the regular receipt of 
good wages. We had seen very old women 
working in the fields; this is rarely, if ever, 
from necessity, for the older peasants are 
usually more than well-to-do, but work is a 
habit and a necessity of their lives. 

The town, she told me, was occupied for 
three years by a garrison of eighteen thousand 
Prussians, which, emotionally considered, was 
extremely sad. During the first three days 
these invaders plundered many houses 
which had been entirely abandoned by 
their owners, but they entered no occupied 
; houses and molested no person. After these 
| three days, regular order was established 
and maintained, and the troops were always 
respectful to the people, and always paid 
, well for everything that they had. Evi- 
dently they had been detested,—and re- 
spected,—throughout their whole stay. 

Thus much of Lorraine has been left to 
France, and Pont-4-Mousson is its outlying 
military post, garrisoned by a tolerably well- 
looking regiment of Hussars. 
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The queer old town is surrounded by a 
promenade occupying the site of its ancient 
wall,—a promenade especially curious for its 
beautiful allée of horse-chestnut trees, which 
are peculiarly suited for this use, losing en- 
tirely their natural rounded form, and grow- 
ing tall and close, with deep green foliage that 
contrasts well with the black trunks and 
branches. They are not finer than our own 
superb rows of old elms, but they are finer 
than anything else of the sort I have seen 
in Europe. 

Two miles away, on the top of a steep 
hill, stands the ruin of the old fortress of 
Mousson; a fortress without a history, and 
aruin from traditional times. It includes 
within its walls a queer little village of 
about two hundred inhabitants, and a curi- 
ous village church. The climb to Mousson 
is not easy, but it is wonderfully well re- 
warded with a view—from beyond Nancy 
to the other side of Metz—of one 
of the most fruitful and carefully 
cultivated valleys in the world,— 
a valley combining beauty of hill 
and plain, of hamlet and city, of 
village and castle, of field and 
forest, and, as I saw it, of bright 
sunshine, and the wafted shadows 
of fleecy clouds. Throughall this 
threads the winding course of the 
young Mosel, picking up its re-in- 
forcement of hill-side brooks from 
point to point along its way. 

The hills bounding the valley 
are almost mountains, sometimes 
crowned with rich forests, and 
sometimes cultivated to their very 
summits. Now in the valley, now 
on the hill-side, and now high up 
almost among the clouds, one sees 
on every hand the villages in 
which the agricultural population are gath- 
ered, Through one gap of the high imme- 
morial wall of the fortress, are seen the Cathe- 
dral at Metz, and the frowning Fort Saint 
Quentin, that commands it. From the oppo- 
site side appear the hills about Nancy, and 
those far up toward Toul. 

With the glass I examined some of the 
villages that had impressed us so disagreea- 
bly, as we drove through them, and found 
that they were simply “turned inside out.” 
We had driven through bam-yards and 
back door yards, between the parallel lines 
of houses. 
seemed invariably to open with porch and 
vine-clad trellis, upon well-kept gardens, 
studded with trees and shrubs and vegeta- 


DEUTSCHES THOR, METZ 


These at their opposite sides ' 





bles, and surrounded with walls covered 
with espaliers. Quite generally, these: vil- 
lages stand on the summits of knolls or 
hills, and their living-room windows must 
command beautiful outlooks. Many of 
them as seen from this point are attract- 
ive enough; but what influences ever . 
led the human mind to continue the Fortress 
of Mousson as the site for a village it is hard 
to guess, for its people are all farmers, whose 
fields lie very far below them, and their 
crops must be hauled with immense toil up 
the rugged way, whose inaccessible steeps 
doubtless tempted the founder of the castle. 
On the first day of September we went 
(ignominiously, by rail) to Metz, getting 
only that fleeting view of the country with 
which travelers by rail are always tantalized. 
At the frontier town we found the German 
Custom-house to be by no means the tri- 
fling and pleasantly formal affair we had 





been led to ex- 
pect. Not only 
was the scru- 
tiny, especially in the case of local travelers, 
very close, but duty was demanded on the 
most absurd articles of personal property ; 
among other things on a well-worn steel 
instrument. Here the train is transferred 
from French to German control, and every 
compartment of every carriage is handed 
over to its new guard with a recorded ac- 
count of its dilapidation, subsequent injury 
being chargeable to the German authorities. 

As we halted at Jouy-aux-Arches, we 
struck the line of the old Roman aqueduct, 
by which the Roman city of Divodurum- 
medio-Matricorum was supplied with water 
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from the distant hills,—-an aqueduct sixty feet 
high and from twelve to fifteen feet wide, 
long ago destroyed, and latterly on the 
eastern side of the river plastered up and 
made hideous. On the west the old piers 
and arches stand, in their overgrown and 

- dilapidated condition, an interesting mon- 
ument of the Romans, who possessed the 
valley for so many centuries, until the 
Franks broke up their dominion and founded 
the Germanic civilization on their ruins. 
As with so many of the monuments of 
Continental: antiquity, the Devil is said to 
have had a hand in the building of this 
aqueduct. Recently, the engineers of Metz, 
in seeking a suitable water supply, found 
no better source than the old one of the | 
Romans. 

As a matter of principle,—and especially 
as a matter of economy,—lI rarely avail 
myself of the advantages offered by first- 
class hotels, and had determined on putting 
up in Metz at a little French house, the 
Hotel de Paris; but the chatty landlady at 
Pont-4-Mousson received this suggestion 
with such an expressive shrug of the shoul- 
ders, and spoke so highly of the Hotel de 
YEurope, that my determination was over- 
ruled, and we drove to this imposing and 
well-placed caravansary, where we were 
subjected to three days of uninterrupted dis- 
cipline for having abandoned a fixed princi- 
ple. The house is detestably “ first-class,” 
with a very ordinary table and no especial 
comfort, and with only one opportunity for 
receiving due attention from the domestics, 
—as they present themselves, a row of 
greedy-eyed petitioners, as we took our 
leave. However, the situation of the 
house had its decided advantages, and we 
were glad to be so much in the company of 
the better class of the German officers, whose 
regiments were gathered about Metz for the 
autumn maneuvers. 

Metz is an extremely attractive town. Its 
fortifications, Vauban’s best work, which are 
of the first class and in active occupation, 
are interesting. Its cathedral, with a long, 
unobstructed high nave and beautiful clus- 
tered columns, is most impressive. 

The lower quarter of the town is very 
quaint and interesting, and its Deutsches 
Thor is one of the most picturesque of 
medieval fortifications. Walking toward 
this gate, we were attracted by the following 
sign: 

Pferde Metzgerei 
Boucherie Cavaline. 


In the neat-looking shop so indicated, a 
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tidy young Frenchwoman presided over 
sides ahd quarters, and steaks of abundant 
horse-flesh. 

In the streets we met singularly furnished 
trucks, labeled, “Bains 4 la domicile, 1.20 
francs”; which, being interpreted, means, 
that for twenty-four cents you may have a 
bath in your own house. One of the two 
portable bath-tubs carried by the vehicle 
is filled from its barrel of water and 
heated by its stove and boiler, and then 
brought into your house and removed after 
your ablutions. You call a bath-wagon, as 
in England you would call a bath-chair, pay 
' the tariff, have the preparations made in 
| front of your door, and thus publicly an- 
nounce to your curious neighbors the fre- 
quency of your personal cleansing. 

All else that Metz has to offer is eclipsed 
in unique interest by its remarkably beautiful 
Esplanade, a pleasure-ground reaching to 
the edge of its highest fortification, and 
oyerlooking the broad plains that border 
the winding river and stretch far away to 
the feet of the inclosing hills,—hills rich 
with country seats and with well-kept 
farms and vineyards. Here, amid beautiful 
planting and in the presence of cooling 
fountains, crowds of people of all classes 
assemble for their sunset lounging and chat- 
ting, and one can readily understand how 
the Esplanade of Metz, seconded by a capi- 
tal public library and a museum that would 
almost be the despair of the largest Ameri- 
can town, led many a wanderer in its old 
days of French rule to settle here for a final 
period of sensible, pleasant, and sociable 
living. 

The war, and the changes caused by the 
German occupation, have driven away a 
very large element of the old French popu- 





lation, and the city has been immeasurably 
saddened and made more practical, and 
less interesting, by their loss. 

It was curious to learn in what manner, 
and to what degree this change had taken 
place. We found that the sentiment of 
national hostility had had full sway, and 
that nearly all who were not tied to Metz by 
their interests or their duties had sought 
residence elsewhere in France. Those who 
remain refuse all open intercourse with the 
conqueror, who, on his side, is clearly urging 
his position by justice, liberality, and out- 
ward indifference. At first, the bands of the 
German regiments played regularly at the 
afternoon gathering on the Esplanade, as the 
bands of the French had done during the 
years before; but the first strain of their 
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excellent performance set the whole assem- 
plage to flight. It was one thing to enjoy 
what France and nature had done for the 
pleasure-ground of Metz, 


but, sentimentally considered, it does not 
lack food for its sustenance; for example, 
over the gate-way of a former Jesuit col- 





but quite another to ac- 
cept what Germany of- 
fered. ‘Teutonic gravity 
and good sense was quite 
equal to the occasion, 
and the result was simply 
this—the bands ceased 
to play; if the people did 
Not want music, they 
need not have it. Efforts 
to establish a German 
theater have met the 
same fate ; “les Messins” 
would not patronize the 
German theater, so they 
forego their evening en- 
tertainment, and, as a 
Frenchman told us, Metz 
has now become /riste, 
“there is absolutely no 
distraction,’—and what is life to a French- 
man without “ distraction ?” 

I took much pains to inquire into the con- 
dition of the people before and after the sur- 
render, obtaining a very satisfactory account 
from the landlord of the despised, but good, 
H6tel de Paris, with whom, as he received 
my letters, I had daily chats. He had the 
national prejudices of his race against “les 
Prussiens,” but frankly confessed that their 
conduct was unobjectionable, and that they 
would make beneficent rulers for the people. 
During the later weeks of the siege, the great- 
est disorder had prevailed; discipline had 
been practically abandoned, and affairs were 
daily going from bad to worse. Officers and 
men frequented his restaurant on terms of 
familiarity, no deference being shown. _ Pri- 
vate soldiers would order and consume what- 
ever suited their fancy, and make no pretense 
of paying ; 2 drunken soldier would overturn 
his glass into the lap ofan officer sitting 
next him at table without so much as asking 
pardon, This poor landlord had been in 
a fair way of being eaten out of house 
and home, and his mental condition had 
evidently bordered on insanity. The morn- 
ing after the surrender, he was surprised 
at day-break by a well-dressed lieutenant of 
German infantry knocking modestly at his 
door, and, with his hand to his cap, ashing 
periission to enter and order his breakfast, 
for which he paid well, as have all his suc- 
cessors ever since. So far as I could judge, 
the ill-feeling is purely a sentimental one, 





THE VALLEY OF GRAVELOTTE. 


lege adjoining a church, is the inscription, 
Kaiserliche Lutheranische Seminar, 

It must be irritating, too, to a sensitive 
Frenchman to see the indifferent and tri- 
umphant, though far from insolent, air with 
which the German officers and men deport 
themselves in the streets, not looking down 
upon the French citizens, but simply not 
regarding them at all. A small amount of 
palpable injustice or meanness would be a 
real relief to those who are now compelled 
to nourish their ill-will mainly by the imag- 
ination. 

Our visit was particularly well-timed for 
an observation of the German army, nearly 
all the regiments of that portion of Germany 
having gathered here for the autumn field 
maneuvers. The uniforms of the different 
States vary materially, and some of them are 
much decorated, but none equal in sim- 
plicity, elegance, and dignity, that of the 
Prussians. It is almost as plain as our own, 
with all the difference that there is between 
good and bad. The rank and file have the 
great advantage ‘over French soldiers, that 
their garments are made with some reference 
to the size and proportions of those who are 
to wear them, so that even a squad of pri- 
vates on fatigue duty look like soldiers who 
have been properly cared for. At parade, 
the appearance of these men is admirable ; 
they are well set up, supple, clean, close- 
cropped, well dressed, and well kept. Tosuch 
a degree is this true, that the one-year men 
are hardly distinguishable at dress parade. 
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These one-year men are an interesting 
element of the German army. By an inflex- 
ible law, every man, of whatever rank and 





station in life, must perform his regular 


military service. If not professionally an 
officer of the regular army, though ‘he be a 
prince’s son, he must serve in the ranks and 
take his regular duty with men drawn from 
the peasantry. “He has this relief (and so 
has the peasant), that if he can pass a very 
severe examination as to educational require- 
ments, and can defray the expenses of his 
living, uniform, and full equipments, he 
can complete his active service in one year; 
and he has, as I am informed, the certainty 
that his subsequent duties will be as an 
officer of Landwehr. 

The one-year man is very noticeable. An 
officer has his position secured by hisinsignia 
of rank, but the gentleman who is serving as 
a private soldier can distinguish himself from 
his ignoble associates only by a degree of 
super-refinement in man-millinery, such as is 
hardly to be found elsewhere, and a sergeant | 
of infantry loitering in the balcony of a the- | 
ater, in the finest broadcloth, neatest boot, ' 
cleanest shave, and most delicate glove that 
nineteenth century art can produce, is, prob- | 
ably, the tidiest and nattiest individual that 
our age has developed. 

Tn spite of his ability thus to announce his 
inherent superiority to his position, his posi- 
tion must be far from happy, for, however 
kindly and pleasantly he may be regarded 
by his officers when off duty, his life in his 
company must be to the last degree trying. 
Even German officers have that regard for 
the good-will of their commands that must 
often lead them to emphasize the fact that 
they show these favored troops no partiality, 


and this implies occasional undue severity. 
The men themselves take full advantage 
of their facilities for neutralizing in the inter- 
course of the barracks and fatigue service, 
the obvious difference shown when on fur- 
lough. Doubtless, with all its annoyance, 
and all its expense, the service of a single 
year is vastly to be preferred to the ordinary 
three-years term, and it is no slight benefit 
that the country is to derive from the inti- 
mate relation into which nearly all of its 
higher classes are thrown for an uninter- 
rupted year (at a time when habits of 
thought are being formed), with the repre- 
sentatives of the foundation grades of 
society. 

The sort of attraction that draws visitors 
at Brussels to the field of Waterloo is much 
more active at Metz, in leading directly to- 
ward Grayelotte. The cabmen of the city 
were, of course, all hotly engaged in the 
thickest of the fight, and, they are, perhaps, 
as good guides as one ever finds for a bat- 
tle-field. Ours (French) had in some way 
or other acquired a tolerably intelligent 
knowledge of the movements, and by check- 
ing his account with a good map and with 
official reports, we formed some conception 
of the great battle that decided the fate of 
the German Empire. 

The drive out over the Pont des Morts,— 
which Louis Napoleon avoided when he last 
left Metz,—-and through the peaceful coun- 
try and villages toward the heights of Le 
Point du Jour, one of the most important 
of the French positions, gives a good general 
idea of the territory they had to defend. The 
road soon descends from the high plain, 
and then drops somewhat steeply into the 
valley of Gravelotte,—a Valley of the Shadow 
of Death to so many thousands of both 
armies. The position may be considered 
as naturally impregnable, and we were shown 
the point to which, as though by a miracle, 
the foremost of the Uhlans had pressed only 
to meet his fate. One could not help consid- 
ering what a vast amount of life and suffer- 
ing would have been saved, had the French 
had a single regiment of American back- 
woodsmen with axes. It would have been 
only the work of an hour to form an abbatis 
that would have prevented even an attempt 
on the position. We asked our driver how 
it had been possible for the Germans to make 
any head against the French up sucha steep, 
wooded hill-side. He ascribed it to the 
“hourra” of the Germans, which a later 
conversation with an officer led me to think 
had sometimes more influence than the war- 
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like onset itself, in shaking the firmness of the 
French lines. 

There is no room here for a description 
of the battle, nor do even the official reports 
leave it possible for one to write a descrip- 
tion that would be unquestioned by partici- 
pators in the action; but no one can follow 
the long road that leads from point to point, 
with field, and wall, and building full of the 
indications of a desperate life-and-death 
struggle, without admiring althost equally 
both of the armies engaged, and becoming 
impressed with the slightness of the difference 
in power and endurance that finally decided 
the fortune of the terrible day. The French, 
in spite of their defeat, have rarely earned, 
even in their most brilliant victory, a better 
right to military renown than on this lost 
field; and even the army that made the 
assault on the heights of Spichern rarely made 
so desperate an attempt as that from which 
the French so hardly held it back in the 
steep-sided Schlucht of Gravelotte and at 
Saint Hubert. 

The guide-books give a reasonably good 
idea of this battle, but no one can appreci- 
ate its desperate character who does not 
examine its positions for himself, and see 
with his own eyes how thickly the whole 
broad country is strewn, for miles and miles, 
with groups of monumental crosses, and 
how frequent are the elaborate monuments 
that mark the actions of bodies of troops, 
and the burial-places of distinguished men. 
Then, too, these crosses do not indicate, as 
in a cemetery, the resting-place of a single 
person, but a trench, into which, under the 
fierce heat of August, piles of fallen men 
were indiscriminately hurried. One cross 
bears the inscription, , Hier ruhen in Gott 
29 Preuffer u. 69 Frangofen.** And on 
every hand similar records showed how 
enormous had been the slaughter. 

Every village, and every country seat 
along ten or fifteen miles of our road had 
been loop-holed for musketry and _bat- 
tered, often to ruin, with artillery. Ques- 
tioning an old relic-seller as to the genuine- 
ness of her buckles, and bullets, and helmet 
spikes, she said: ‘“ Ah! my God, we do not 
need to counterfeit these; we had two days’ 
fighting here, and we dig more relics than 
potatoes.” 

As we drove home by another road, which 
gave us a better view of Fort Saint Quentin, 
it seemed the last marvel of Gravelotte that 





*«“ Here rest in God twenty-nine Prussians and 
sixty-nine Frenchmen,” 





Bazaine should have still held this wonderful 


| work, and have left his enemy in peaceful 


possession of their hard-earned field. 

The question of the treason of this General 
reaches much farther than the tourist’s ken, 
but, whatever his motive and whatever his 
conduct, one regards him very leniently in 
view of the fact that he has left to the beau- 
tiful old city of Metz so much of inestimable 
value that must have been destroyed, had 





THE ROMAN MONUMENT AT IGEL. (SEE PAGE 398.) 


he awaited the bombardment that was im- 
pending. 

After this day’s trip we look with even 
more than our former interest upon the 
modest-mannered and often gentle-looking 
officers of the successful army, who are en- 
joying their evening coffee and cigars at the 
little tables on the hotel terrace. In spite of 
much dignity, and a somewhat cautious re- 
serve, they are very sociable, light-hearted, 
and happy-looking men ; but, the prominent 
fact of official position seems never to leave 
their consciousness. As cordial comrades 
approach each other, it is an invariable 
rule that the officer formally salutes the 
officer; only after that do the friends shake 
hands. 

Retaining, from ten years before, an active 
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interest in cavalry, I accosted a group of 
officers and asked how I might see a mount- 
ed regiment at drill. I was referred to the 
commanding officer, whose name sounded 
like Hrite. I hesitatingly asked whether 
it was spelled Oehreit, and was corrected 
by the more familiar Wright. I was di- 
rected where to find him with the more than 
courteous anxiety that Prussian officersalways 
seem to feel that the information one wants 
should be got without trouble, and should be 
as complete as possible. 

In their conversation about Gravelotte, 
these officers scouted the supposition of the 
French that Bazaine had no intention of 
seriously defending Metz to the end, and 
that his surrender was treason to the State; 
such a supposition being simply absurd in 
the light of the tremendous energy with 
which Gravelotte was contested, at such 
cost to his troops. They believed that that 
battle having been lost,—although he might 
have maintained himself in Metz until it was 
destroyed by bombardment, and its provi- 
sions consumed,—by surrendering when he 
did he had not only saved the city, but, 
what was much more important, had avoid- 
ed the fearful mortality in hospitals, that a 
long siege would have been sure to cause. 

T called on General Wright, and was 
startled to hear perfect insular English spo- 
ken by an officer in the Prussian uniform,— 
Germany, it seems, does not confine herself 
to her native resources, but takes advan- 
tage of merit wherever she finds it. 

My visit had been fortunately timed, for, 
on the next day, there was to be a field 
maneuver of four regiments of cavalry. 

We drove out, with an English major- 
general of cavalry and his wife, to the plain 
of St. Privat-les-Metz, about four miles out 
of town,—broad, slightly undulating fields, 
traversed by two or three high-roads. The 
open country is bounded on the west by a 
wood, and on the south and south-east by 
a depression, beyond which the hills rise 
quite rapidly. The troops, as we arrived, 
were making an advance against an imagi- 
nary enemy (indicated by guidons). One 
battalion had dismounted half of its men, 
who were sent forward to the bottom of the 
valley at the left, as skirmishers. One regi- 


ment was very far forward, and the other” 


troops, and the battery, were advancing. 
After two charges they retired,—the skir- 
mishers holding their line, I thought, later 
than they would have done against a real en- 
emy. However, they got to their horses with 
remarkable quickness, and made their rapid 











retreat, in columns of half company front, 
most admirably. They passed me at a 
strong hand-gallop, crossing the road diag- 
onally, and leaping its two boundary ditches 
without breaking their alignment. They were 
in such close order that it seemed as though 
the first horses only could have seen the 
ditches, and that the others must have follow- 
ed their leaps as sheep do. It was surprising 
to see how little these two leaps, in quick suc- 
cession, disturbed the formation. One man 
and horse fell, near the head of the column, 
and disappeared from sight. All behind 
went straight on without heeding them, and 
there was no widening of the distance to 
indicate that they were being avoided. After 
the column had passed, the fallen man 
scrambled out of the ditch, got his horse up, 
mounted, and regained his place. ‘There 
was then an advance in another direction, 
toward the nght, and, after an hour of vari- 
ous maneuvers, the whole body returned to 
a point nearly a mile from our position, and 
thence made an advance in line, ending with 
a charge of the whole four regiments, and a 
rally far to the south. 

We had crossed the field to the edge of 
the wood, and were, with other spectators, 
waiting for something to turn up. Presently 
there came at full gallop scattering squads 
of buglers on white horses, who disappeared 
around the comer of the wood, whence they 
presently returned with their instruments,— 
four full bands together,—ready for the 
review. 

We took our position nearthe Commanding 
General, at the east side of the field, and saw 
his aid dispatched with an order for the col- 
umn to pass at the gallop. The point from 
which it started was fully a quarter of a mile 
to the left, and it struck the gallop at once,— 
not a canter, but a sharp gallop. The com- 
mand was formed in column of squadrons. 
As the head of the first regiment approached, 
its band struck up a flourish, wheeled to the 
left and formed in line, facing the General, 
striking its regular air almost before halting. 
After the regiment had passed, its band fell 
in at the rear, still playing without inter- 
ruption. 

The Colonels, having saluted in passing, 
swung furiously around to their position at 
the General’s nght, and as their left squad- 
rons passed they flew, at racing speed, to the 
heads of their regiments. The alignment, 
as the troops passed,—eyes right,—was sim- 
ply marvelous. It would be a wonderfully 
well-trained infantry regiment that could 
keep anything like such alignment at more 
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than a moderate quick-step. After the re- 
view, as we tumed toward town, my com- 
panion and I compared notes. He had 
commanded cavalry in the Crimea, and I 
was not surprised to hear him confess that 
in celerity and exactness of movement, these 
German regiments were the best he had 
seen. For me, it seemed ludicrous, with the 
_impression that I had just received fresh in 
my mind, to recur to what we used to call 
cavalry during our war—though I had, natu- 
rally, a slight mental reservation in favor of 
my own “ Vierte Missouri.” Here, the men 
were generally light, and the horses well 
bred. They were very nearly perfect cavalry. 
As a writer is nothing, if not critical, I would 
add that the carbines seemed to me to 
be clumsily carried,—thumping across the 
thigh at every step. 

Metz is now a thoroughly military town, 
having always a large garrison, which, at the 
time of our visit, had been considerably in- 
creased. We were regularly awakened at 
three or four o’clock in the morning by 
martial music and the tramp of infantry, or 
the rumbling of artillery, or the clatter of 
cavalry over the pavements. It seemed like 
New York during our war. The troops were 
going out for their morning exercises, and 
toward noon they retumed, generally passing 
our hotel. They were always imposing. I do 
not know how severe their work may be at 
other seasons, but, during the September 
maneuvers, both horses and men seemed to 
be forced to their utmost endurance,—the 
horses to a degree that could not be long 
continued, without many of them being 
thrown out of service. 

An event of our visit was the buying of a 
boat, the “ Nancy,” for our further journey. 
Under the Pont des Morts is a fleet of thirty 
or forty flat-bottomed skiffs with pointed 


bows and broad sterns, nicely painted and | 


equipped with rudders, tiller-ropes and odd- 
shaped oars,—these sawn from flat boards 
and swung on iron swivels. In spite of some 
old-time experience in the skillful buying 
and selling of horses, I was completely out- 
done by the accomplished jockey in boats 
with whom I now had to deal. I beat him 
down tremendously from his asking price,and 
thought I had a great bargain (at 225 francs) 
in a second-hand boat that I could, as J after- 


ward learned, have had made new for half ; 


the money. It was this or nothing, for the 
wretched fleet-master had the monopoly of 
the trade. However, as I did not discover 
the swindle until we reached the Rhine, our 
whole trip was made happy by the conscious- 


| assigned to France. 
| their long peaceful possession made Metz 





ness of areal bargain.* For an insignificant 
twelve francs, we had added a snug wagon-- 
top canopy over the stern-sheets. 


The question of the hardship inflicted upon 
the Messins by the bringing of their city 
under the German yoke, obtrudes itself at 
every step; but, looking at the question 
calmly, with a view to the former history of 
the town, there seems something to be said 
on the other side. : 

Metz was in its glory in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, when Charles IV. held 
there a Diet, at which the Archbishops of 
Trier, Cologne and Maintz, and the four lay 
Electors were present. This Diet made ad- 
ditions to the Golden Bull which was then 
published, and remained always the law of 
the German Empire. At this time, the city 
was gorgeous with princes, dukes, electors, 
and knights, and the most imposing national 
ceremonies were held in its cathedral. 

It was during the next century much 
shaken with petty wars, and frequent at- 
tempts were made to capture it. Among 
others, one by the Duke of Lorraine and his 
brother-in-law, Charles VII., of France. 

Louis IL, of France, tried to gain pos- 
session of it by strategic devices. In 1473, 
Metz being then a free city, Frederick III. 
paid it a visit and promised to protect its 
liberties, Charles the Bold failed in an at- 
tempt to capture it. 

Later, the Duke of Lorraine attempted by 
attack, by stratagem, and by treachery, to 


_ gain possession of the town, and, finally, in 


1552, Henry IIJ., by a clear case of “ ob- 
taining property under false pretenses,” 
gained the mastery of the city. 

These feeble title-deeds of the French, 
who were able to hold the town against a 
siege of Charles V., held good until the 
middle of the seventeenth century, when 
Metz capitulated to Gustavus Adolphus. 
Finally, in the articles of barter, known as 
the Peace of Westphalia, it was definitely 
The French claim that 


absolutely French territory. The Germans, 
on the other hand, confidently believe that, 
by their recent action, they have simply 


, retaken their own. 


This charming old city was, after all, but 





* T dislike to advertise my own wares; but I am 
still open to an offer of Ten Dollars for a capital row- 
boat that is chained to the pier at Koblenz,—first 
pier below the Bridge of Boats. N. B.—The pur- 
chaser to pay costs, 
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a halting-place in the preliminary steps of 
-our journey, which had to do rather with 
the old German stretch of the river between 
Trier and Koblenz.’ So, at two o’clock on 
the day of the cavalry maneuver, we em- 
barked with our baggage on board the 
“Nancy,” with one-thumbed Eugene du 
Belloy, as oarsman,—under contract to 
row us to Thionville for five francs. We 
soon entered the last lock of the canaliza- 
tion. The gate-tender took our card in 
compliance with the police regulations, and 
our “ trinkgeld”—we are in Germany now— 
out of regard for a cherished usage. He 
slowly lowered us to the level of the river, 
swung back the great valves, and started us 
on our happy way,—which led past the 
washer- women of the suburbs, women stand- 
ing in their tubs and washing in the river. 





LAUNDRESSES IN THE MOSEL BELOW METZ, 


The Cockswain manned the tiller-ropes, 
and Eugene fell into the steady rapid 
strokes of his rowing. While he remained 
with us, he divided with the outlying scenery 
a large share of our interest. He had been 
a French soldier, and had served in the 
army about Metz, where, as he gravely told 
us with the elegant diction to which even 
the lowest class of Frenchmen seem to be 
given, he had lost “one of his members,” 
looking sadly at a box-wood thumb strap- 
ped to his left hand. During the time that 
he stayed with us we remarked, as we were 
always led to do in conversing with French- 
men of whatever class, the entire absence 
from his speech of vulgarity or any approach 
to slang, or even of especial force of expres- 
sion. Once, when I was standing up in the 
front of the boat, he asked that I would 





give myself the pain to seat myself, so that 
my person should oppose less resistance to 
the wind; and he generally made it evident 
that the French is entirely deficient in’ those 
terse forms of expression which among 
ourselves, and with the Germans, serve for 
the ordinary interchange of thought. 

The valley below Metz is broad and care- 
fully cultivated. The hills rarely reach 
the river on either side, but, near or far, 
they are always beautiful. The railroad is 
so far removed from the left bank that it 
did not disturb our soft September after- 
noon; and, as the sun set, and we floated 
on past the wooded shores, under the light 
of a new moon, we reveled in the very per- 
fection of Arcadian travel. 

To detail the points of interest that we 
passed would be uninteresting; the pleasure 
of the passing glance of even these beautiful 
shores can be received only through experi- 
ence, not from description. At Malroy we 
landed and bought wine; then came the 
charming chateau and wood of Blettange, 
and all through the waning twilight and 
under the crescent moon all the sights and 
sounds of a pastoral valley greeted us, and 
made us happy as we swept smoothly on 
with the current. 

We landed, after dusk, at the boatman’s 
wharf at Thionville, and, leaving our heavier 
possessions in his custody, went to the little 
Hétel Saint Hubert, near the old bridge, a 
second-class hotel, not recommended to 
tourists, but snug, French, and comfortable, 
and for travelers by water extremely con- 
venient. 

Immediately after our arrival we were 
met by a mutiny on the part of the crew, 
who, having got us away from Metz, with 
its idle men, and formed a combination with 
the oarsmen of Thionville, raised his tariff 
enormously, so that we were obliged to con- 
cede the unconscionable sum of four dollars 
and a return ticket by rail, for the long two 
days’ pull to Trier (fifty miles). 

After dinner, I strolled out to see the 
town, and, knowing that to reach the Hétel 
de Luxemburg I must traverse the whole 
city, I accosted a wayfarer in the dark and 
asked directions. He instantly proposed to 
accompany me. To this I demurred, refus- 
ing to give him such trouble. He replied 
that it was his duty and his pleasure to take 
trouble for me, as he was my “ maitre- 
d’hétel.” I hastened to assure him that I 
only wished to look about the town, and he 
gladly offered himself as a guide. 1 

He pointed out the few remaining marks 
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of the heavy bombardment, and spoke with 
pride of blocks of new buildings replacing 
those that had been battered down. These 
were fine structures, and I asked if they had 
been rebuilt by the insurance companies. 

“Not at all; by the Prussian Govern- 
ment.” 

“Then the town has not suffered pecu- 
niarily from the effects of the war?” 

“ Au contraire; ils ont enrichi la ville; 
they have spent money with the greatest 
liberality for our benefit.” 

When we had seen the little that Thion- 
ville has to offer in the dark, he took me to 
his Cerc/e (club), a comfortable room in the 
rear of a public restaurant, and served by the 
restaurant waiters. Here several intelligent 
Frenchmen sat, smoking pipes, sipping beer, 
and chatting. One was a lawyer and 
another an ex-officer of Bazaine’s army in 
Mexico, who was glad to talk of Maximilian, 
for whom he had a sort of fondness. He 
said that he was “bon garcon,” but a bad 
soldier; ‘‘a good enough fellow, but one of 
those stupids who think they have been 
born to govern their betters; an aristocrat, 
in fine.” This was, in short, a French radi- 
cal of the more intelligent sort; not quite a 
communist, but emphatically a radical. 

Sitting pleasantly for an hour, I was able 
to lead the conversation in the direction of 
the Germans and their conduct as rulers. 
All were loud in expressing the universal 
hatred,—but this done, they were very ready 
to evince a profound respect for and a warm 
confidence in their conquerors, and they 
obviously looked for such an increase of 
public prosperity and of individual good for- 
tune as they had never experienced under 
French rule. It seemed to me that the 
hatred was skin-deep, and the respect and 
expectation of benefit very deeply planted. 
They united in speaking of the German Gov- 
ernment as “ trés-large.” 

“Comme nationalité, nous les haissons ; 
mais, voyez-vous, it is like a cat and a dog 
shut up in the same stable; they begin by 
snarling and spitting, but they end by lying 
down together beside the same bone.” 

By daylight, Thionville is a dull town, 
half old and half restored, and shut in 
behind a high wall that hides it from the 
plain. It is entirely uninteresting. 


On Sunday, the sth of September, we 
left at a quarter before eleven for the long 
pull to Remich. ‘The river remained of the 
same general character that it showed below 
Metz, and was beyond all description charm- 
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ing. About three o’clock we swept around 
the long curve that brought Sierck in view, 
and showed us on the left the pretty hill- 
side village of Basse Kontz. There is 
here a strong current, and Eugene stopped 
rowing, to mix his drop of rum with the 
water of the river. We floated on for some 
distance in perfect quiet. On a hill, high 
above the Mosel, stood the fine village 
church of Kontz, As we first saw it a pro- 
cession, of white-hooded nuns, followed by 
school children in white, was marching in 
at the church door, and soon there came 
plainly to our ears a chanted anthem,—rest- 
ing on the full tones of an organ, and lasting 
till we had passed beyond the range of the 
open door. This was the last touch needed 
to make our peaceful Sunday row forever 
memorable. 

Sierck gave us our first definite impres- 
sion of a rural medieval town kept up by 
modern traffic, but still resting between the 
protecting arms of an ancient fortification, 
whose walls—in ruins now and _beauti- 
fully overgrown with ivy—reach nearly to 
the river at each side. We dined very well 
at the Hétel de Metz, renewing our regrets 
that such dining is not possible at home. 

At Kontz and Sierck there is still observed 
a curious usage that dates back to immemo- 
rial antiquity. On the eve of St. John’s 
day, June 23, the villagers roll a burning 
wheel from the heights of the Stromberg, 
that rises behind the village, down the steep 
hill-side to the Mosel. ‘The beginning of 
the festivities is announced by the firing 
of guns from the Mairie of Sierck at ten 
o'clock. Then go numberless troops up the 
Stromberg, on the top of which a bonfire is 
lighted. A straw-bound wheel in full blaze 
is rolled down, guided at first by the mount- 
ain boys with sticks. The others make 
torches of the remaining straw, which they 
swing with joyous cries. The women and 
girls stand by the mountain-brook well; the 
men and boys are keeping the fire on the 
height or guiding the rolling of the wheel. 
If this runs beyond the well, Kontz gets 
from Sierck a cask of white wine; if it stops 
short of that point, Sierck gets from Kontz 
a basket of cherries; if it reaches the Mosel 
a good vintage is predicted for the coming 
harvest. The excitement is great and bois- 
terous, and the people come from miles 


_ around. Every daver of Kontz is bound at 


the preceding harvest to mow away selected 
straw for the binding of this wheel. Should 
he neglect this, every evil that befalls him 


. during the following year is ascribed to his 
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neglect. It is even believed that, were the 
usage neglected for a single year, a plague 
would fall upon the cattle of the whole 
village. 

This rite is believed to have descended 
from the ancient fire-worship of the heathen 
days. The wheel, with its arms, represents 
the burning sun, the giver of all good. 
At many places along the lower river the tra- 
dition is kept up in one form or other. It 
has been suggested that the well-known 
pretzel, with which the Teuton primes him- 
self for further beer, was formerly made in 
the shape of 4 wheel, and was used in com- 
memoration of sun-worship; others believe 
that the pretzel has always been made in its 
present form of the true-lover’s knot. 

It was along the stretch of the river lying 
below us that Ausonius found much of the 
material for his poem “ Mosella.” * 

Our further trip to Remich was unevent- 
ful, but everywhere pleasant. We arrived 
at night-fall, landing above the fine old 
bridge, and walking over rough cobble- 
stones, left by the higher floods, to the back 
entratice of the Hotel Schom, a very old, 
small, and queer inn, but clean and excel- 
lent, with a pleasant half-French and half- 
German handmaiden. The town lies in 
Luxemburg, which borders the Mosel on 
the left as far as Wasserbillig. There are 


many picturesque old houses, and some fine. 


ones, built in very narrow and bad-smelling 
streets. In the garden of the high-lying 
Casino I took my coffee, and looked out 
over the beautiful opposite plain,—all in- 
nocent of the rage I was later to feel at 
Baedeker’s unpardonable stupidity. I had 
long ago been led to pin such faith to his 
guide-books as to expect nothing of interest 
along my road which these did not indicate. 
That faith vanished into thin air when 
we found that, within a short walk, and in 
full view of where I had sat, lay the village of 
Nennig, whose marvelous Roman mosaic is 
an object of pilgrimage for the antiquarians 
of the civilized world. 

Early the next morning, we set out for 
Trier, in company with a party of fisher- 
men in odd boats, like our Southern “ dug- 
outs,”—-watching their curious net-throwing 
as they rowed in company down the stream. 
On the right we passed a large porcelain 
factory, apparently built on a bank of its 
own débris, with its owner’s fine chateau 
overlooking it. Farther on, at the left, rose 





*See “The River Mosel and its Old Roman 
Poet” in this number of SCRIBNER. 
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the beautiful ruined tower of Stadtbredimus, 
attached to a handsome modem mansion, 
, with a high terraced garden and summer- 
house,—a tumble-down village nestling 
under its ancient walls. 

At noon we landed at the wharf of the 
uninteresting old town of Krevenmacheren. 
At its untidy and noisy hotel, we sat down 
to an unsavory lunch, whose too savory 
(overdue) rabbit will be long remembered. 

Of the next hour's journey, not much is 
to be said, save that it was through the 
Mosel Valley, which is everywhere lovely. 
At Wasserbillig (at the mouth of the Sure, 
which separates Luxemburg from Germany), 
we leave the broader, lower-hilled, and more 
pastoral vailey of the upper Mosel, and pass 
between high adjacent bluffs that serve as 
a portal to the old medieval German 
stretch of the river. Five villages are in 
. sight, the last on the left being Igel, where 
we landed among a party of busy river-side 
_ washer-women, and trudged up through the 
queer old streets to the celebrated Igel 
monument,—also called the Heidensthurm, 
or Heathen’s tower. This remarkable 
monument, which is about seventy-five 
feet high, is built of the red iron-stone 
of the neighborhood. The width of its 
face is sixteen feet, and its thickness is 
thirteen feet. It has been the subject of - 
much archeological research, and opinions 
are not entirely in accord as to its origin. 
The prevailing belief is that it was erected 
in the time of Antoninus, in the latter half 
of the second century, as a private monu- 
ment of the family of Secundini,—wealthy 
Roman merchants and purveyors of the pe- 
riod, Its devices, including groups of figures 
nine feet high, and of vehicles and beasts 
of burden, harvest scenes, etc., indicate the 
family occupation. Its inscription is no 
less curious than its figures, but is even more 
mutilated. 

Its most commonly accepted interpreta- 
tion is to the effect that “ Secundinus Aven- 
tinus and Secundinus Securus, purveyors of 
this route, erected this monument during 
their life-time to Secundinus Securus, who 
has founded this place named Aégla, with 
Secundinus Aventinus, to the son of Secun- 
dinus Securus, and to Publica Pacata, wife 
of Secundinus Aventinus; and to L. Saccius 
Modestus, and to Modestus Mocabo, his 
son, the judge, their ancestors, and to them- 
selves after their death.” 

The top is surmounted by a large ball, on 
which is perched what is left of a Roman 
eagle. The monument is extremely majes- 
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tic and impressive, without reference to its 
antiquarian interest,—more so than any 
other of the Roman remains of the Mosel, 
except the Porta Nigra in Trier. 

A little below Igel we passed the mouth 
of the Saar, in full view of the old town of 
Conz,—celebrated for a battle between the 
French and Germans in 1675, where Mar- 
shal Créqui lost three thousand killed and 
one thousand prisoners. On the parsonage 
grounds of this old village, once stood an 
imperial Roman palace, of which remains 
are still found. The bridge crossing the 
Saar is said to have stood in the time of 
Ausonius, 

For a distance, now, the valley widens 
very materially, and the hills increase in 
height, inclosing the broadest and most 
fertile plain of the whole lower Mosel,—a 
plain where was sheltered eighteen hundred 
years ago the most important Cis-Alpine 
civilization of the ancient Romans. 

It was late in the afternoon as we passed 
the fine old ruin of Chartreuse, and a little 
below, on the opposite bank, saw what 
seemed to be the very perfection of a quiet 
and placid river-side country seat,—our field 
glass showing the inscription “Monaise ” in 


its pediment. Considering it with the pleas- 
ant emotions that such a trip on such a 
day cannot fail to engender, it seemed that 
if one could forget old friends and old asso- 
ciations, and regulate one’s future living 
solely by one’s present impulses, Monaise, 
as it lay basking in the pleasant afternoon 
light, offered all that indolent and luxury- 
seeking people could ask. So complete was 
it and so charming, in every aspect, that it 
was with real regret that we turned our 
backs upon it. 

Our day’s journey, and our day, were fast 
drawing to a close together. -The last rays 
of the setting sun were gilding the huge 
tower of the Church of St. Matthias, whose 
ponderous and time-blackened ornamenta- 
tion was set out in full relief, like an eternal 
monument over the veritable resting-place 
of St. Matthew, who here lies buried. 

The last glimmer of the fading day light- 
ened up the spires and towers, and the steep 
fish-scale roofs of the grand old city of 
Augusta Trevirorum, under the shadow of 
whose Roman-built bridge we-disembarked, 
paying first our tribute of thanks for safe con- 
duct to the cozily niched statue of St. Nicho- 
las, the patron saint of the Mosel boatman. 
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THE BRIDE OF THE RHINE.—II. 


TWO HUNDRED MILES 


THE CITY OF TRIER, 


ANTIQUITY is entirely relative. One ex- 
amines with respect the few old Dutch 
houses that still adorn the towns along the 
Hudson, and looks almost with awe upon 
the old stone mill at Newport, which has 
not been proved not to have been built by 
Snarri, who discovered “ Vinland ” four hun- 
dred years before Columbus; but the yawn- 
ing muzzles of Lord Scale’s guns at Mont 
St. Michel (guns still holding their four-hun- 
dred-year-old charges) seem to swallow at 
one gulp all that with us seems ancient. 
As we wander through France we become 
quite accustomed to the period of Charle- 
magne and take the later centuries into our 
familiar confidence. In England “Cesar’s 
Tower” at each castle, and Roman roads 
throughout the land, give a certain reality 
to the mystical letters “B. C.,” 


era. Tohave Cesar himself seem almost an 
actual presence, and to walk in the very 
foot-prints of the Roman Emperors; to 


and unduly | 
modernize all that belongs to the Christian | 


IN A MOSEL ROW-BOAT. 


ages its soil has drunk deeply of human 
blood. 

The archzological collection in the muse- 
um behind our comfortable hotel is rich in 
Celtic and old German utensils and orna- 
ments, which, discovered by the Romans 
when they dug for the foundations of their 
buildings, enriched their museums of antiq- 
uities, and now—side by side with their own 
long-buried treasures—carry us back to the 
very twilight that preceded the dawn of the 
Roman day, 

One’s first halt at Trier is never to be for- 
gotten, especially if, as in our own case, it 
had been regarded only as a point on the 
map at which we were to change from the 
railway to the steamer. The Trierscher Hof 
stands at an angle where several narrow 
streets come together,and our rooms looked 
out upon steep slate roofs, and small-paned 
windows, such as one sees everywhere in 
Continental travel. If the rain has wetted 
the country roads, one is awakened at dawn 





sympathize with them in the emotion that | 


comes of founding a superb city on. the 
ruins of a well-established Celtic civiliza- 
tion, one needs to travel only so far on the 
road that leads to Rome as to the great 
Western Roman Capital. 

It is not necessary to accept the sugges- 
tion that Trebeta, the step-son of Semi- 
ramis, led his vassals from Babylon to 
found the barbaric race of the Trevirii, a 
race which held and cultivated the vast 
tract on the left of the Rhine from Bingen 
to the Ahr. Authentic evidence halts at 
the point where this people were an estab- 
lished race, with no mean artistic develop- 
ment. There is nothing left té prove the 
accepted tradition that their chief city, in 
which we stand, existed thirteen hundred 
years before the founding of Rome. Yet we 
have on every hand, if we will but seek it,— 
and unquestionable records attest its truth,— 
ample evidence that here in Trier existed for 
centuries, the oldest and most complete civ- 
ilization of all Northern Europe. 

The long and broad Mosel Valley, where 
the city now slumbers so idly, was in the 
early centuries the field of bitter feuds and 
savage warfare. All down the intervening 


by the clattering of sabots on the stones, and 
the streets are filled in the early morning 
with peasant men driving wagons, drawn by 
cows yoked from the horns; with broad 


_ backed peasant women carrying knapsack- 
_ like baskets heavily laden with potatoes, or 


with grain; and one is greeted by a variety 
of street sights and sounds entirely unfamiliar 
to the American ear. 

An early stroll among these people, and 
through these narrow streets, gives a sen- 
sation of entire novelty no less than of a 
certain awkward conspicuousness in one’s 
own manner of dress. The American, like 
the Englishman, is still a well-marked for- 
eigner in all German towns, and if he is 
accompanied by ladies, the striking charac- 
teristics of Franco-American millinery will 
by no means detract from the curious inter- 
est that his group excites in the minds of 
the people,—not, however, let me hasten to 
say, the impudent and derisive interest with 
which our own populace makes the costumed 
stranger miserable, and which has shorn 
our Centennial of one of its great attrac- 
tions. 

Strolling, curious, down “Neu” street— 
probably new two thousand years ago— 
entering the market-place into which it 
debouches, and threading a difficult passage 
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through the crowds of women, whose stands 
and baskets are loaded with all manner of 
country produce, one feels the unfamiliar 
presence of the oldest of all old German 
architecture. Houses of most picturesque 
and curious form and arrangement greet 
us on every side. Far in 
front,—cut sharp against 
thesky,—stands an incom- 
prehensible pile of unfin- 
ished masonry. This is 
the north gate of the city, 
—called the Porta Nigra, 
the Porta Romana, the Por- 
ta Martis, Simeon’s Thor, 
and the Devil's Church, 
—and it closes the end of 
the finest street of the 
town. When we first saw 
it, we had not read even 
a guide-book description 
of the city, and to come 
suddenly upon such a ma- 
jestic and well-preserved 
ruin, produced the sensa- 
tion that one feels when 
a turn in a road brings 
him face to face with a noble view. Its 
original purpose is not known,—it must 
have been more than ‘a gate-way, and it 
could hardly have been a fortress. It was, 
perhaps, rather a monumental “Gate of 
Justice.” 

The Porta Nigra is supposed to have 
been built in the First Century. Its towers 
are ninety-four feet high. Itis built of huge 
blocks of dark red iron-stone, the usual size 
of these being from four to five feet long, 
from two to three feet wide, and about two 
feet thick. These stones are laid without 
mortar, and are secured in place by iron 





FIG. 2,.—PLAN OF PORTA NIGRA AT TRIER. 


clamps. The columns and capitals are of 
rough hammer-hewn stone, and were to 
have been carved in place. The carving did 
not progress very far, and it is not easy to 
reconcile the unfinished condition of the 
structure with the fact that it was begun so 
early in the Roman period. 

Tradition, which attaches such impot- 
tance to the assistance of the Devil in all of 
the larger architecture of the world, holds 


him responsible for the stopping of the work. 
He made a contract with the authorities, 
—the consideration being the soul of the 
first man who should pass through the gate- 
way,—that he would furnish for it, before 
twelve o'clock on Christmas night, the 





FIG. I —THE PORTA NIGRA AT TRIER. 


superb doors of the Capitol, which was 
under the protection of the Virgin. She 
arrested his flight in mid-air, appearing to 
him in the gutse of a voluptuous woman, 
and so beguiled his moments that he de- 
layed a shade too long. The clock struck 
twelve before he arrived at his destination. 
In anger he threw the heavy gates through 
the roof of the building, and its completion. 
was abandoned. The truth of this tradition 
is attested by the fact that never within the 
memory of man has there been a roof over 
the Porta Nigra. 

A shrewd and unwashed pilgrim from 
Syracuse, named Simeon, a thousand years 
or more ago, procured for himself a holy 
reputation by leading an ill-fed, unclean 
and useless life on the summit of this struct- 
ure. As a matter of course, he was in due 
time canonized, and an apse of medieval 
architecture was built at one end of the 
Porta Nigra, which was consecrated as “St. 
Simeon’s” church. This apse still stands, 
and is an uninteresting disfigurement, but, 
although built of solid masonry, it lacks so 
much of the ponderous character of the Ro- 
man work as really not to detract seriously 
from its grander effect. 

There still stands, in another part of the 
city, a second example of the more solid 
Roman work in the former “ Basilica,” a 
building which probably never had the 
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least beauty, and which has had its original 
character quite modernized out of it. In 
its dimensions alone exists its only remain- 





FIG. 3.—PLAN OF THE BASILICA AT TRIER, 


ing interest,—its walls being ten feet thick 
and one hundred feet high. : 

The Mosel (at this point five hundred 
feet wide) is spanned by an ancient bridge 
rebuilt upon the piers of the Roman struct- 
ure. In medieval times the area of the 
walled city was restricted to the right bank 
of the river and the bridge now marks its 
south-western corner, but it is said to have 
been the center of the Roman capital. ; 

In strolling about, one sees built into 
street corners and house fronts, and city 
wall, fragments of carved stone of the impe- 
rial time. The excavation for building in 
the city and its suburbs, as well as the 
dredging of the river, discovers almost daily 
some trophy of the Roman period. In the 


raked up last summer, while tending the 
plants in her back court-yard, a silver coin 
of Titus. 

At Junk’s restaurant an attempt to extend 
the cellar was given up because of the dis- 
covery (about five feet below the level of the 
ground) of a large and very perfect Roman 
mosaic pavement,—as well preserved as 
that at Nennig, and as complete as any of 
its size in Rome. It is the belief that since 
the Roman’ occupation, there has accumu- 
lated throughout the whole city a soil four or 
five feet in depth which covers an uninter- 
rupted stratum of interesting antiquities,—a 
belief that is fully sustained by all investi- 
gations thus far made. ‘ 

At the south-eastern corner of the city, 
there is a pile of imposing Roman ruins 
which is variously believed to have been a 
palace of the emperors, a bath, and a pan- 
tomime theater. It is largely of the thin 
square bricks so much used by the Romans, 
and parts still stand nearly to their full 
original height. Excavations have devel- 
oped the slave-cells, the heating-chambers, 
and the store-rooms of the ancient occu- 
pants, and the bathing appliances which 
formed so conspicuous a part of the finer 
Roman buildings. 

| Just without the walls, at this point, are 
| the well-defined remains of the amphithe- 
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FIG. 4.—THE AMPHITHEATER AT TRIER. 


building of a country-seat beyond the Porta 
Nigra at the time of our visit, there had 
been discovered a perfect museum of Etrus- 
can pottery, amphore, domestic utensils, 
jewelry, and coins that had lain buried 
fifteen hundred years, A friend’s gardener 





ater. The arena at Rome is two hundred 
and eighty-five feet by one hundred and 
ninety feet; this, two hundred and twenty 
feet by one hundred and fifty-five feet.. 
The seats—for twenty-eight thousand spec- 
tators—were hewn out of the rising rock of 
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the Marsterg. The galleries for the en- 
trance of the gladiators and wild beasts, 
the main entrance to the arena, and the 
pen for the doomed captives, are still dis- 
tinguishable. The inner wall, guarding the 
seats from the arena, is seven feet high, and 
of limestone laid in mortar; the outer walls 
were heavy iron-clamped blocks of red iron- 
stone,—as in the Porta Nigra. This amphi- 
theater was the sceneof many of the grossest 
cruelties of Constantine. An inscription in 
honor of Trajan carries its authentic date 
back to the close of the first century. 

The Emperor Constantine lived long in 
Trier, added much to its renown, and 
made it a worthy Imperial residence. In 
the year 306, in this arena he entertained 
his barbaric people by the sacrifice of thou- 
sands of captured Franks with their princes 
Ascarich and Ragais. 

During all these early centuries of our 
era, Trier was the most important city 
north of the Alps, and ranked as one of the 
five great capitals of the universe. It was 
a,seat of learning and of the arts; it was 
the capital of Spain, Gaul, Belgium and 
Britain ; its professors were distinguished as 
of the first rank, and were the most highly 
paid of all in the provincial Empire. 

At the beginning of the fifth century the 
city was devastated by the Huns and Van- 
dals; the Roman capital was transferred to 
Arles; and there soon arose upon the ruins 
of Imperial Trier, the capital of the Austras- 
ian kings,—from Theodobert to Dagobert. 
Charlemagne treasured its institutions, and 
enriched its churches and convents with 
costly gifts. 

At the treaty of Verdun, the district 
passed to the possession of Lorraine. 
Under the Emperor Henry I., it became 
incorporated with Germany. 

Now began its second period of impor- 
tance as the seat of the Archbishops, after 
which the importance of Trier steadily 
waned. In 1794 it was captured by the 
French Republic, and in 1815 became a 
part of the Rhenish Province of Prussia. 


Throughout its whole career, siege and 


pestilence have decimated its population, 
annihilated its achievements, and subjected 
its people to great suffering. 

‘Now, after all these eventful centuries, 
Trier, covered with the scars and the torn 
glories of her past, basks in a monumental 
repose within her medizval walls,—a quiet, 
modest, humdrum little city, from which all 
enterprise and all modern activity have 
shrunk away, as they have from the quieter 


j the gospel here in the year-54). 


| and St. Maternus (in 128). 





villages along the banks of the ancient and 
neglected Mosel. 

Nevertheless, her hushed and modest 
appeal to our interest is of a sort which, 
if heeded at all, demands careful and ear- 
nest attention. It is easy to while away an 
autumn day in skimming over her treasures, 
—drinking in the beauty and interest that, 
as the oldest city of Germany, she naturally 
offers, in her .curious architecture,—and to 
pass on, giving little further heed to her 
claim upon our attention. But the moment 
one penetrates beneath the surface, there 
appears much that invites to a more careful 
consideration and a deeper study. Indeed, 
an idler may do much worse than to take 
Trier for his hobby. 


The history of Trier is interwoven with 
the history of the Church from the very be- 
ginning of the Christian era. The conver- 
sion of the savage tribes of the neighborhood 
was first intrusted to St. Eucharius, the dis- 
ciple of St. Peter, and there were several 
very early ecclesiastical foundations. In- 
deed, Trier has been noted im every age for 
a conspicuous connection with the Christian 
movement. Here, too, have been exercised 
some of the most notable assaults upon the 
faithful. In the grass-plat near the old 
Church of St. Paulin, outside of the Porta 
Nigra, stands an old cross marking the spot 
of a Christian martyrdom so enormous in its 
proportions, that tradition reports the blood 
of the victims to have stained the waters of 
the Mosel until they ran red as far as Neu- 
magen. 

The remains of St. Matthew lie buried in 
the Church of St. Matthias (formerly named 
after St. Eucharius, who began preaching 
These re- 
mains were brought here in the eleventh 
century. Here, too, lie buried the first 
preacher, who died in 73, St. Valerius (in 88), 
Besides these, 
this church boasts a number of the most 


| precious relics, including (as is usual) a frag- 


ment of the true cross,—brought from Con- 
stantinople at its fall in r204. 

St. Maximin, near St. Paulin, was in the 
middle ages one of the most important con- 
vents of Europe, and a distinguished seat 
of learning, its library boasting some of the 
choicest treasures of church bibliography. 

Although these churches and convents in 
the environs are so exceedingly rich with 
interest, it is in the very heart of the city 
itself that we are to seek the oldest and most 
interesting of the Christian churches of all 
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Norther Europe. side,—the circular form at the right of Fig. 
At the end of the _5,—-was formerly the baptistery of the church. 
Domstrasse,across The present arrangement of the two build- 
a little square, ings is shown in Fig. 1 The Dom has 
stands a curious, assumed the generous length of three hun- 
and, at first, not . dred and fourteen feet. It shows marked indi- 
cations of early Roman work in 
the material of its pilasters. There 
is no especial disfigurement— 
though an mbsence of marked 
beauty—in its later modifications. 
Its four main columns were origi- 
% nally of huge stone-work. One of 
MM these fell at the restoration, and its 
@ fragments now lie at the outer 
door ; their size almost indicates 
Druidic handiwork. 

The interior decorations are 
more rich than artistic, and more 
em : : curious even than rich,—curious, 

FIG. 5§.—PLAN OF ORIGINAL CATHEDRAL AND BAPTISTERY AT TRIER aS including a monumental history 

B57 BEST CREED. 5 CROUSSON: of the Archbishops and Electors 
especially attractive pile of buildings, con- for several centuries, ; 
stituting the Dom, or Cathedral, and the The Liebfrauenkirche is the oldest Gothic 
adjacent Liebfrauenkirche,—buildings which church in Germany. It is a Greek cross 
are thought By students of 
church architecture to be un- 



















paralleled in their historic bey 

value. The ground plan of Bssnoel 

these buildings as they for- ae 

merly existed is shown in Fig. A 

5. The rectangular structure xS. ene 

at the left, the basis of the ye > 

present Dom, has never been er, are 

with certainty traced to its zx Wea iE 

ultimate origin, but it is sup- me SS 

posed by some to have been fa 

in the earliest Roman period eck eae = hel Pas q 
a square temple with an atrium. ae =I: wy YE ql 
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was born St. Helena, the mit wae dN 
mother of the Emperor Con- 
stantine. m 2 

Whatever its early origin, it a - 3a: 
is, historically and monument- - 


ally, the most noteworthy of 


all German churches, as its yf Nee 
architecture not only reaches ey 
back to the very earliest ere 
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Christian time, but bears the 
mark of alterations and im- 
provements of every interven- @€ 
Ing period and style, down to 
the eighteenth century. 

The Liebfrauenkirche at-itS FIG. G—PLAN OF THE FRESKNT CATHEDRAL OF TRIER AND ITS ADJUNCTS. 
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with the angles carried out to full fluted 
recesses, and with the tallest and most 
graceful clustered columns supporting a sky- 
like vaulted roof of perfect proportion, It 
would, but for its crude freshness of paint, 
impress even the ordinary tourist as being, 
what architectural students say that it really 
is, the most perfect specimen of German 
Gothic church architecture. 

In connection with these monumental 
churches,—which now really form one build- 
ing,—are beautiful cloisters,—a Campo 
Santo, into which the tombs of the Arch- 
bishops have overflowed from the death- 
crowded Dom. ‘These cloisters lack the 
graceful and vine-grown lightness of many 
of the more ornate Gothic period, but they 
have, in no mean degree, that peculiar 
charm which attaches to cloisters more com- 
pletely than to anything else with which 
our wanderings make. us familiar, 

The interest of the Dom is by no means 
confined to its history, to its handiwork, or 
to its nobly filled tombs. It contains, as the 
richest treasure of its High Altar, the holiest 
of all Christian relics, before which all such 
lesser lights as the Ten Thousand Virgins at 
Cologne, and the cords of Fragments of the 
True Cross, the world over, must pale their 
ineffectual fires. All who are familiar with 
sacrilegious verse will easily recall the “ Holy 
Coat in Trier.” 

Short of the brass toe of St. Peter in Rome, 
no such touching appeal has been made to 
the tender credulity and devotion of the 
church’s votaries as here in the grim light 
of the Dom of Trier. Great force has 
shrewdly been added to the attaction by 
the extreme rarity with which it has been 
offered. Not more often than thrice in three 
centuries have the faithful been permitted to 
see, with the eye of the flesh, the veritable 
Seamless Coat for which lots were cast after 
the Crucifixion. The last exposition was in 
1844, when the city was enriched by the 
pence spent for beer, and bread, and shelter, 
by over a million pilgrims from all corners 
of Christendom. 

The “ Holy Coat” is said to have been 
found in the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem 
in the year 326, and to have been brought 
to Trier by St. Agritius, a companion of the 
Empress Helena. Its triumphal entry into 
the city through the Porta Nigra has been 
commemorated by a curious old carving in 
ivory, representing the procession and its 
noble spectators. 

As though it were not enough for one 
church, even in a once Imperial city, to 


possess the veritable seamless garment, the 
Dom must needs boast, also, a box of solid 
gold, ornamented with precious stones and 
enamel, containing one of the nails of the 


; crucifixion; and the still further glory of a 


thorn from the veritable crown. 

Even a skeptic in such matters cannot 
stand without a certain emotion under the 
same roof with relics which appeal to the 
innermost souls of so many millions of his 
fellow-men, and which,—whatever their on- 
gin,—have been sanctified by so many cent- 
uries of reverent regard. Yet, I confess, 
that as I look back upon the Dom and the 
Liebfrauenkirche, and the Cloisters, even 
with all their historic wealth of interest, that 
which comes most actively to the front in 
my. mind is the recollection of a half-hour 
passed with its aged and unvenerable Sac- 
ristan,—the “ spider hunter of the sacristy” 
as he calls himself,—a blear-eyed, snuffy, 
skull-capped, rusty and fusty old fox, with 
no more reverence in his nature than the 
commonest of common showmen, and with 
the same sort of taking showman’s witticisms 
that we know so well in other fields of the 
industry. 

We were fortunate in having letters to 
Trier which opened the way for an unus- 
ual insight into its more intimate character, 
and more kindly, and courteous, and inter- 
ested chaperons than these letters brought 
to’our lot, one could not desire. Concern- 
ing the home-life of these friends, of course, 
one cannot say more than that it was home- 
life as it is known all over the world, where 
the home has its best development,—nor of 
their hospitality, more than that it was gen- 
tle, and generous, and considerate. Neither 
was the advantage of our reception and 
entertainment confined to the passing pleas- 
ure of our sojourn, nor even to the remain- 
ing memory of pleasant new friendships 
formed ; it compassed, also, the rarest good 
fortune of travel, in that it gave a reality to 
our impressions of life in Trier. 

Nothing could have better suited with our 
mood or fitted better to the appreciation we 
had felt in passing it, than to be asked, after 
dinner, to spend the afternoon with our host 
at his country-place, “ Monaise.” The day 
was perfect, as were all of our afternoons in 
the Mosel-land, and we drove over the 
Roman bridge and up the western bank of 
the river through a broad and capitally cul- 
tivated valley, over a smooth macadam road, 
shaded with poplar and nut-wood trees, to 
the entrance of the estate. 

Monaise, a square and commodious house, 
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with recessed north and south balconies on 
the upper and lower floors,—the upper ones 
commanding beautiful views up and down 
the river, and over and beyond the city’s 
roofs,—is a country gentleman's house of the 
last century, and is surrounded with all of 
the appointments in the way of gardens, 
lawns, and summer-houses that properly 
belong to such an establishment. On closer 
survey, we found no reason to modify the 
regard in which we had held it from our 
first view as the “ Nancy” floated past it a 
few days before. It is an entirely charming 
country place, with the most attractive near 
and distant surroundings. 

The owner is a large vineyard proprietor 
of the lower Mosel with valuable estates at 
the Brauneberg, and on others of the more 
noted wine-growing hill-sides, and this es- 
tate of eighty-five acres, worth 200,000 francs 
($40,000), is farmed only for its supply of 
manure for the vineyards. As a family 
residence, it is one ae /vop, the house in the 
city, and another near the vineyards sufficing 
for residence. It has the accessory advan- 
tage of being a most agreeable object for a 
walk or a drive, and of offering a sheltered 
balcony that is not to be surpassed for the 


family resort at the coffee hour on pleasant | 


afternoons. The controlling argument for 
its retention is, however, the commercial one, 
It is a safe and good investment for capital, 
and it furnishes a large amount of manure 
free of cost, and within easy reach of the 


landing of the boats by which it is trans- ' 


ported to the feet of the vine-growing hills. 
As an agricultural operation, the estate 
barely pays its expenses,—no more. The 
laborers are paid about two dollars per 
week, and the women about eighty cents 
per week. The milk is sold at the door at 
about three cents per quart, the milkman 
paying cash, morning and night,—a curious 


instance of the total absence of the credit | 


system that seems to prevail throughout the 
whole region. Potatoes sell for about thirty- 
five cents per bushel in average years, and 
these and the milk (and calves) constitute 
the most of what is sold. What the stable 
supplies to the manure cart is the very satis- 
factory profit that is reaped. Stable ma- 
nure—and that of the cow-stable, especially, 
is the best food for the greedy vines—is not 
only very costly, but very difficult to get. 
There are agricultural capabilities at Mo- 
naise that seem tempting, and some modi- 
fications of the agricultural system of the 
whole Mosel valley suggest themselves quite 
naturally. Indeed, one who walks over the 
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flat, fat fields of Monaise, comes to think 
that an idle life here might well have the 
added attraction of very successful and 
profitable farming to relieve its enmzs. 


A certain insight into the character of any 
town is to be gathered from the character 
of its social club, if it has one, and Trier has 














FIG, 7.—THE ‘‘ROTHES HAUS” IN TRIER, 


a very fine one, “ The Casino.” This asso- 
ciation has what must seem to one who 
knows the city only from its streets, a very 
large membership (eight hundred). While 
its large building is plain, and almost en- 
tirely without the rich’ decoration of the 
club-houses of London and New York, it 
affords all that is needed for the comfort and 
pleasure of its frequenters,—beer, billiards, 
restaurant, reading-room, library, etc. In 
addition to these, there is at the rear a 
large and pleasant concert garden, and a 
large hall for music and dancing. There 
are frequent entertainments for ladies. The 
whole establishment is sensible, unpreten- 
tious and commodious, and its example 
might well be followed in the expenditure of 
the large sums which our own clubs devote 
to less useful and more ornamental ends. 

At a side table in the billiard-room of 
this casino, over a bottle of Saar wine, I 
had an hour's talk with a kindly “ advocat,” 
about the Prussian school system, and the 
present condition of the Church question. 
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All this was very instructive and very en- 
tertaining, and it seems hardly fair to con- 
dense it into a few paragraphs. 

In brief :—Education is absolutely com- 
pulsory, and the state exercises the strictest 
surveillance, except where, as in the case 
of well-to-do famihes, children are obviously 
receiving sufficient instruction. Others are 
required to attend the public schools from 
a very early age until fourteen years old, 
and they are thoroughly grounded in the 
elementary instruction that is given in our 
own public schools of the same grade,— 
which in many respects they resemble. 

The agricultural population have the great 
advantage over ours, that, as they live in 
villages their-local schools are larger and 
can afford better teachers. Practically, the 
teachers are very much better, and they are 
almost never changed, except by promotion. 
The school-master is an officer of the state, 
holding his position for life, or during good 
behavior; and he is encouraged by this 
certainty, and by the chance of promotion 
for merit, to render his best services. Inci- 
dentally, his condition shows how little is 
needed for an incentive in Germany. 

The condition of the teacher has improved 
in these later years, and promises to become 
improved still farther. Not very long ago, 
the village teacher had one room, and a 
salary of from forty to fifty dollars per an- 
num. He now has several rooms;—he is 
much addicted to a large family,—and a 
small bit of ground for a garden. His sal- 
ary has been advanced to about $120 per 
annum for the lowest grade. Even this isa 
pittance, but it is to be remembered that he 
has the farther income of an inherited habit 
of economy, such as would appall the most 
close-fitting of ourown New England popu- 
lation, and the number is not small among 
these local teachers, who lay by a dof for 
a daughter, or a starting fund for a son. 

It is not easy to gather from personal 
conversation the whole truth about the 
church question in Germany, for feeling 
runs high on one side or the other. Trier 
is a Catholic city and every one either cares 
very much that the Catholic church should 
retain its old supremacy, or cares quite as 
much that no one should care any thing at 
all about it. It becomes almost difficult to 
say which is the bigot, he who is sees 
to his church, or he who is devoted to his 
opposition to the church. 

To many, one of the chief attractions of 
Trier would be its public library, which is 
housed in the old Jesuit convent, behind 





the Trierscher Hof. It contains over one 
hundred thousand volumes,—none of them 
works of fiction,—and is a valuable store 
of scientific, historical and_belles-lettres 
information. It ranks in this regard as 
a first-class provincial library. Beyond 
this, its treasures are rare and curious, 
and some of them quite unique. Its 
great prize is the Codex Aurum, which was 
presented to the convent of St, Maximin 
by Charlemagne’s sister, Ada. It contains 
the four gospels, written on parchment in 
letters of gold, and has fine miniatures of 
the Evangelists. Its binding is of the most 
richly carved massive silver, heavily gilded, 
and set with many precious stones.. One 
of these is a large and beautifully sculptured 
onyx, representing probably the family of 
Augustus. . This manuscript was sent after 
the French invasion to enrich the library of 
the Louvre, and on the restoration of plun- 
dered treasures to Germany, after Waterloo, 
it was reported as “not to be found.” 
Happily, its finding and restoration to Trier 
was made a successful diplomatic question. 
There are more than four thousand other 
manuscripts, many of them of curious value, 
and over twenty-five hundred fine editions 
of incunabula. 

The library is used by visiting readers, 
and its books are freely circulated through- 
out the city for home reading and study. 
We found the librarian, a most intelligent 
and amiable gentleman, ready to give us 
every information, and proud and glad to 
show the treasures upon which he bestows 
an obviously tender care,—washing with 
his own hands, the soiled parchment and 
vellum covers, and allowing no one to assist 
him even in the arrangement and dusting 
of the shelves. He left a casual reader in 
charge of the library, and went with us to 
another part of the building to open the 
Museum, in which are stored the archzolog- 
ical and artistic treasures of the city’s “ Soci- 
ety of Useful Research.” This collection, 
unlike those of most museums, is almost ex- 
clusively local in its character, there being 
few articles exhibited that have not been dis- 
covered in the excavations and dredgings in 
and about the city. There isa very complete 
collection of nearly all of the gold and silver 
and copper coins of the Roman Empire. 
The jewels, of every description, date from a 
century ago all the way back to prehistoric 
times. At Paris and elsewhere, in the great 
cities, one is permitted only to examine such 
treasures through plate glass, but here, so 
great is the faith in the honesty of mankind, 
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one is allowed to jingle together the gold 
coins of the twelve Czsars, to put Greek 
and Etruscan rings upon one's fingers, and 
to try the effect of the oldest brooches as 
fastenings for a modern shawl. | This famil- 
iar handling gives a reality to the objects 
themselves that a mere look at them as 
they are arranged in their cases cannot at 
all equal. 


For ourselves, we lodged during our stay, 
as we had done on previous visits, at the 
snug and well-kept Trierscher Hof, and this 
perhaps is to be advised to those who intend 
making a long stay; but there is about the 
Rothes Haus, on the Market Square,—oppo- 
site the cross that marks the spot where Con- 
stantine saw the cross inthe sky,—a won- 
derful richness and quaintness of medizval 
architecture that must make it far more 
attractive to the casual visitor. Medizval 
ceilings are low, and medizval stair-cases 
are steep, but the house itself is admirably 
kept, and I am quite sure that had our first 
visit fallen there, we should never have 
deserted it. 

The fagade of this house is no less curious 
than its interior, and it is one of the most 
marked and historically interesting buildings 
of the city, dating back to the best time of 
the Middle Ages. Along its front are stat- 
ues of the four patron saints of Trier, and, 
higher, two good antique figures of knights 
in armor. 

Not the least memorable of our expe- 
rience about Trier was an afternoon drive to 
the vineyard of Griinhaus,—the source of 
the celebrated Griinhduser Mosel wine. It 


is five miles away,—~over a straight, smooth, 
and beautifully shaded road leading from 
the Porta Nigra,—past St. Paulin and St. 
Maximin down the broad and fertile plain 
below the city to the little village of Ruwer, 
and thence, by the deep and picturesque 
valley of the Ruwerbach, to the high lying, 
vine-clad hills in the interior. Unfortu- 
nately, the proprietor, to whom we had 
letters, was absent in Switzerland, and we 
had only our drive for our pains; but a 
drive over such a road,—under the high 
green hill that still bears the remains of the 
aqueduct by which the Roman capital was 
supplied with water from the Ruwer,— 
through such luxuriant fields, and under 
such a September sky,—leaves nothing to 
be regretted even though its purpose were 
defeated. 

Midway of the road we came upon the 
work of building a bridge by which the 
Mosel is to be crossed, by the railroad that 
Germany is building to bring it into more 
complete and rapid communication with its 
great military outpost at Metz, and which, 
here and there, promises to do so much to 
destroy the quiet charm of this beautiful 
valley. The work in hand was pile-driving, 
and here we saw the great difference in 
methods between Germany and America,— 
between dear labor and cheap labor. The 
heavy iron weight of the pile-driver was lifted, 
not by steam, as with us, but by twenty men 
standing on a raft, pulling at twenty ropes 
attached to the end of the main cable of 
the machine, raising the weight and suddenly 
loosening it with a measured stroke, —~sing- 
ing the while, like sailors at the main-sheet. 
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THE BRIDE OF 


THE RHINE—IIL. 


TWO HUNDRED MILES IN A MOSEL ROW-BOAT. 


Durinc our stay at ‘Trier we had engaged 
a skillful boat-builder to remodel the interior 
fittings of the “ Nancy,” giving her a drier 
floor, a locker, and wider seats,—making her 
in all respects a comfortable and home-like 
little skiff for our further use,—and the time 
had at last come for our embarkation. 

Some friends had kindly offered to go with 
us as far as the country-seat of friends of 
theirs, five miles down the river, at Quint; 
and our last act was to buy and fill a fruit- 
basket for the journey. It was a market 
morning, and the little square was literally 
crammed with peasants having all manner of 
products forsale. Such a display of fruit, and 
in such endless variety, I have neverseen else- 
where, nor have I seen even ordinary fruit sold 
at such prices as were asked for the best here. 
Golden and purple plums as large as eggs, 
magnificent-looking (but tasteless) peaches, 
perfect pears of the best French and Bel- 
gian varieties, apples, and various grapes,— 
enough for our two days’ supply,—cost, in 
all, only twenty-eight cents. The quantity 
was greater, and the quality better than 
could be bought for five dollars at the fancy 
fruit stores in Broadway. 

At last, we were afloat, five persons and a 
little dog,—the cockswain at the tiller ropes, 
and the writer at the oars,—sliding gently 
down the stream, taking a last look at the 
towers and house-tops of the city, and at the 
picturesque old bath-house that marks its 
limit on the river’s bank. We were greeted 
with the universal cry of “ Ingeliinder, Inge- 
lander,” from the children on the shore, 
who condemn as Englishmen all of the occa- 
sional skiff tourists of the Mosel,—hailing 
them with this half-derisive cry at every 
village from Trier to the Rhine. 

As far as Quint, the valley remains only 
less broad than it is below Metz, but the 
hills are higher and they draw together in 
front of us, closing the plain as in a basin, 
At Quint there is one of the most cele- 
brated iron-works of Germany, and it and 
its buildings constitute the whole village,— 
a clattering, smoking, noisy, grimy village, 
with sweating, half-naked men, seething red- 
hot rolled iron, panting engines, and vomited 
smoke, filling the recollection of all who 
have landed at its cinder-made wharf. 

A little wicket at the side of the works 


opens into the charming garden of the pro- 
prietor’s country-house,—a long, high, and 
imposing stone house of the last cent- 
ury, with a broad, elevated porch sheltered 
under heavy clustering vines, which cover 
a roof-like trellis, and ramble on to the 
very house-top. The porch is approached 
by broad steps, which are flanked to the very 
ends of the house with solid slopes of superb 
geraniums in full bloom. Under these vines, 
and at the brink of this hill-side of blossom, 
we took our afternoon coffee with our gra- 
cious and kindly hostess, and afterward 
walked through the exquisite hill-side park, 
over well kept paths leading to the height 
above, with a sunset view over the valley, 
and the city, and the convents, and the 
cathedrals, and the church towers,—and still 
on, over Monaise and the Chartreuse, to the 
hills near Igel, beyond the mouth of the Saar, 
nine miles away,—and still farther on to 
the hazy blue horizon of Luxemburg. 

It was deepening twilight when we had 
wandered to the valley, and bade good-bye 
to our friends,—leaving them to return by 
rail, and setting out at last quite by ourselves 
for the real beginning of our Mosel tour,— 
our solitude a deux. 

As we glided out into the stream, there 
was just enough left of twilight to show 
its dimpling eddies, and vaguely to define 
the banks, where there glinted and glowed 
here and there the lamps and the hearth- 
fires of the little snug-lying villages. The 
air was full of the voices of men and 
women, and of the shouts and laughter of 
boys and girls, hidden under the dusky 
shadows on either hand, or perhaps watering 
a horse at the river’s brink, or coming home 
fromthe fields along the river-side road. The 
belching chimneys of Quint poured out 
their dark red flame, and sent a curtain of 
black smoke floating off over the hill-tops, 
toward which the young moon was slowly 
setting. 

The course of the river lay almost directly 
across the broad valley. It seemed in the 
dusk like a long and dimly defined lake, 
stretching from the high black hills of Quint 
to the higher and blacker hills which open 
to yive it passage, at Kirsch. On either 
hand lay the low banks of the fertile plain, 
with rows and groves of nut-trees and fruit- 
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trees standing in silhouette against the deep- 
ening sky and the thick-studded stars. A 
fisherman’s boat with a torch at-the bow, shot 
swiftly past us, moved by the quick-falling, 
short stroke peculiar to Mosel oarsmen. 

For the first time, and on the warmest, 
calmest, sweetest and darkest of early Sep- 
tember evenings, we were quite alone, floating 
rather than rowing, down the Mosel,—its 
smooth-flowing stream leading us mysteri- 
ously along its unknown course,—pausing to 
listen to the strange sounds and to dream 
over the strange suggestive shadows and 
outlines of closing night. ‘The slowly rolling 
water gave us all the impulse we wished, and 
could we have consumed the whole night 
in the idyllic passage of the two short miles 
to Schweich, we could have asked no better 
recompense for all our journey ; even had not 
our journey been filled with delight from its 
very outset. 

But, even at the snail’s pace of the un- 
aided current, our short trip drew to an 
end,—and such an end! ‘Though we 
traveled the whole length of the navigable 
river and wandered at will among its out- 
lying hills, and through its charming side 
valleys; though it may be given to us to 
wander in other lands and float down other 
streams, none ofour experiences have effaced, 
and none can ever efface, the ineffable charm 
of our approach to the ferry at Schweich. 
It first manifested itself by the clattering 
of oxen's feet and the rumbling of wheels 
over the rattling planks of the ferry-boat, 
and by the calls and replies of voices from 
either unseen shore; then, far away among 
the hills to our left, came the faint sounding 
of a well rung post-horn, made silvery by 
distance and by the heavy evening air. 
Then lanterns were hung at the river-side 
towers, and preparations were made for re- 
ceiving the lumbering Kobienz post-coach. 
Ever nearer and nearer came the winding 
horn,—growing, as it approached, into a 
ringing, twanging cadence, ending as the 
coach swung down the hard hill-side road 
and clattered upon the boat. Thencame the 
cleariy audible salutations between the ferry- 
mer. and the postman, and the delivery of 
the freshest news from down the river,—with 
jokes and laughs in a merry round until the 
mail rolled offon the floor-like road to Tner,— 
the high close-lying hills echoing the horn with 
anever-ending refrain. A fresh team was 
taken aboard and the boat started on its re- 
turn trip as the “Nancy” hove in sight 
through the gloom. Then came a loud 
“Bewahr/” and we were cautioned to look 


out for the chain—a caution that came 
all too late, and which, indeed, conveyed no 
meaning to our minds, until, with a sharp 
hissing sound, the thin iron links sprung 
from the river and carried away the top rail 
of our canopy frame. Luckily, this was all; 
a few feet more and it would have carried 
our skiff itself out of the water, for the strong 
tide had taken full hold of the ferry- 
boat, tightening its stout support like a ten- 
don of steel. The danger was passed be- 
fore it was realized, but its possibilities gave 
a heart-beat that recurs to this day. 

On either shore stands a high, round, 
whitened stone tower, capped with a sharp 
extinguisher-shaped roof, built by the last 
Elector of Trier,—Kurfiirst Clemens Wen- 
ceslaus, Behind these towers and braced 
by them, tall ship-masts of wood stretch up to 
hold the guy rope of the ferry. On this guy 
runs a pulley wheel, from which depends the 
stout long-linked chain which holds the craft 
to its course. One end or the other of the 
boat is headed slightly up-stream and the 
moving current gives it its forward propul- 
sion. It was on this chain that depended 
so nearly the safety of the “ Nancy” and 
her crew. 

The ferry-man took charge of our craft 
and our heavy luggage, and a young peas- 
ant shouldered our smaller parcels and led 
us over the long road to the village, where 
we were to get our first experience of a Mosel 


gasthaus, at the Hotel Johannetges.” Here 


we had a comfortable supper of kalbs- 
braten, with wine and seltzer water. We 
had good spring beds on mahogany bed- 
steads, perfectly clean linen crash sheets, and 
the smallest modicum of washing water 
possible, even to the German estimate of 
what ablution requires, Abundant white 
table linen and a suffictently good service, 
an obliging landlady, and unmistakably 
good coffee with our rye bread and jelly in 
the morning, impressed us, from beginning 
to end, with the difference between a Mosel 
gasthaus and a well reputed hotei in one of 
our own Eastern college towns at which we 
had recently passed a night of torture, and 
struggled with an impossible breakfast. 

At any ordinary time we should have been 
entirely comfortable and at our ease, but we 
had fallen on the period of the annual pil- 
grimage to the Healing Saint of Kloster 
Klausen. Late into the night, heavy peasant 
foot-falls belabored the stair-case and poured 
into the rooms above us, which must have 
been literally packed with pious humanity. 
Even the stable loft, across the little court 
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from our window, was filled with pilgrims ; 
and beer flowed, the whole night through, in 
the public room below us. At the earliest 
dawn, these peopie started on their way, and 
throng after throng passed through the vil- 
lage, chanting pious anthems as they went. 
The stern rule of the new Empire has shorn 
these frequent pilgrimages throughout Cath- 


town of two thousand inhabitants, with- 
out a single fine house, and with more 
than a fair proportion of old and tattered 
cottages. It was noticeable to us, chiefly, 
from being the first, as it was one of the 
least interesting, of the Mosel villages that 
we saw. It lies too far from the river to 
have the added fascination that the Mosel, 





THE “NANCY AND HER CREW, 


olic Germany of much of their picturesque- 
ness. It is no longer permitted to carry the 
decorated banners of former times, nor may 
the pilgrims even march in regular proces- 
sions, but they wander on in groups,—those 
from each village by themselves,—trudging 
over weary miles of road, chanting as they 
go, and tending from every corner of wide 
regions toward the central shrine to which 
they offer up their annual devotions. Pict- 
uresque they no longer are, the more is the 
pity, but they are led by a simple and un- 
questioning devotion which carries obvious 
peace to their minds, and which offers a gen- 
tler phase of religious enthusiasm,—a sim- 
pler trust and a quieter and more persistent 
faith,—than can be found in the pious 
demonstrations of the more enthusiastic 
Protestant sects among us and in England. 
Here and there, throughout all our Mosel 
tour, we frequently met bodies of pilgrims 
going to this shrine or .to that; as though 
taking, in their quiet way, a recreation, 
which the closing of the vineyards, before 
the vintage begins, allows to the laboring 
classes of all wine-growing countries. Apart 
from ali other uses, these pilgrimages serve, 
in a way, the purpose of our own Eastern 
clam-bakes, which give an “outing” at a 
dull season to our hard-worked farmers. 
Before breakfast, I wandered through 
the village. It is an old, tumble-down, 
unimproved, peaceful, busy little valley 





and its constant beauty and life, give 
even to the smallest and most unpretending 
of its little dorfs. 

We were early afloat, and turned our 
backs for the last time upon the magnificent 
valley which enshrines the city of ‘Trier, a 
turn of the river carrying us through a nar- 
row gorge of the mountains,—the gate-way 
to one of the few medizval lands from 
which modern improvements and modern 
conveniences and modern advancement - 
have kindly withheld their hand. 

Our view reached scarcely three miles, 
yet we had in sight the quaint old church 
towers and irregular house-tops of six vil- 
lages, nestling under the vineyard-terraced 
hill-sides, or stretching through orchards and 
gardens over the narrow intervale which lies 
at the feet of high hills and shaded slopes. 


_No foot of the land is wasted; no ray of 
j sunshine but pays tribute in wine. 


Only 
where the surface is turned too much from 
the sun, and where even costly terracing 
cannot give it a fair exposure, is anything 
else than the vine allowed a foot-hold on the 
hill-sides. Where the vine cannot be grown, 
there we find fruit-trees or forest-trees, or 
grass or arable land, according to the needs 
of the minute and thorough agriculture of 
the people. 

At the time of our visit, the vineyards were 
closed by law, against even their owners,— 
awaiting the ripening of the grapes. This. 
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gave more life to the villages and increased, 
somewhat, the river-side gossiping and 
lounging of both men and women. It had, 
indeed, much to do with our impression of 
the pleasantness and activity of the village 
life of the peasants, who at other seasons 
are working in the fields, or high up in the 
vineyards, returning late at night to their 
clustering homes, and seeking an early 
couch. On our earlier trip down the river, 
the women had seemed almost universally 
occupied with their field-work, which con- 
sisted, too often, in trudging up the steep 
vineyard paths, their back-baskets heavily 
laden with manure for the vines. ‘The men 
followed them, with a rake or a hoe over 
the shoulder, and a pipe in the mouth. 

Now, a certain amount of field-work of 
various sorts is being done; casks are being 
hauled, fagots are being stored for the 
winter’s fuel, hill-side woodland is being 
cleared and burned, and the men generally 
are pretty steadily and leisurely occupied in 
work of secondary importance. ‘The women 
flock generally, one would almost say chief- 
ly, to the Mosel, where, from Monday morn- 
ing until Saturday night they chat and scold 
and laugh and wash. Whether all of the 
washing of a wide back-country is done at 
the Mosel side during these few weeks, I 
cannot say; but from Metz to Koblenz our 
course lay through an almost uninterrupted 
succession of women washing, scrubbing, 
pounding, rinsing, drying, sprinkling and 
transporting some form of zwasche. 

Possibly, in all, five miles of the river bank 
were spread with heavy home-made linen 
cloth, bleaching in the sun, Mosel water 
(which, of course, has distinguished virtues 
for this use) being flirted upon it with long 
scoops, sprinkled upon it with garden wa- 
tering pots, or spattered over it with wet 
brooms. From these thousands of yards 
of new-made cloth, house linen and shirts, 
and garments of every washable description, 
branched off as from a main stem. As a 
matter of statistics it seemed simply impossi- 
ble that even the crowded population of 
these frequent villages could possibly use, or 
even own, the enormous laundry work dis- 
played along our route. 

Nothing would seem to offer less interest 
for a tourist than the wash of the people 
through whom his tour lies; yet, on reflec- 
tion, I think that we are more indebted to 
the women by whom this Mosel-side wash- 
ing is done for the impression of life and 
activity that appears so fresh in our remi- 
niscences, than to any other element, save 


the innumerable children; and these latter 
were hidden from our view during the long 
school hours by the operation of an inex- 
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orable law,—appearing in all their vivacity, 
and noise, and impudence, and jollity only 
during the late afternoon and the early 
evening. 

I have sometimes wondered, too, whether 
one whose ear.had not been trained to the 
peculiar dialect of the Mosel people would 
get from these sturdy and light-hearted 
washerwomen the same running accompani- 
ment that cheered our delightful trip. Else- 
where in Germany the language of the peo- 
ple called for my studied attention, but here, 
where the speech of Dudeldorf,—learned at 
Ogden Farm,—flows in a steady stream from 
Trier to the Rhine, the constant and varied 
light gossip of the hard-working and often 
half-immersed river-side washerwomen was 
observed without an effort, and gave to the 
voyage an element of the simplest and light- 
est human sentiment, such as must be lost to 
the average traveler. It was at first almost 
startling, and it was always instructive, to 
note the degree to which human nature, 
pure and undefiled, finds its development 
among these people,—who are so shut out 
from the influences which have molded 
American village life. The same joys and 
sorrows, the same jealousies and small am- 
bitions which we know at home, are con- 
stantly developed over the pounding-boards 
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and sprinkling-pots of the Mosel; and we 
soon come to see that the distinction that 
divides our neighbors‘at home from the peo- 
ple along our route is one of degree only, 
—not at all of kind. 

This is probably less true in the one im- 
portant matter of honesty. I make no 
question that these people will lie to each 
other; that they will cheat their blood rela- 
tions; nor that they are capable of mean- 
nesses which findno higher developmenteven 
among the meanest of our own race; but in 
matters affecting the possession of personal 
property, the people of the upper Mosel are, 
undoubtedly, more than scrupulously honest. 
Stealing, or rather pilfering, except within 
certain well defined limits, is absolutely un- 
known. We several times asked whether it 
would be safe to leave our small effects in 
charge of the ferry-man, on quitting our 
boat, and the question seemed, at first, not 
to be understood. When understood, the 
affirmative answer was given, almost with an 
air of astonishment. So marked was this, 
that I asked information about it from a 
Bonn professor whom I had the good fort- 
une to meet on the river. He said that 
these people are absolutely without the vice 
of thieving, and that, even in the large city 
of Trier, it is a much disregarded formality 
to lock the street-door of a house at night; 
and that especially in the villages, any article 
of personal property, of however slight value, 
and however hardly identified, may with 
safety be left lying at the river-bank. The 
idea of taking the property of others seems 
never to enter the simple and primitive 
minds of these peasants. Learning this, we 
grew careless of our smaller“ traps,” and were, 
at last, somewhat startled to be told, as we 
neared the Rhine, that our trifles would be 
safer under lock and key, than if left exposed 
to tempt the poorer people of these more 
sophisticated Rhineland villages. 

This was my first day at the oars,—the 
first for many years,—and it seemed an 
especial advantage of the Mosel that its 
river-side attractions were so great and so 
frequent that one could have constant rea- 
son for abandoning the skiff to the current 
while examining, and discussing, and won- 
dering over the changing novelty of the 
river-side life, questioning the people along 
the banks, chatting with ferry-men, giving 
assurances that we were not ‘ Ingelinder,” 
remarking upon the age and the universal 
picturesqueness of every building, from the 
meanest cottage to the leaning church 
towers; and at times estimating the strokes 
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that would be needed to land us within the 
eddies of the next series of jetties,—where 
the narrowed and rushing current would 
sweep us down a rapid. 

During the whole day, our course lay 
through one of the narrowest parts of the 
Mosel valley. On one side or the other, 
the little intervale was filled with village, 
and field, and orchard, and on the opposite 
side, always, a high steep hill was terraced 
with vineyards in the sun, or overgrown 
with forest-trees in the shade. It is not 
easy to carry relative heights in one’s eye, 
and the width of water has much to do with 
apparent elevation ; but, with no statistics to 
guide me, I should say that the hills that 
inclosed the Mosel, here as throughout 
nearly the whole of its lower course, are as 
high, as abrupt, and as varied as are the 
banks of the Hudson for the few miles be- 
tween Peekskill and West Point, with all the 
difference that vineyard cultivation, the fre- 
quent ruins of towers and castles, the better 
kept forests, and thick clustering medizval 
villages can give;—a difference which, at 
least when helped by the sensation of entire 
novelty and strangeness, is all in favor of 
the less familiar scene. 

It is, perhaps, more creditable to my in- 
terest in a new land than to my industry 
and endurance as an oarsman, that, with a 
favorable and often rapid current it took us 
from nine in the morning until two in the 
afternoon to cover a distance of ten miles; 
but, as we look back over the experience 
of that delightful moming, we have no other 
regret than that we failed to stretch out our 
trip to night-fall. At two, we had still 
twenty miles to make to reach our destina- 
tion at Berrfkastel, and I yielded to the un- 
flattering suggestion of the cockswain that 
we should call for help. Inquiring at the 
grass-grown and gravel-edged wash-house 
of Koeverich, where one might find a man to 
row us to Bernkastel, a stalwart young laun- 
dress offered her own services, but yielded 
in favor of the husband of her companion, 
and he was quickly brought from the field 
where he was at work. 

He was a wiry young éawer, dark-eyed, 
thin and active, and withal, a pleasant-look- 
ing, intelligent fellow, and quick and endur- 
ing as a steel spring. His strokes were at 
least sixty to the minute, and they were kept 
up, minute after minute, and almost hour 
after hour, without intermission. At long 
intervals, he would stop to light his pipe 
with flint and steel, and, late in the day, 
when the plank on which he sat seemed to 
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become as hard as his own flinty thighs, 
he took off a thin linen jacket, folded it into 
the smallest suggestion of a cushion, and 
pulled steadily on. 

A long bend in the river brought us in 
view of the beautiful old village of Tritten- 
heim, noted in the guide-books as the birth- 
place of Johannes Trithemius, who, born 
“of poor but honest parents” {in 1462), 
sought opportunities for study at the more 
noted seats of learning, became a man of 
profound philosophic lore, and, afterward, 
a conspicuous teacher and philosopher at 
Frankfort, and subsequently at Cologne. 

With the constant strong impulse of our 
cheaply-hired oarsman, we pressed on 
through a valley full of beauty to Neuma- 
gen. Here, too, Constantine is said to have 
seen in the sky the fiery cross which led 
him to Christianity, and here in the high- 
lying hills, his army sank into the earth to 
come forth again at the last day. The old 
German legend, however, relates that not 
Constantine, but the reigning Emperor of 
Germany, sank with his army into the earth 
on the mountain-top. Here, to this day, 
he sits, deep in the ground, sleeping at a 
red sandstone table. When his beard shall 
have grown three times around the table, 
then will he come forth with his army, 
march to the Zweibickerhof at Neumagen, 
and conquer the Turk. When this hap- 
pens, then antichrist will come, and the 
world will end. This is the Mosel “ Fried- 
rich Barbarossa.” 

There are left at Neumagen no remains 
of the “ god-like ” castle of Constantine but 
the rural and majestic beauty that Ausonius 
so well describes has not lessened. How- 
ever,—what with the accumulated appetite 
that our day’s journey had supplied was to us 
more important,—there is a snug little vine- 
clad arbor in front of the Hotel Claeren, 
where one is served with as comfortable a 
dinner, and as comforting a bottle of good 
Mosel wine as a tired and happy traveler 
need ask in this world. 

We left Neumagen at five. The sun soon 
sunk behind the hills, but appeared again 
as our course swept around beneath the 
noted vineyard slope of Piesport~—the up- 
permost of the celebrated Mosel wine 
grounds. Later, but before the twilight had 
perceptibly deepened, the moon came out 
over the mountains and kept us constant 
company throughout our remaining trip, 
lending, if possible, an even greater charm 
to the continued beauty of every step of our 
way ; and later, after night had fairly fallen, 


adding its sparkle along the water to the 
reflection of the lights and _hearth-fires 
streaming through the windows and open 
doors of the villages we passed. 

Our whole day’s row of thirty miles led 
us past more than thirty villages on the 
banks, and in view of others nestling back 
in the narrow gorges and valleys opening 
into the river from either side. 

Passing under the fine modern bridge at 
Bernkastel,—a sad disfigurement after the 
picturesque old chain ferry that had served 
so well for centuries;—we landed at the 
ferry pier, and sent for the porter of the 
“Three Kings” to dispose our boat safely 
and load our movables upon his truck. We 
paid our oarsman a pittance for his twenty- 
mile row, and he started cheerily home over 
the hills, by a far shorter route than we had 
followed. A slight addition of ¢rinkgeld 
made him happy, and he evidently thought 
lightly of the long walk that would bring 
him to his house in the small hours of the 
night. 

The “ Three Kings” at Bernkastel is one 
of the few somewhat pretentious houses 
along the river; but its pretension comes 
of its old fame, and its somewhat hotel-like 
appointments, rather than from any inter- 
ference with its simplicity and homeliness. 
Its landlord, Herr Gassen, has had an 
English training, speaks the language well, 
and shares with his English-speaking wife 
the care of the tourist class of guests. We 
remained here from Saturday night till 
Tuesday night, with parlor and bedroom, 
capital food and good wine in plenty, for a 
total charge of $13; a large share of which 
was paid for our education in the matter of 
various Mosel wines, including especially 
the celebrated Bernkasteler Doctor, one of 
the best of the still wines and famed in 
German song. 

A retajner of Bishop Bohemund carried 
on his back to him, for his cure from a fatal 
illness, a barrel of this golden wine. The 
bishop cast the medicine glass aside and 
drank from the spigot until the wine ran 
dry. Then he sang: 


“The wine, the wine has cured me quite. 
It is the best of doctors.” 


Being in sound health, we did not deem 
it necessary to carry our trial quite to the 
prescribed extent, but we were ready to be- 
lieve that many an ill might be as surely, 
and far more pleasantly, healed by this 
doctor than by another. 

If one could visit only one of the Mosel 
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towns, I should by all means hold up Bern- 
kastel as the most characteristic and the 
most charming. -As seen from the river, 
much of its old character has been destroyed 
by the bridge,—which elsewhere would be 
admired as a fine one, but which here has 
hidden one or two of the finer fagades, has 
destroyed the river-side garden of the par- 
sonage, and has turned the old shore sadly 
out of grade,—and by a few fine new 
houses being built below the town. But 
the moment we pass back from the river- 
side street we plunge at once into an almost 
inconceivably quaint, picturesque and curi- 
ous mass of medieval houses overhanging 
narrow crooked streets, and offering, one 
after another, an endless variety of the best 
of the village architecture of the Gothic age. 
The old city of Chester is meager and 
modern compared with this crowded little 
village. “God’s Providence House” in the 
former city, where the ornamental plastering 
and carving of the interior decoration of an 
old building are paraded on the fagade of 
its modern successor, is too small and too 
obviously new to carry that suggestiveness 
of real Gothic work that we here see on 
every side. 

The front of carved timber and plaster, 
with broad windows filled with little leaded 
panes, as in our illustration (p. 697), is by no 
means exceptional in Bernkastel. It is as a 
whole the finest thing of its kind to be seen 
there, but it is of a kind of which there are 
very many capital examples. Not only is 
the wood artistically arranged with reference 
to the intervening masonry, but it is most 
liberally and delicately carved; and, as it 
stands, it would hardly be amiss for the 
interior decoration of a baronial hall, The 
houses quite generally overhang at each 
story, and two or three extremely quaint 
specimens, standing by themselves, have 
for their foundation the merest little elonga- 
ted tower of masonry with huge corbels of 
stone or carved wood, supporting the pro- 
jecting frame of the superstructure. The 
interiors, too, of all of these houses that we 
examined, are quite worthy of their outward 
look. Narrow, winding stone stair-cases, 
ponderous division walls, floors rising and 
falling with varied undulation, windows and 
doors awry and askew,—all fall short of di- 
lapidation by the solidity of their material 
and the richness of their workmanship. 
Curiously forged iron and brass knockers 
and bell-pulls, and door-handles and hinges 
and escutcheons abound on every hand. 
The ruddy-looking, bright-eyed, cheerful and 
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industrious people, with hordes of chubby 
red-cheeked children, have about them in 
their dress and in their manner as little that 
is modern as the most enthusiastic antiqua- 
nan could ask for. 

My first look at the town was by moon- 
light, late on the Saturday night of our 
arrival, and surely the moon could serve 
nowhere a more picturesque office than in 
gilding the fagades and in deepening the 
shadows of these friendly old houses of 
Bernkastel, which lean so cozily against each 
other for support, and nod so cordially to 
each other across the narrow crooked streets. 
The streets themselves were well-nigh de- 
serted, and the town had mainly gone to 
rest; but, here and there, through a low 
deep casement, one heard the noisy mirth, 
and saw the high stone beer-mugs in the 
hands of weather-beaten peasants, such as 
we have been taught by the older Dutch 
painters to locate in the Netherlands, in the 
olden time. It was like awakening from a 
dream to be greeted in modern language, on 
returning to the hotel. 

Sauntering through the town, late on Sun- 
day morning when the people were at church, 
and the streets almost deserted, it was sur- 
prising to see how little, after all, the pictur- 
esqueness of the architecture had depended 
on the moonlight. What was lost in bold- 
ness of light and shadow was quite compen- 
sated for by the frequency with which the 
detail of rich workmanship discovered itself. 
I could not learn that Bernkastel had ever 
been an especially prosperous town, nor that 
it was ever the seat of a luxurious, rich peo- 
ple, but it seemed incredible that a simple 
peasantry, or even the bold retainers of the 
robber knight, whose old castle of “ Lands- 
hut” still sits grandly on the hill above the 
town, could have been rich enough to pro- 
vide themselves with houses built at such 
cost of skilled Jabor. ‘The best of the 
work dates back to the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and the work then done 
was so solid and substantial, that few, if any, 
of the more modern houses vie, except in the 
regularity of their lines, with their older and 
more ornamented neighbors. 

If it is possible for such a little town as 
this to have in its suburbs a charm even 
greater than that of its streets, Bernkastel 
may boast of that good fortune. The Dief- 
bach, a busy, noisy, useful stream, tumbles 
down from the high hills behind, through a 
narrow and rock bung gorge, where mill- 
wheels cling to the shelves of the projecting 
slate and swing their huge wet arms in 
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the drip of the brook, and where, for mile 
after mile, the views up and down the gorge 
are hardly inferior to the one we show, 
where, looking through a chasm of rock 
fringed with the drooping branches of trees, 
and overhung by a forest-clad mountain- 
side, one sees, in the full evening hight, the 
majestic old castle which has been in ruins 
since the time of Louis XLV., a ruin which 
for simple dignity and for grandeur of situa- 
tion has few equals in the Rhineland. 

As I stood leaning over the side-rail of 


There was obviously no less faith and 
trust in the all-important power and influ- 
ence of the church, and no less willing obe- 
dience to the slightest behests of its time- 
honored customs. On the other hand, there 
seemed to be far more devoutness, and a 
much more intelligent understanding of what 
adherence to a fixed form of religion im- 
plies. A very large part of the service con- 
sisted in congregational singing, there being 
apparently no official choir,—only an organ- 
ist. With the eyes closed to the decorations 





LANDSHUT— FROM THE 


the road, dreaming over this view and the his- 
toric associations it suggested, my attention 
was attracted by a low monotonous chant 
far down the valley. Presently, there came 
in sight what was evidently a peasant fam- 
ily, father and son, mother and several smal! 
children, ‘They were walking well apart 
from each other, with a slow and measured 
tread, their hands folded and their eyes cast 
down, chanting an evening anthem as they 
went on their picturesque way home from 
church. 

My ramble ended with a long, slow stroll 
through the ever-interesting streets of the 
town. J.ater, there came into our windows 
the flowing and swelling music of the vesper 
service in the church near by. Making my 
way through the edges of the crowd that 
filled the building to its very threshold, I 
stood for some time in interested observa- 
tion of the Roman Catholic service as per- 
formed before a congregation of: villagers 
and peasants who, for some generations, have 
had much more instruction than the similar 
classes of Southern Europe. 


DIEFBACH ROAD. 


of the altar, the robes of the priest, and the 
usual tawdry pictures of the Passion, one 
might easily fancy himself in a densely 
packed Orthodox church in New England, 
to the congregation of which there had been 
given a degree of musical tact, such as it is 
not usual to find here. . It would be an ex- 
travagance to say that the music, as music, 
was especially fine, or that the rough people 
by whom it was rendered were artistic, but 
a thorough union of heart and soul and 
tolerably well attuned voice made the even- 
ing anthems more than ordinarily impressive. 

I took advantage of the sunset hour to 
climb the weary way that leads to Lands- 
hut, along the base of whose rough and 
time-worn masonry a little path leads to its 
old entrance portal. Within, all is a blank un- 
defined open space inclosed by thick walls, 
more or less battered down, and flanked at 
one corner by the enormous round tower, 
whose summit commanded every approach 
to the stronghold. Far below, in the nar- 
row valley of the Diefbach, the quaint old 
roof-tops of Bernkastel huddled themselves 
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together in their tortuous rows and clusters, 
close under the steep rising hill-sides on 
either hand,—threading their way back into 
the gorge, until they string themselves out 
into scattering picturesque old mills. There 
is little in the whole range of travel that so 
poorly compensates the tourist as the climb- 
ing to high points; but the view from the 
ruin of Landshut, over the villages, and hill- 
sides, and fields, and gardens, and orchards 
of the winding Mosel, gives to the Amer- 
ican a panorama thickly studded with sug- 
gestions such as he finds nowhere at home, 
and such as he is too apt not to seek, and 
therefore not to see, in ordinary European 
travel. 

It is not the least of the charms of the 
charming Diefbach valley that it leads one 
by its steadily rising and always winding 
course, past deep side valleys, under rough 
hills, along sweet-smelling hay-fields, and 
past groups of picturesque peasants seated 
at their midday meal under the shade of 
rich trees. Farther on, in a broken slate- 
hill country, traces of the greatest age are 
flanked by marks of the freshest cultivation, 
that stretches well up to the heights of the 
Hunsriick,—a long outreaching spur of 
the Vosges, which fills the whole angle be- 
tween the Mosel and the Rhine, and gives 
a view across the broad and sharply notched 
valley of the Mosel over the plain and peaks 
of the volcanic Eifel, toward Andernach 
and Remagen. 

Our road soon dropped from the extreme 
height, where arid plains and dismal villages 

* prevailed, first along the brow of the hill, 
and then, little by little, by a zigzag easy 
grade, wound in and out, now among the 
trees of a narrow gorge, and now around 
the spur of a naked hill-point, with a view 
growing constantly less remote, and, if pos- 
sible, more lovely as we rolled down and 
down over the smooth macadam through 
the sweetest of all valleys, Thal Veldenz, 
and out into the little village of Mulheim, 
on the plain. 

Our landlord had told us that we might 
lunch comfortably at the Gasthaus, in Mul- 
heim, and we did indeed lunch, not only 
comfortably, but extremely well, in the tidy 
little upstairs parlor of a common-looking 
village inn, half farm-house, and half beer- 
house. The parlor walls were hung with 
very tolerable prints, and a large pile of 
bound volumes of the “Gartenlaube” en- 
tertained us pleasantly during our hour's 
stay. It seems absurd, but for food and 
‘wine, practically constituting a dinner, for 


stabling and food for two horses, and for 
luncheon and beer for our hearty young 
driver, Peter (please pronounce Payter), the 
charge was exactly ninety-five cents. 

To one seeking a charming impression of 
the innermost quiet and rural simplicity and 
beauty of the hidden provinces of Germany, 
I commend the five minutes while horses 
are being put to, in the middle of the street 
at the side of the Mulheim Gasthaus, with 
the face turned toward the Veldenz valley,— 
where the shimmering, warm air of a clear 
September noonday casts the faintest sug- 
gestion of a veil over the rich inclosed plain, 
the hazy, dark, far recesses, and the distant, 
blue, embracing hills, which hold up to view 
the ruined remnant of the immemorial old 
Veldenz castle. To give the needed touch 
of a present human terest, group in the 
near corner of the plain, just beyond the 
thatched shed-roof of an old farm-house, 
the queer pole-made wagon of the Mosel 
farmer, drawn by head-yoked cows, and 
being filled by a group of ruddy, cheery men 
and women, armed with clumsy scythes and 
wooden forks and rakes,—gathering in the 
rich aftermath, whose aroma fills the still 
ar, 

At Mulheim we crossed the ferry, landing 
at the very foot of the world-famed Braune- 
berg, whose wine is the best and the dearest 
of all grown along the Mosel. We drove up 
the river as far as Kesten, hoping to meet a 
wine-taster to whom we had letters, and to 
glean horticultural information. Our visit 
failed of its immediate purpose, but a drive 
along the Mosel, especially when it leads 
through Kesten, and Lieser, and Cues, and 
ends at Bernkastel, can never lack full com- 
pensation. 

On the following day, by previous ap- 
pointment, we paid a visit to our friends of 
‘Trier and Monaise, who had come for an 
inspection of their vineyards. It seemed 
almost just to envy the fortunate possessors 
of Monaise this crowning good fortune of 
an old family house at Lieser,—at least, 
one of whose most interesting collections of 
bric-4-brac and china has received no addi- 
tions since a hundred years ago, and whose 
entirely novel character and simplicity have 
given us one of our pleasantest Mosel recol- 
lections. 

A chief purpose of this visit was to get an 
insight into some of the details of the Mosel 
wine industry. The vintage had not yet 
begun, and we were not even permitted to 
enter the vineyards, nor was, indeed, the 
proprietor himself. He could only conduct 
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us along the foot of the hill, and explain 
the method of cultivation as we walked. 
Pending the ripening of the grape, the vine- 
yards are, by a custom that is stronger 
than the right of ownership, “locked.” 
Even the owner of a large tract must make 
application to the burgomaster of his village, 
and be accompanied by a field-guard, if he 
wishes to investigate the condition of his 
own grapes, After all, the condition of his 
own grapes is not allowed to determine his 
time for beginning the vintage. This de- 
termination is made by the vote of the com- 
mune, of which, however large an owner he 
may be, he counts as but one. When the 
majority decides that the grapes are ripe and 
that the vintage shall begin, then not only 
May it begin, but, practically, it mst begin ; 
for, scrupulously honest though the people 
are concerning the fruit while guarded by 
the custom of locking-out, after the vine- 
yards have once been thrown open, should 
an owner set up his opinion as of more value 
than that of his commune, it is considered 
a venial offense to assist him with his har- 
vest. The great inconvenience and disad- 
vantage of all this is, that the poorer pro- 
prictors, who cannot hope to make the finest 
wine, and who care more for quantity than 
for quality, are not willing to wait until the 
grapes reach the important condition of 
dead ripeness before they begin to pick. 
The great growers of the best wines are 
obliged to protect themselves more or less 
against pilfering during the few days they 
deem it wise to delay their harvest. 

As an industry, the growing of fine Mosel 
wines is hazardous, save to one who not 
only has the necessary knowledge and ex- 
perience, but who has also sufficient capital 
to live independently of the returns from 
his vineyards, 

For example, the years 1847 to 1856, in- 
clusive, were all bad years. 1857 was a good 
year, and there have been five good years 
since then; but every year was again bad 
from 1869 to 1873. 1874 was a good year, 
and 1875 (our year), although it had been 
full of promise, had turned to a failure by 
the time of our visit. 

However, if one has the capital and the 
patience, the good years compensate for all 
the loss. In the spring of 1875, my inform- 
ant had exposed in the open market at Trier 
a very large product from his vineyards at 
Brauneberg, Lieser, Graach, and Zeltingen. 
Professional buyers or “commissioners,” 
representing all the principal wine dealers 
of Germany, attended the sale,—all of them 


skillful wine-tasters. The wine was exposed 
for inspection for one week. The whole 
crop was sold at auction for an average of 
about three dollars per gallon,—the best 
Brauneberger bringing one thousand five 
hundred thalers per cask of about nine 
hundred liters; equal to four and one-half 
dollars per gallon. , 

In the bad years, the expenses are quite 
as great as in the good ones, and the wine 
is sold—at the vineyards and without name 
—for a very trifling sum. It is bought chiefly 
by the “wine doctors,” who, by skillful 
chemical manipulation, convert it into the 
high priced “ Moselwein” of the restau- 
rants of Europe and America, or into the 
always headachey and unreliable fizzing 
compound known as ‘Sparkling Moselle.” 

Pure Brauneberger wine is sold in bad 
years as low as fifty-five thalers per cask,— 
equal to about sixteen cents per gallon. 

There is a great difference in the quality 
of the vines (or of their product) at different 
spots on thesame hill-side. On the Braune- 
berg, the best vineyards are worth about 
two dollars per vine, or $10,000 per acre; 
while the poorest,—perhaps within a few 
hundred feet of the best,—are worth not 
more than $1200 per acre. The Mosel 
wine soil is a deep mass of bits of slate, 
through which the roots penetrate to a 
great depth, and which are supposed to 
derive their chief merit from their power 
of absorbing and retaining heat. Animal 
manure, in considerable quantity, is very 
important, but the refuse of slate quarries, 
and of tunnel work in the. slate hills, is of 
great value, so much so that the whole cost 
of driving a large cellar into the hill-side at 
Lieser was fully repaid by the value of the 
material taken out for dressing the vine- 
yards. , 

As one floats slowly down this river, and 
continues his journey along the Rhine, the 
prevalent theory that all Europe could not 
produce the wine that is drunk in America 
alone, gives way to the question as to where 
in the world all the people come from to 
drink the wine these vineyards produce, — 
and the question seems quite settled by the 
fact that our journey brings us in view of 

_only a part of the vineyatds of Germany, 
and of the farther fact that France produces 
a vintage equal to ten times the amount of 
the German. 

| One great merit of the Mosel vines is that 
they last in full bearing for from sixty 

| to sixty-five years, while those along the 

, Rhine run out in from twenty-five to thirty 
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years. It was somewhat interesting to learn | injury; and when the Trarbach people had 
that almost the only quality which gives 1S | gone e# masse to the assistance of their 


great value to the wine of the best years is 
their “ bouquet.” 
or with reference to their wholesomeness as 
a beverage, the wines of the bad years and 
of the good ones are much alike; but the 


Considered chemically, : 


delicacy of flavor that .gives value in the ; 
epicure market marks the wide difference 


between the two products. Practically, we 
get but very little of the best Mosel wine 
in this country, and we can get it only at 
a very high cost. A gallon of wine that 
costs four dollars and a half in the cask at 
the vineyard, accumulates, before it is ready 
for bottling and sale, a mass of charges for 
transportation, handling, racking, leakage, 
evaporation and interest, which fully doub- 
les its cost. To this double cost, the con- 
siderable profits of the wholesale and retail 
dealers must be added, so that these very 
fancy wines can hardly be bought in Ger- 
many for less than two dollars and a half 
to three dollars per bottle; certainly such 
wines cannot be sold by the single hottle in 
America for less than five dollars, and one 
can hardly hope to taste the really superior 
and more delicate Mosel wines at any of our 
restaurants, 

The traveler begins by orslering “ Pies- 
porter,” “ Zeltinger,” ‘“Bernkasteler Doc- 
tor,” etc., but he soon learns, if he really 
gets the best, that he is paying an inordinate 
price for a delicacy that he has hardly been 
educated to appreciate, and he falls back, 
after a few days, to the universal beverage 
of rich and poor along the whole line of the 
river,—namely, the young wine of the coun- 
try, which is drawn from the wood and 
bottled only as it is brought to the table. 
This is everywhere an excellent, satisfactory 
and wholesome beverage, and its price is 
always very low,—so low that the drinking 
of beer among the well-to-do classes is very 
limited. 

It was with real regret that we left Bern- 
kastel, with all its picturesqueness and with 
its not unimportant advantage of good Herr 
Gassen’s hotel. As it was already nearly night, 
we hired a man to pull us to Trarbach,—only 
an hour distant by the foot-path, but four- 
teen miles by the winding course of the 
Tiver,—a beautiful course of a beautiful river, 
and well worthy, like all of our preceding 
journey, of careful examination, and full of 
picturesque and legendary interest. 

Trarbach was burned in 1856 by a crazy 
incendiary. He first ran over the hill to 
Bernkastel and fired that, to its great lastirg 


neighbors, he literally destroyed this whole 
town, which, from all description, and from 
such illustrations as remain, was doubtless 








AN OLD COURT iN” BERNICAS BLL 
even more picturesque in its architecture 
than Bernkastel itself. It is now a dull 
new town,—the richest on the river, with 
the riches that have come from the manu- 


. facture of “wine that is no wine,”—notably 


of Sparkling Moselle. 

We stopped at a snug gasthaus across 
the ferry, at the river side of the village of 
Trarben, where the moon came full into 
our windows over the high opposite hills, 
crowned by the extremely picturesque ruin 
of Griifinburg,—the old castle of the Coun- 
tess Lauretta von Salm,—making a combi- 
nation of moonlit sky, and sparkling river, 
and ruin-crowned mountain in black silhou- 
ette, that we nowhere else saw equaled. 

The next morning we set out alone, and 
had barely rounded the bend of the river, 
when we came in sight of the most pictur- 
esque of all the smaller of the Mosel vil- 
lages, Litzig, which begins with a little 
tumble-down thatched cottage nearly over- 
grown with vines, the shadow of whose sun- 
lit leaves blackened the open casement, 
where stood pots of bright flowers. Before 
we had passed the hamlet, we had marked 
four other houses, of more pretension, but of 
no less remarkable medieval, overgrown 
beauty. 
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Five miles out, tempted by the smooth 
grass of a shaded shore, we were glad to 
abandon our struggle against a strong head- 
wind, and to sit under the trees eating our 
lunch, and drinking our last bottle of good 
Saar wine from Trier, until the breeze abated. 

It was altogether a lazy day, and the 
protracted idleness of our stay at Bern- 
kastel made rowing a labor; so, at Punder- 
ich, less than half our way to Alf, we con- 
tracted with an oarsman to pull us the 
remaining eight miles. Punderich.is oppo- 
site the high hill on which stands the ruined 
convent of Marienburg, crowning a sharp 
high rock which is washed at its other side 

- also by the returning course of the Mosel. 
Our oarsman counted on a twenty minutes’ 
walk over the hill for his return from Alf to 
Punderich. 

Here, as everywhere, villages lay to the 
right and left; women were washing and 
bleaching linen cloth and manifold gar- 
ments, in almost uninterrupted succession, 
and our whole way was crowded with the 
evidences of a thick and prosperous popula- 
tion. Zell, which we passed, is rather a fine 
little town, with several remarkable medizeval 
houses of considerable pretension ; indeed 
the best house that we had thus far seen 
stands on the bank opposite the town, It 
is large and high, with a middle gable facing 
the river, and with a huge slate-covered oriel 
window, whose pointed roof reaches above 
the eaves of the house. The timbering of 
the sides is most artistically arranged. It 
lacks the fine carving of some of the Bern- 
kastel -houses. but it is far grander, and is 
indeed one of the best existing examples of 
its style, equal to many of the finer speci- 
mens which have within a few years past 
given way to the march of “improvement” 
in the towns along the Rhine. 

We reached Alf an hour before sunset, 
and there met Herr Gassen’s carriage, 
which, with Peter for coachman, we had 
been glad to engage for our trip through 
the Eifel. We drove at once up a steep 
and rugged mountain road, past the well- 
placed ruin of Burg Arras to the magnificent 
height of Marienburg, where we had the 
Mosel almost at our feet on either hand, its 
grand bend far in front of us, hidden in 
valley, whose light-hanging blue haze was 
thickened with the smoke of Zell and its 
adjacent villages, and of the brushwood 
burning on the mountain-side. From our 
position, we could see even the earth-works 
made by Napoleon above Bernkastel, and 
to the north the far-away volcanic peaks of 
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the Eifel; glimpses of the river, as our view 
struck its lengthened course on one side or 
the other, set off the dark green of the vine- 
yards and the woods with the bright glint- 
ings of its rippled waters. 

Alf is a busy and untidy town, whose 
commercial inn is none too good. Its chief 
interest to the traveler, in spite of the won- 
derfully picturesque church of Bullay on the 
opposite shore, comes of the fact that it lies 
at the mouth of the beautiful valley that 
leads to Bad Bertrich—the pleasantest en- 
trance to the Eifel, and the shortest ap- 
proach to its more remarkable volcanic 
features, 

If the Wissahickon, at Philadelphia, were 
bordered by a narrow flat valley, its potato- 
fields set here and there with traps to catch 
wild boars, and its road brought to a per- 
fect grade and hardened by the best mac- 
adamizing, it would give a fair idea of the 
hour's drive back through the wild hills and 
along the noisy water-ccurse to the nestling 
little village of Bertrich—whose thermal 
waters attract enough semi-fashionable con- 
tinental invalids of a mild type, during the 
leisure summer months, to give the village 
an agreeable society. It is an extremely 
pretty little watering-place, with tolerable 
hotels, and with ascale of prices that is 
very much in its favor. Near by are charm- 
ing walks leading to the usual cascades, to 
Tustic bridges, to collections of Roman an- 
tiquities, and especially to a quite remark- 
able basaltic formation, called the “ Cheese 
cellar,”——a hole in the hill-side walled with 
basalt blocks piled up like Stilton cheeses. 
Within a short walk, too, is the Falkenlei, 
whose high precipitous side shows its geo- 
logical structure,—at the bottom solid mass- 
es of lava, and above these slag and scorie 
filled with clefts and caves, From its sum- 
mit one looks over the wide volcanic plain, 
and across the sunken craters of the Eifel, 
to the higher peaks far to the north. 

Breakfasting at Bertrich, we left before 
noon and drove the whole day Jong and 
until eight at night, save for a halt to dine at 
Manderscheid, through a country of which 
no adequate impression can be given by a 
short description, and which, as a whole, 
may be regarded as a slightly undulating, 
high-lying plain, almost without visible vil- 
lages, and with an agriculture that indicates 
only a fair return for the most persistent 
labor, the most rigid economy and the most 
careful manuring. This plain is crossed in 
all directions by superb roads, of which we 
at home have hardly an example; but it is 
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mostly treeless and to the casual eye dismal. 
At the same time, it is a dismal land, filled 


-with objects of the greatest interest, and . 


occasionally of great picturesqueness. 

At one point, our road led along the edge 
of a deep, extinct crater, probably more 
than a mile in diameter, and with sides so 
steep that the road entering it takes a very 
oblique direction. Deep in the bed of this 
crater lie a couple of villages, and its sloping 
sides are laid off in parallelograms and 
rhomboids of geometric precision, and all 
brought to a high state of cultivation. 
Again, we passed near the edge of another 
crater, the Pulver Maar, whose sides are 
clothed with a grand forest of beeches, 
reaching down to its circular lake, which is 
of the clearest deep water. There are nearly 
a hundred acres of water, three hundred and 
fifty feet deep. The banks are of volcanic 
sand, tufa and scoriz, and at one side rises 
a prominent volcanic peak, 

From the Pulver Maar, we pushed on, 
through .Gillenfeld, where a cattle market 
was going on,—very poor cattle,—toward 
the village of Manderscheid. Just before 
reaching the valley of the Lieser we tumed 
into the wood, and presently came out on 
the point of a hill known as the Belvedere,— 
and a delvedere it is, indeed. The distance 
is bounded by the low mountains which 
inclose the valley of the Kyll,—chief among 
them the grand round-backed Mauseberg. 
Between them and us, the country is 
broken, well wooded, well cultivated and 
attractive. Almost at our very feet, far 
down in the deep valley of the Lieser, on 
two ridges of rock, which hook together 
like two fingers, leaving room only for the 
deep brook to pass between their interlocked 
points, stand the gray old twin castles of the 
Counts of Manderscheid. Viewed from the 
adjoining village, or from the bed of the 
stream, or from their own court-yards, these 
castles are picturesque and in every way 
attractive; but as seen from the height of 
the Belvedere, they have the unequaled 
charm that belongs to gray, old, traditional 
ruins breaking suddenly upon the sight, 
amid ali the rich surroundings of deeply 
wooded hill-sides which stretch slowly away 
toa picturesque distant horizon. One rarely 
sees a ruin which excites at once such curi- 
osity as to its origin, and such admiration 
for its beauty, as do these castles perched 
on their steep cliffs, far down in a deep val- 
ley. Was it enmity or friendship, war or 
peace, love or envy, mutual thieving or rob- 
ber rivalry between the lords of these two 


| Sages across the dividing chasm! 





castles? If love, what venturesome pas- 
If war, 
what a weary way around the attacking 
party must have gone,—exposed to the 
slaughtering shafts of the enemy, Although 
the towers of these two castles can hardly 
be two hundred yards apart, the steepest 
and most dangerous scaling is needed to 
pass from one to the other, and, even 
now, the nearest foot-path connecting them 
runs for a weary mile or more along the 
hill-side. The castles of Manderscheid, 
coming as they did all unforetold, and with- 
out a word of information or introduction, 
were by far the most interesting feature of 
our first trip in the Eifel. . 

We dined at Manderscheid, we slept at 
Daun, and we drove the next day to great 
Gerolstein and back. The comical absurd- 
ity of “ La Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein ” 
can never be fully appreciated until one drives 
through the sloping, sloppy, foul-smelling 
Eifel village that gives it its name. The 
Kyllthal, at the side of which Gerolstein lies, 
is, for miles, a beautifully picturesque valley, 
now traversed by a railroad, but unspoiled, 
nevertheless. Beautiful nooks and hills and 
bends and many ruins give it charm at every 
step, and its hill-side brooks are filled with 
trout, as are its woods with game. 

Our own pleasantest recollection is con- 
nected with the very good restaurant at the 
railway station, where we had capital food 
and service, and where we were accosted, in 
English, by Dr. Van der Velde,—of the dis- 
trict—who gave us information, drove with 
us a part of our way back, and then, having 
to take a patient e” route, went by the short 
foot-path to the grand old castle of Kassel- 
burg, near Pelm, where he met us and 
showed us through the ruin,—a ruin now 
belonging to the Prussian Government, and 
being only sufficiently restored for its preser- 
vation. It is better worth a halt and a visit 
by those traveling over the rail from Trier to 
Cologne than ruins generally are. These 
are often finest as seen from below, but Kas- 
selburg can be by no means appreciated ex- 
cept on close examination; and its crowning 
charm is the view from its tower-top, over 
the beautiful valley of the Kyll, and to the 
right and left from beyond the Rhine to the 
distant heights of Luxemburg. 

Our doctor is the official medical attend- 
ant of all the villages within a radius of 
about three miles from his house. His dis- 
trict includes forty-five villages, and so great 
is their healthfulness that he finds himself 
easily able to perform his duties. The land 
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is poor in almost every direction, but it is 
cultivated with great care, and there is a 
uniform thrift among the agricultural pop- 
ulation so great that in all these forty-five 
villages, but six families have to receive med- 
ical attendance at the cost of their commune. 
We returned the same day to Daun,.and 
at twilight visited the several crater lakes 
lying near it, bringing up long after dark in 
the little village of Mehren. Badeker had 
indicated the badness of the hotel in the 
next village and had not named Mehren at 
all, Our landlord at Bertrich had told us 
that we might stop at the house of one 
Knoth in Mehren, but our Daun landlord 
had shrugged his aged shoulders. We were, 
as all travelers are, naturally, fearing that 
each night would bring us into impossible 
lodgings, and every indication pointed to 
Mehren as our fated foul resting-place, 
Frau Knoth received us at the threshold 
of her cleanly hall, and patiently submitted 
her rooms, her beds, her dining-room and 
her maid-servant to our inspection. Cer- 
tainly we had nowhere seen a little inn 


maiden more acceptable than Fraiilein 
Knoth,—fresh from the embroidery, and 
French, and piano-forte of a boarding-school 
in Hanover. Nowhere else in Germany 
did the question arise in our minds whether 
it would do to give our attendant a fee,— 
of course the doubt was groundless here. 
We had dined at Gerolstein, and so ordered 
only a simple supper. One item of its sim- 
plicity was an excellent omelette souffiée, and 
another a bottle of French champagne with 
Appolinaris water. With our morning coffee 
we had capital rolls (every village has a 
skilled baker), unsalted butter and a tooth- 
some jelly. 

Mehren is a very uninteresting village, and 
the wonders of the crater lakes behind it are 
hardly enough to lead to a second visit ; but 
I sometimes think that our pleasant experi- 
ence of a night at its hotel would almost in- 
duce me toreturn. Yet the Knoths were 
modest, and evidently had no idea that every 
-other collection of peasants’ houses in all the 
Eifel,or along the river, had not as comfort- 
able accommodations for travelers,—and 
perhaps they have. Knoth is a farmer, and 
-his hotel, with its wine and beer-room, is 
-only an accessory to his agricultural opera- 
tions; but he and his family evidently get 
much pleasure and improvement out of their 
occasional guests. Our entertainment here 
<ost two dollars and a half. 
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Every village through which we passed 
gave its prominent indication of the com- 
pleteness and minuteness of the Prussian 
civil and military system. Each one had 
a plainly painted black and white sign con- 
spicuously posted, similar to this : 


“D. Mehren: 
3° Comp., 2 Bat. (Trier IT.): 
Rheinischer Landw. 
Regt 
Kr. Daun. 


. No. 70. 
R. B. Trier.” 


Thus every man in Prussia has.constantly 
before him in his village the information as 
to the division of reserve, or Landwehr, and 
of the civil department to which he belongs, 
and every subsequent step into the whole 
organization seems to be as simple and 
complete. It is largely this that gives the 
ability for the ‘sudden massing of the entire 
force of the country whenever occasion de- . 
mands. 

The Eifel is naturally a very poor coun- 
try, and it suffers very much from drouth. 
Irrigation is available for only a small part 


of the land. Formerly, poverty was extreme 
more tidy or more tasteful, nowhere a land- ‘ : 


lady more friendly, and nowhere a hand- , 


though without much absolute suffering,— 
simply the sort of poverty that leads to the 
mest hardening and harrowing economy of 
living, and to a degree of pence-counting of 
which we are, happily, ignorant. However, 
since the recent activity in the iron districts 
of Westphalia, the young men of the Eifel 
have gone largely to work at its mines and 
furnaces, have earned good wages, and have 
literally put the whole region on a comfort- 
able footing, while the Westphalian demand 
for food has led to such an increase in the 
value of the soil products,—and especially 
of meat,—as has caused a real advance in 
civilization. 

We drove pleasantly back by a different 
road to Bertrich, where we bathed and break- 
fasted, and where we chatted with a Cologne 
lawyer and a Brazilian pastor. Toward 
evening we drove back down the same beau- 
tiful valley to Alf, ending a most memorable 
week full of the strange and most charming 
experiences,—a week which now, at distance, 
seems to include the events of a long month. 

Peter and his team were discharged. 
They had been in our exclusive service from 
Monday morning until Saturday night at a 
total cost, everything included, of $22. 

We stood long at our window, watching 
the play of the moonlight over the hills and 
about the tower of the Bullay church, and 
then went quietly to bed,—all innocent of 
the experience which the next day had in 
store for us. 
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THE BRIDE -OF 


TWO HUNDRED MILES 


THERE are days-in the past lives of all of 
us which refuse to rest in the chronological 
niche to which they belong. They insist upon 
leaping over the intervening months and 
years, and keeping themselves always pres- 
ent in our memories. Such a day is that 
Sunday in September when we loaded our 
luggage and our little row-boat luxuries and 
drinking-glass and field-glass on board the 


THE RHINE.—IV. 


IN A MOSEL ROW-BOAT, 


* Nancy,” and set sail from Alf, as the church 
bells of the little river-side villages were an- 
swering each other’s calls to the morning 
mass, 

It was a rare day. The sun was bright 
without fierceness ; the baffling and changing 
breeze accommodated itself to all the wind- 
ings of our course, and gave us always the 
impulse of its gentle pressure; the air was 
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‘THE MOSEL, PROM MARIENDURG TO CLOTIEN, 


so clear that distant objects were well 
defined, yet so soft that near ones were not 
too glaring; the mellow tones of the old 
timber-and-stucco houses were warm and 
tender, and the full-leaved hill-sides were as 
fresh as in June. 

We rowed, and floated, and idled away 
the livelong day amid the ever-changing 
scenes and constantly varied interest of the 
most beautiful part of the whole Mosel. 
Here and there a rapid run, concentrated 
between projecting jetties, would give us a 
half-mile or so of swift flight. Then would 
come a long stretch of straight or winding 
lake-like water, down which we paddled,— 
resting often to fill our souls with the ineffa- 
ble beauty and serenity of the slowly varied 
scene. 

All Mosel-land seemed to be enjoying its 
holiday,—strolling, fishing, rowing, bathing, 





singing, and idling; the whole happy people 
were given over to the Arcadian life 
which, on September Sundays at least, they 
seem to enjoy to the fullest extent. 
The map given above, covers the length 
of this Sunday’s sail—from Alf to Kochem,— 
the whole course lying between high and 
beautiful hills, which almost always crowded 
the river closely on either hand, and being 
thickly studded with villages, ruins, and nev- 
er-ending vineyards. As we pulled away from 
Alf, we had behind us the steep, high cliff, 
crowned with the Marienburg, and, rising 
above, the point of the odd Bullay spire. At 
our left, we passed the old church of Alde- 
gund, perched on a high rock above the 
, town, which it crowns with the beauty of the 

quaint, old-time village church architecture. 
| Then came Neef and Bremm, and here we 
| rounded a sharp turn in the river, running 
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under the very walls of a most romantic ruin, 
the old Kloster Stuben, built low down near 
the very shore amid the great clustering 
trees where its storied nightingales fill the 
star-lit air with melody. What now stands 
was clearly the church of St. Gisela’s 
Augustine nuns, dating 
back to the twelfth cent- 
ury. Passing by Eller, 
we landed in front of the 
hotel of the most pictur- 
esque old town of Ediger 
—a town which, as seen 
from the river, has few 
equals along the whole 
Mosel. Here we halted 
for an hour, and dined, 
and dozed dreamily in 
the shaded arbor overlook- 
ing the river. 

During the afternoon 
we landed on this shore 
and on that, and, as we 
look back, we seemed 
to have dawdled away so 
much of our time, that it 
is hard to understand 
how we made the progress that we did. 
The villages are packed more closely to- 
gether here than along our earlier route, 
sometimes stretching along the bank, and 
again lying a little way back, behind the 
orchards and woods, which shut them from 
our view,—manifesting themselves only in 
the floating smoke, and the cries and laughter 
of children, Presently we swung around in 





front of the village of Briedern, and sighted 
the tower of Beilstein Castle, perched, like 
Landshut, high above the vineyards, which, 
as we rowed on, appeared gradually lower 
and lower down untu Beilstein village came 
in view. 


As Bernkastel best shows the inter- 





ior crookedness, quaintness, and architectural 
beauty of the medizeval Mosel town, so Beil- 
stein presents to the river the most charming 
and interesting external view. ‘Traces are still 
left of the old castle wall, stretching down 
the vine-clad hill, and embracing the little 
town in its arms. Several of the houses— 
evidently centuries old—have included in 
their construction bastions and towers, and 








EDIGER. 
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battlements of the old defensive work. 
Never did castle more completely overlook, 
protect, and inclose the village where its 
retainers were gathered; and nowhere on 
the Mosel, or on the Rhine, is the feudal rela- 
tion between the lord and his people more 
clearly illustrated by the still standing traces 
of their homes; and nowhere, surely, did lord 
and retainer live in a more beautiful spot, or 
among more charming surroundings. There 
may be in Beilstein some minor houses of 
this century, but not enough to mar in any 
way the effect of purest antiquity. ‘The gray 
castle, the richly grown hill-side, the “calmly 
gliding waters,” the warm-tinted, tumble- 
down, fish-scale-roof houses, the sturdy 
wall by which these are buttressed against 
the hill-side, and the high-perched, quaint 
old church,—all combine to make Beilstein 
to the last degree interesting. Even its 
people, as we see them from the river, in 
nowise detract from its interest, and the 
noisy game of bowls that was being played 
on one of the terraces might well have 
descended from the games of the feudal 
days. Beilstein Castle is mentioned in the 
twelfth century. It came in the fourteenth 
into the possession of the Archbishop of 
Trier, and was afterward a chief point in the 





BEILSTEIN. 





feudal warfare between his successor and the 
Pfalegrave of the Rhine. It was given by 
the successful Archbishop to Kuno von 
Wunneberg, from whom it passed to the 
powerful Mosel family of Metternich. 

The rest of our day’s row had, at every 
turn, a constant and constantly varied interest 
and beauty, until it brought us at last in 
front of the fine outlying country-houses 
above Kochem. Swinging around a high 
bluff, we came suddenly in view of the castle 
and the town, and pulled slowly down past 
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its long, picturesque, river-side street to the 
landing-place in front of the “ Hotel 
Union,” where we had bespoken accom- 
modations. 

Kochem is quite a large town. It is an 
important station of the Trier steamers, and 
the terminus of a little steamboat line from 
Koblentz. It is a busy little place, with a 
good back country, and, as the head of 
navigation during low stages of the river, it 
has a surplus of traffic. Its shore is well 
lined with flat-boats, and heavy drays are 
not unknown to its principal thoroughfare. 
It has a fine casino, and several promising- 
looking hotels. The Union (Pauly’s) is a 


really comfortable, modern hotel,—as dis- 
tinct from the Gasthaus,—domiciled within 


street and by-way of Kochem is old and 
curious,—less so than those of Trier, but 
it is an extremely interesting and picturesque 
old town, with a crowning charm that is 
hardly equaled in its way in the world. 
The old castle of Friedburg—formerly the 
home of the Landgrave Heinrich von Laach, 
who lived here in William the Conquerors 
time—caps a sharp high hill at the end of the 
town. Difficult of access by vehicles from 
the rear, and on its river front approached 
only by a zigzag walk hewn out of the rock 
by Archbishop Baldwin,—a walk overlooked 
by protecting bastions,—its position must 
have been well-nigh impregnable. It played 
an important part in the medizeval warfare 
between the electors of Trier and their robber 
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42IGCHEM AND FRIEDBURG. 


heavy stone walls of medieval brick. It 
opens upon a broad, vine-shaded terrace, 
set with wine-tables, and commanding one 
of the prettiest views of the Mosel. It was 
like stepping out of a former century and 
awakening suddenly to modern life, to be 
shown into our large four-windowed corner 
room, with an actual nineteenth century 
carpet on the floor. It would be an affecta- 
tion to say that we did not fully accept 
and enjoy the modern comforts with which 
we were surrounded ; but they did not at all 
spoil us for an appreciation of the quaint 
delights of the Gasthaus snugness and sim- 
plicity of our farther travel. 

Once away from the river-front, every 





enemies toward the Rhine, during the r4th, 
isth and 16th centuries, It was their fre- 
quent residence, and they did much to 
beautify the underlying town. During the 
Thirty Years’ War it was occupied by the 
archbishops, by the emperors, by the Span- 
ish, by the Swedes, and by the French. In 
1689, it was taken by the French at the 
fourth storming, with a loss of 1600 men, 
and both castle and town were nearly des- 
troyed. Then for almost two hundred years 
the hill top was covered with a mass of gray 
and time-worn ruin. 

Very recently it was bought by a wealthy 
gentleman of Berlin, a Privy Councilor of 
the government, who—under the advice of 
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the architect of the Cologne Cathedral—is 
restoring it to what is believed to have been 
its original character, but with a degree of 

















A MOSEL KITCHEN, 


elegance and luxury that includes some re- 
finements that must have been unknown to 
its earlier occupants. Its towers and turrets 
are covered with pointed round roofs, and 
bristle with flag-stafis, The windows are 
filled with beautiful glass-work, and the 
overhanging oriels and bay-windows and 
doors are of the finest solid woods, richly 
and beautifully carved. The 
great Rittersaal (Knight’s hall), 
restored with even more than 
its medizval magnificence, is 
destined for a museum of armor 
and all manner of middle-age 
relics, Never did courtier offer 
to his guest a more magnificent 
house, more beautifully . placed, 
or richer in every detail, than 
that to which the owner of 
Friedburg will welcome his 
Imperial guest. The millions 
that the work has cost, and the 
years that the improvements have 
occupied, and must still occupy, 
could hardly anywhere else have 
produced a more charming and 
luxurious result; and over it all, 
despite its modem finish, there 
must always hang the veil of 





real legend-crowded and _ historic ro- 
mance. 

An important one of my motives for visit- 
ing Kochem wasthe wish to examine the great 
engineering work connected with the tunnel 
of the new Prussian railway,—a railway 
that is to enable Germany to mass half a 


| million men at Metz within a week after 
| the breaking out of the next French war. 

This work will sadly mar the beauty of the 
, lower Mosel; but, happily, the line passes 


much of the way by short cuts under-ground, 


: and it must always leave the long and beau- 


tiful bends of the river untouched and un- 
spoiled. Indeed, by concentrating the traffic 


| of the country at those points where it 


appears above ground on the river banks, 


, it will probably check all tendency of mod- 


em enterprise to ruin the more hidden vil- 


"2 ages, and will leave Beilstein, Zell, Berm. 


kastel and a hundred hamlets for ever dead 


' and delightful. 


The Kochem tunnel is much inferior in 


; length to those of the Alps, being less than 


three miles long (4235 meters). It comes 
out near Eller, where much progress had 
been made, and about halfa mile was finished 
at Cochem. The main driving is being 
done with the Swiss drill, which, although 
effective, seemed to me less so than are our 
own percussion drills, while requiring a 
far larger number of men for their manage- 
ment. The upper drifts are driven with the 
use of the httle Sachs (percussion) drill, 
which seems light and relatively inefficient. 
The rock is generally a hard laminated slate, 
lying at an awkward angle, and the mate- 
rial removed is valuable only for filling. 





oe Sey S 
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KLOSTER LAACH, 


According to our 
custom, we should 
consider the rock 
itself a sufficiently 
secure vaulting, but 
this does not ac- 
cord with the ideas 
of German engineers, and the whole tunnel, 
for a double-track road, is to be walled 
and vaulted with costly hard stone brought 
all the way from Luxembourg. 

One might spend a month profitably and 
with unusual comfort under Herr Pauly’s 
pleasant roof, and among the hills and vil- 
lages and ruins of the country, including the 
old home of the Metternichs, Schloss Winne- 
burg, which lies in sight back in the Ender- 
bach valley. But too much of interest invited 
us down the river, and we left on 
Tuesday noon, marking Kochem as 
one of the many visited points to 
which one must again return. 

We had heard of old of the 
charms of Deiss’s Gasthaus at Mo- 
selkern, and we passed a pleasant 
afternoon along the ten-miles of river 
that floated us to it. Unfortunately 
others than we had heard of Deiss’s 
good cheer, and the best that we 
could do was to take quarters at 
an outlying house below the village, 
going for our meals to the little inn, 
which we found crowded with trav- 
eling guests, and noisy with the 
clattering discussions of the railway 
engineers who were quartered there. 

Our hostess, a daughter of 
Deiss, whose husband is a well-to- 
do peasant, has a really comfort- 


able old double house near the bank of 
the river at the lower end of the village. 
It is much better than the ordinary village 
house, and is furnished with more comfort; 
indeed, the parlor into which we were shown, 
although its furniture is all very old, and 
although its thick walls give deep window- 
seats, had very much the air that one may 
see in the “ best room ” of a rich farmer,—in 
eastern Pennsylvania, for example. 

Our bedroom was in an extension of the 
house, approached by a very steep outer 
staircase, and an open gallery. It was ex- 
tremely clean and was furnished comforta- 
bly, though in the simplest way; for wash- 
bowls, we had long oval pudding dishes. 
Our window opened upon a little fruit gar- 
den, and it was pleasant to hear the patter- 
ing of the light rain upon the leaves. We 
awakened early, and, on inspecting our quar- 
ters by daylight, were hornfied to find that 
we had had neighbors of the creeping order, 
such as it had been our good fortune thus 
far to escape. In the gray dawn, one after 
another of these nocturnal visitors was to be 
seen creeping here and there over the beds 
and the floor. A little later, after our anxiety 
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had grown almost insupportable, the waxing 
day showed our friends to have a somewhat 
too attenuated form for the cimex lectularius of 
our boarding-school memories, and a closer 
inspection quite acquitted them of the charge. 
They were simply a crowd of quite harmless 


our next day’s tour through the eastern Eifel 
was gloomy enough. 

Our chief reason for selecting Moselkern 
for a halting place, was that it lies at the 
mouth of the noisy, winding, picturesque 
Eltzbach,—a little stream that comes tuin- 





SCHLOSS ELTZ, 


little garden beetles which had taken refuge 
from the rain, and had amused their waking 
hours with an inspection of the persons and 
property of their American visitors, They 
were entirely innocent of any design upon 
our bodies, but they had succeeded in in- 
flicting quite as much torture upon our minds 
as though they had really been what we 
feared. The rain of this night was the first 
we had had since Paris, and the prospect of 


bling down from the Eifel among crags 
and cliffs, which are crowded with the mon- 
uments, traditions, legends, and associations 
of the richest mediaeval time-—and up the 
Eltzbach valley, only three miles away, 
stands the grand old Schloss Eltz,—the 
chief aim of our pilgrimage. 

We were to have gone up the valley of the 
Eltzbach in a hay-wagon, cushioned with 
straw and drawn by cows over the rough 
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road. We were compelled to give this up 
and to engage the only covered vehicle in 
the village, with a tandem team to drag us 
up the long road leading to the the top of 
the hills, and on to Munstermaifeld. 

This little town had interested us from Er- 
nest George's beautiful etching of one of its 
old farm-houses, with a covered gate-way 
attached. It had also excited our curiosity 
from his statement that it was modernized 
to a painful degree by large iron-works, 
and that its outlying fields were cultivated 
with an English steam-plow. How an 
artist could ever have made so capital and 
truthful a picture of this house,—unless 
from a photograph,—and yet have been 
so entirely wild in his statements, it is 
difficult to imagine. No iron-works have 
ever existed in the neighborhood, and the 
steam-plow, or even any other modern 
plow, is as much unknown at Munstermai- 
feld as in the most hidden village of the 
Mosel valley. All of our experiences at the 
hotel, at the church, and about the streets— 
the rain had ceased and the day had cleared 
finely—-were of the pleasantest, but we 
hastened to enter our lumbering, medieval 
old calasn, a vehicle which would not live 
a year on our roads, but which seems amply 
reliable for the excellent ones of the Eifel. 
We trundled on behind the slow old plow- 
horses, and listened to the constant talk and 
explanation of our peasant coachman. 

We went first to Mayen, a busy and active 
market-town, at one end of whose public 
square stands the castle of Genoveva’s Burg, 
—near the church behind whose altar her 
misguided husband found her, according to 
the Mayen version of the legend, spinning, 
and where she still sits to this day, an unseen 
spirit spinning the gossamer web of the 
other world, 

The legend of Genoveva, the most noted 
and most dramatic of the Mosel legends, is 
located by usual tradition at Pfalzel, below 
Trier, where Siegfried’s castle is said to have 
stood, and near to the woods, into which she 
was driven by her cruel fate. Of course 
the Pfalzel version has no adherents at 
Mayen. 

Qur course in this direction had for its 
purpose a visit to Schloss Biirresheim which, 
after Schloss Eltz, is the best preserved of the 
very old feudal castles,—dating back to the 
twelfth century, and still kept up in its 
ancient condition. It has been modern- 
ized, century after century, but without de- 
Structive changes, and contains in its archi- 
tecture, its furniture, and its decorations, a 


. brass. 


very complete record of the life and habits 
of the okl German nobles. Unfortunately, 
its owner was absent, and we could only 
peer through the windows from the moss- 
grown inner court-yard into the great Ritter- 
saal which opens upon it. ‘The heavy fur- 
niture was stowed away and covered against 
dust; but in a great fire-place there stood 
a very vision of brass andirons which 
should mark Schloss Biirresheim as the 
future prey of some lucky bric-a-brac vulture, 
seeking the full magnificence of mediaeval 
The castle has stood for seven hun- 
dred years, and shows no sign of decay; 
but to secure these andirons would be a 
worthy ambition for any devotee of the new- 
born art, and I advise all interested to con- 
coct plans for the future acquisition of them 
—plans to be handed down as an_ heir- 
loom of duty to descendants until the day 
when the final crumbling of the Burres- 
heim fortune shall open the way to success. 
Tts size is not very great, but its architecture 
and its situation are extremely beautiful, 
and whether approaching it from the valley 
of the Nette, or leaving it by the road which 
winds up the side of the mountain to a point 
high above it, it is most interesting and. 
charming,—entirely picturesque in itself and 
in its situation. 

it was after dark when we arrived at the 
edge of the broad wood which surrounds the 
Laachersee. We were entirely outside of 
the range of even agricultural travel. 

The country is mainly wooded and much 
broken, and the roads, washed by rain, and 
worn by travel, were quite as bad as our 
own little-used country by-ways. This con- 
dition, added to the dense obscurity of the 
forest, whose great trees completely covered 
us, made our remaining two or three miles 
extremely unpleasant. To have been over- 
turned in our ponderous old ark would have 
been by no means agreeable or saf2. How- 
ever, the horses knew the road of old, and 
brought us safely through to a corner of the 
wall of the old Abbey of Laach. Follow- 
ing this to its next turn, we came suddenly 
in full view of the brilliantly lighted hotel 
(“ Maria-Laach”), beyond which lay the 
beautiful Laachersee reflecting the stars and 
the dark shore in its unruffled stillness. 

This is much the largest of the crater lakes 
of the Eifel, and is a beautiful sheet of water 
surrounded hy wooded hills, and overlooked 
by the old Benedictine Abbey of Laach, 
which adjoins the hotel. The Abbey has now 
been secularized, and it and its beautiful 
church belong to the Prussian Government. 
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It was founded in 1093 by the Count Pala- 


tine Henry IL., whose curious effigy—he bears ° 


a model of the building in his hand—lies be- 
neath acanopy inthechurch. The cloisters 
at the entrance of the church are very fine, 
and, indeed, the whole ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment is full of interest. This Abbey, the 
charming lake, and the very interesting sub- 
terranean tuff-stone quarries of Niedermen- 
dig, near by, combine to give interest to a 


comfortable and at peace, and where one is 
quite sure to meet with the more interesting 
class of tourists,—those who seek the quiet 
enjoyment of points lying off the main line 
of fashionable travel. 

To an American who has traveled enough 
in Germany to make no account of the 
more marked local peculiarities, such as 
smoking at table, and the constant presence 
of tall hock bottles on all occasions, this 
hotel has a familiar air. It is large, 
plain, cheaply built, placed to command the 
finest view and surrounded with sufficiently 
pleasant, but rather crude, new-looking 
grounds. Local peculiarities aside, it is not 
essentially different from the hotels we find 
at any of our secondary mountain or river- 
side resorts, and there is a democracy and 
freedom among the guests which adds greatly 
to its attractiveness. 

The lake itself is large enough to have 
its level somewhat disturbed by strong 
winds, and the rich lands adjoining the abbey 
were formerly subject to inundation when 
long continued storms piled the waters 
against their shore. ‘The skillful old monks 
drove a tunnel through the adjoining hill, 
which furnished an outlet twenty feet be- 
low the former level, and thus secured the 
capital drainage of all their farm lands. 

Early the next morning, we started for our 
homeward drive, which was without special 
interest all the way to Munstermaifeld. 
Save for the interest and novelty which 
attach to bad roads encountered in Europe, 
much of our way was unattractive. It lay 
across all of the usual lines of travel, and 
some of it was really difficult; one ford 
would have done no discredit to South Mis- 
souri. Bad though the road was, it carried 
us over some hill-tops from which we had 
magnificent views of the high, volcanic 
peaks of the farther Eifel, and of thc moun- 
tains beyond the Rhine which became here 
our blue and dreamy horizon. 

After dining, we set out again for a trip 
which has more that is charming and inter- 
esting, and which I should be more glad to 





repeat than any that we had made in Ger- 
many. A short drive brought us to an ele- 
vation, whence, far away to the right, near 
the head-waters of the Eltz, we saw the 
ruins of the noble old castle of Pyrmont. 
Soon the road sunk beneath the hill-tops, 
and we continued, with a longing and excited 
expectation, to a point beyond which the 
carriage could not go. Thence, we walked 


ig. | down the steep road, past a little way-side 
visit to the Laach hotel, where one may be © 


chapel, and suddenly came into full view, as 
we passed a vine-grown old Calvary station, 
of the wonderful Schloss Eltz,—a building 
that is quite without its peer in the world. It 
stands on a rocky elevation in a wide basin 
of the Eltz valley. From our position we 
looked down upon its tower-tops, its turrets, 
its battlements, and its clustering chimneys, 
which are ten stories above its foundation; 
for, added to all its other claims upon our 
admiration and interest, Schloss Eltz is an 
enormous structure. The family dates back 
to an early period of the ninth century, but 
the first record of the castle is in the eleventh, 
since which time it has always remained in 
the possession of this one family, who have 
occupied it from father to son to the present 
day. Fortunately, one of its members was 
an officer in the destroying army of Louis 
XIV., and through his intercession this beau- 
tiful example of a feudal castle was saved 
from the destruction that befel all its com- 
peers. Biirresheim was rather a family resi- 
dence than a strong fortress, and it was, 
no doubt, protected by the obscurity of its 
position. Apparently, each successive occu- 
pant of Schloss Eltz has added some feature 
peculiar to the century in which he lived, 
but always in such a way as not to detract 
from the effect of what already existed. ‘The 
present Count, at the time of our visit was 
building out a long, sharp-roofed bay-win- 
dow from one of the higher stories, and 
overlooking the upper valley. 

It seems futile to attempt to give in words 
anything like an adequate idea of the weird 
and unworldlike impression which the first 
view of Schloss Eltz, seen as we saw it, must 
inevitably produce. Our illustration shows its 
arrangement and its situation, and gives a fair 
notion ofits size. But, sitting as we did at the 
foot of one of the little pilgrim stations which 
dot the path leading from the castle to the 
chapel, with no other building, no human 
being, and no cultivated field in sight, and 
no sound in the air, the sunshine that lay 
warm upon these mellow old walls seemed 
to wrap them about with a veil of mystery, 
and an old-world charm that carriedit, and us, 
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far back to the legendary days. Had the 
draw-bridge fallen to give passage to a cui- 
rassed robber-knight with his stout retainers 
going out for plunder, or for a raid upon the 
archbishop’s castle of Trutz Eltz, whose ruins 
lie on the hill above us, we should have 
been prepared to accept the apparition 
as entirely natural, and should only have 
shrunk for safety into the thick-growing 
copse at our side. Indeed, I believe there 
is no spot on earth where one so entirely 
loses identity as a member of modern society, 
and drinks in so fully the real flavor of 
medizval days, as on this hill-side where 
all that he can see is Heaven and Earth, 
and the wonderful Schloss Eltz. 

The castle, with its accumulated relics of 
eight hundred years—the portraits, and the 
arms, and the furniture, and the household 
gods of the family, back to its earliest days, 
being still preserved—has been, until re- 
cently, freely shown to the public. We 
learned only too late that it is now closed 
save to those who are armed with an order 
from Count Eltz, who was absent at the time 
of our visit,—indeed the castle is no longer 
his chief residence, only a hunting lodge. 
We crossed the draw-bridge, passed under 
the gloomy portal of the doorway and pulled 
the rusty old iron bell-handle that hung from 
above. The door is a ponderous great 
affair, large enough for the entrance of vehi- 
cles, and is of time-worn and undecorated 
oak planks, Through its chinks we could 
see the rough roadway, covered with a black 
stone vaulting, which led on to the inner 
court. We were greeted by the mutterings 
and growls of hounds, and after a time by 
an elderly female voice. Our tones seem- 
ing peaceable, she swung the gate a little 
ajar to ask our errand. She would take our 
card to the Forstmeister, and would tell 
him that we had come from the other side 
of the great Atlantic chiefly to see the curi- 
osities of Schloss Eltz,—but she doubted. 
Her mission was unsuccessful; the Count’s 
orders were positive, and there was no hope. 

The feelings with which we regarded the 
present scion of this ancient house, and the 
speech which gave form to our ideas con- 
ceming him may perhaps be safely left to 
the imagination. We contrasted him with 
the gentle Earl of Warwick, who throws 
the wonderful treasures of his great fortress 
home open to all the world, and who gives 
to the poorest wayfarer the wonderful de- 
light of an hour in what is, taken all in all, 
the most remarkable existing combination of 
what an intelligent American cares most to 


see in Europe. Indeed our ire almost took 
the form that was shown by Ingoldsby’s 
good bishop when the raven had stolen his 
ring. 

On calmer reflection, I saw a glimpse of 
justification for Count Eltz, remembering 
how the English edition of Baedeker speaks 
of his castle. As our disappointment grew 
older I was quite ready to acknowledge 
that were I the owner of this entirely unique 
ancestral home, I should incline to withhold 
my hospitality from all English-speaking 
persons, for Baedeker says, and this is all 
he says, of Schloss Eltz: “ An ancient resi- 
dence of the noble family of Eltz, most 
picturesquely situated and one of the best 
specimens in Germany of a medieval cha- 
teau. Many of the rooms are furnished in 
the ponderous style of by-gone ages, and 
the walls are hung with family portraits, 
ancient armor, etc. In the Rittersaal 
(Knights’ hall) a book is kept in which visi- 
tors may record their names, and inspect the 
autograph of the Prince of Wales, who, du- 
ring his sojourn in Germany, visited this 
delightful spot.” 

We made the mistake of not returning to 
the point from which we got our first view 
of the building, but we had passed on down 
into the valley, whence it was too hard a 
tramp to return, and where we lounged un- 
til after the time we had appointed for our 
carriage to return to Moselkern. Seen from 
the valley, the side of the castle is imposing 
from its length and its great height; but it 
is little more than a frowning, dark stone 
wall, unrelieved by any ornament or irregu- 
larity. We were very glad that the rain 
had prevented us from taking the advice of 
the guide-books, and had sent us the longer 
way round, to get, at the outset, the best 
impression of the castle,-an impression 
which must have lost much of its charm had 
our first look been at this ugly blank side, 
and had we come around, by degrees, to 
the beautiful front. The view from the 
upper valley looking up under the arch of 
the .bridge is hardly less fine than that 
from the hill-side, but nothing can equal— 
as nothing can ever efface—the impression of 
that quarter hour during which we sat gazing 
for the first time upon this marvel of the 
Rhineland, 

The foot-path from the castle to the Mo- 
sel, down the winding and picturesque valley 
of the Eltzbach would be charming for an 
unencumbered pedestrian, but if one is ac- 
companied by one’s wife who is timid (and 


not light), and not able to furnish her own 
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transportation across the seven fords of the 
rocky stream, it may become anxious and 
fatiguing—an anxiety and fatigue however 
not unrelieved by amusing situations. It oc- 
cupied us for an hour and a half, and as its 
harder parts were its earlier ones, we weré in 
a serene frame of mind by the time we struck 
the cultivated valley near its outlet, late in the 
afternoon; the peasants were returning home 
with their cows and goats, and the artist 
portion of our fellow-guests were strolling 
home to Deiss’s with their sketch-books,—for 
Moselkern is a favorite head-quarters for the 
summer sojourn of Diisseldorf artists, and the 
hills, and valleys, and villages, and castles 
about it furnish them with capital sketching 
material, After supper,—with an oarsman 
as old and deaf as Elaine’s, and as sturdy as 
our young peascnt of Koeverich,—we were 
quickly pulled down the river past the white- 
belted tower of the ruin of Bischofstein, and 
along the always beautiful and thickly peo- 
pled shores to Brodenbach where we found 
almost the best Gasthaus we had met with. 
Hence we made, on the following day, a foot- 
trip up the charming valley which leads to 
Schloss Ehrenburg;—zccounted the finest 
ruin in the Rhineland. It is ponderous and 
impressive and majestically placed. Its 
enormous round eastern tower, by which a 
spiral road-way is carried to the castle-yard 
at the top of the ramparts, is especially in- 
teresting. It was curious to me,—as another 
evidence of the smallness of the world in 
wilich we move,—to find that it is the prop- 
erty of the Count Kielmansegge who was 
an officer of my Fourth Missouri Cavalry 
throughout our war. 

Leaving Brodenbach for an afternoon row 
to ,Winningen, we passed through a valley 
that shows, somewhat more than that lying 
above it, the evidence of its nearness to the 
Rhine. ‘There is more activity and the vil- 
lages have a better preserved look. Ruined 
castles and klosters grow more frequent, 
and the evidences which still remain of the 
ecclesiastical establishments of centuries ago 
increase. The hill-sides have generally a 
somewhat more cultivated and less pictur- 
esque character, but every turn of the river— 
and it turns constantly—brings some new 
beauty or some new marvel into view, so 
that, although we might be supposed to have 
become satiated with the peculiar attractions 
of the Mosel, we found ourselves momently 
giving vent to expressions of fresh delight. 
Unfortunately our limit of time was drawing 
near, and although we had allowed, as we 
supposed, ample leisure to wander where our 





fancy might dictate, it had become necessary 
to press forward,—passing many spots where 
we should gladly have lingered, and filling 
our note-book with suggestions for a future 
visit. 

Indeed, it is one of the charms, or, accord- 
ing to one’s view, one of the inconveniences, 
of a careful exploration of any such marvel- 
ous district as the valley of the Mosel, that 
however thoroughly one may have planned 
to investigate all of its interesting features, 
there must remain at the end the suggestion 
of hundreds of things yet to see and to do,— 
or of annoyance that too narrow a limit had 
been fixed for the expedition. 

There comes, also, the longing for the day 
when pocket photography will be cheap and 
easy, and when we who write shall not have 
to contend against the cost of engraving, 
The old men and the old women of the 
Mosel-land, and the chubby little children, 
and the young men and maidens, are all 
clamoring for admission to my pages; but, 
alas! they and their picturesque old houses 
must await the coming of the happy day 
when photography and the printing-press 
shall be really wedded. They are betrothed 
now, but there are costly formalitics still 
between them.* 

The ruins of Bischofstein, Thuron, Thurant, 
Bleidenberg, Cobern, and other minor 
castles, we saw only from the river. Thus 
only did we see the village and castle of 
Gondorf, lying on the shore, and where we 
should gladly have stopped for a night at its 
attractive Gasthaus. 

High on the hill, back of Cobem, is the 
curious medieval chapel of St. Matthew.— 
approached by a footpath dotted with Cal- 
vary stations,—which is said to offer in its 
interior a very unique and beautiful example 
of Gothic architecture. We passed our last 
night at the busy little village of Winningen, 
ata plain-looking Gasthaus (“Zum Anker”), 
in a narrow and crowded street. For clean- 
liness, comfort, and kindly attention, it gave 
a pleasant finish to all our experiences of 
German village inns. 

Our last morning on the Mosel was passed 
between Winningen and Koblenz, a short 
run, and practically in a Rhineland country. 
Already, for some distance above Winningen, 





" In this connection I wish to acknowledge my 
indebtedness for the sketches of “ A Mosel Kitchen” 
and “ A Tailor on the Mosel” to Mr. Albert How- 
land, whose summer in the Mosel country while he 
was a student of Diisseldorf, filled his portfolio with 
charming suggestions of the quaint people and 
quainter houses among which his time was passed. 
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we had been struck with the more formal 
and unpicturesque arrangement of the vine- 
yards, whose mason-work terraces, tilting 
from this side and from that toward the 
sun, have less that is attractive than those 
farther up the river, The wine, too, loses its 
fine flavor, for the course of the river is nearly 
north, and Koblentz seems to lie outside of 
the charmed circle which produces the bet- 
ter wines. 

On the left bank of the river, pretty nearly 
all the way from Kochem to the Rhine, there 
stand at regular distances in the meadows, 
in the vineyards, and in cleared spots in the 
woods, those warning fingers of modern fate 
which point to the early doom of the retired 
and sylvan beauty of this part of the valley. 
The railway engineers have set up the red and 
white striped sighting-poles which mark the 
course of the great Prussian railway, which 
is to go through everything in its way, and 
fill this peaceful valley with the screech and 
rattle of heavy railway trains. Practically, 
after another year or two, one who seeks the 
hidden charms of the old Mosel, must seek 
them mainly between Bernkastel and 
Kochem,—a goodly stretch, after all, to have 
secured, as this will be, for the railway will 
carry traffic almost entirely away from it. 

As we approached Koblenz, the quiet 
Mosel village gave place to suburban beer 
gardens, dancing pavilions, and places of 
popular resort. The interest that the river 
presents assumes an entirely different form. 
Indeed, it is at one point an interest closely 
connected with the question of personal 
safety. I had remembered the rough bil- 
lowy rapids, down which we had _ passed 
in the steamer several years before, and had 
asked in Trier whether one might safely 
shoot them in a small skiff. I was assured 
that, although a dangerous-looking rapid, it is 
quite safe, and we entered it without misgiv- 
ing. My advice—after experience—to those 
rowing down the Mosel, would be to land 
the ladies and baggage above the run, 
taking them up again below. We came 
through safely; but every wave we struck 
broke over the gunwale, and it became only 
a question of a few pailfuls more or less 
whether the “Nancy” sank or floated. 





Having come through unscathed, we were, 
of course, glad to have made the experi- 
ment; but there was much baling to be 
done before we could go on, and we had the 
same after-taste of danger that had struck us 
at the Schweich ferry. 

Rounding the last bend of the river above 
Koblenz, whence the stream still makes a 
rapid descent, we had in view, not only the 
tower and spires of the city and its old 
Roman-built bridge, but we almost looked 
down upon the marvelous high-perched for- 
tress Ehrenbreitstein. We made a rapid run 
past the jetties to the edge of the city, and 
pulled steadily down past its Mosel shore to 
the Rhine. We were urged toland atthe wharf 
of the Mosel steamboats, but preferred, as 
the “Nancy” was up for a market, to lay 
her up in front of our hotel, opposite the 
Bridge of Boats. It is not very far from the 
comer of the city where the two rivers join 
to the Anker Hotel, but to one who has 
drifted and rowed and been rowed with the 
current all the way from Metz, these few 
hundred feet heading against the steady tor- 
rent of Old Father Rhine, became decidedly 
hard pulling. I did more downright hard 
work from the corner of Koblenz to the 
Bridge of Boats (perhaps, a thousand feet), 
than during our whole preceding row. 

The morning had been fine, but the clouds 
gathered as we approached the city, and we 
had not been housed for half an hour before 
a dismal rain set in, which lasted with little 
interruption for the succeeding ten days. 

It would seem proper to put a period to 
this long account of a journey down the 
Mosel, by describing Koblenz with some 
minuteness. But Koblenz, although an 
extremcly old town, is, at the same time, a 
busy, modern town, and any account ef it 
must be pitched in a key that would throw 
the whole story of our idling along the beau- 
tiful river, among its medieval towns, and 
through its outlying pastoral villages sadly 
into discord. Any guide-book of the Rhine 
will give an account of Koblenz and its 
history that is well worth reading,—to me, 
its chief interest will always lie in the fact 
that at the wharf above its Roman Bridge 
one may take steamer for Kochem or Trier. 
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Wo German home, when. not wtviekeen 


‘erith poverty, is & genial, sunny abode, 


The basis of it is strong, reciprocal affec- 


‘tion; and from. this ‘proceeds *niutual 





tender iA German other,’ intelli-| massegs as_ 
wet ey pee of following the rising’ light 


gent and pious, guiding her house, is a 


choice exhibition of qrue womanhood. 


Not simply filial obedience; but deap filial 


‘respect, characterizes the German child 
{athome, Nor does. childhood ‘crase, in 
‘this respect, when the boy or girl bas 


entered the period of teens, It continues 
into mature years and forms the basis of 
a charming reciprocation ‘after the chil- 

dren go out {rom parental care to build 
homes and rear families of their’ own. 


‘The reunions of families on special ocea- 
sions are most cordial, and more frequent 
‘than with us. Birth-days are ever special 


seasons in a German home, Birth-day 


cakes, with appropriate inscriptions are 
often. seen in the shop windows of the 


bakeries, Sometimes a number of wax 
tapers equal tothe number of years in 
the age of the child are ranged round the 
central cake; and made of different 
lengths, so as to burn out in succession, 


as the years of the child have passed 


away. While these are burning the 
family are social on subjects of domestic 
interest, It isnot the custom of young 


men to escort young ladies to their homes 
in the evening. Promiscuous attentions 
of this kind would be taken as evidence 


that the young lady receiving them had 
lost character. Sons escort their mothers 
and sisters, but not ordinarily their cous- 


ins mor even their aunts. In the parlor, 
the eldest lacies, or those highest in rank, 
must occupy the sofa; a gentleman who 


knows his place never takes it. Many 
other small matters of etiquette are deem- 
ed much more important to good manners 
than with us, Well educated families, in 
addition to their mother tongue, are ‘ex: 
pected tospeak Dnglish and French. — 
Hanover has a Lehi i of eighty 
thousand ; and beer + sahene are twelve 
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churches all told. These ALOR BREN, 


will not average congr 
than tre 

which m to 
thousand i 


six thousand fo 
snctry ery Th, As y 
of the sta ostensibly the earthly head 


}-of-the Lutheran church, it might be ex- 
} pected » that with kings, professedly for! 
| “nursing fathers” and queens for “nursing 
“mothers,” the churches would contain a 
larger niinber of wom per: at regular 
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— in ‘the Tien num bers where, 
| the” king shows the deepest ‘interest, 
| George Fifth built a splendid theater sev- 
‘eral yeats’since, and gave one te) 
| thousand thalern annually towards its 
| support.’ William First, of Prussia, ag. 
| am told; ‘continues this annual appropri a 
tion, since the annexation of “Hanover, 
This temple devoted to the goddess ot 
pleasure, and to'a large extent supported 
by the king, is crammed with devotees 
every Sabbath evening, as well as on 
‘several other nights of the week. | "This is 
‘one fact. Another fact which goes to 
show why ‘the péople attend ehurch and 
‘observe the Sabbath so ‘slightly is, that 
‘Lutheran theology in Germany does not 
‘recognize the Sabbath as of divine ap: 
pointment. © ‘In the system of ‘Christian 
‘teaching it is merely a human institution, 
“not founded by the Head of the church, 
but simply by the church itself, and not 
‘nearly so sacred as Good ‘Friday, Christ- 
mas and some other days of church . ap- 
‘pointment, Kast year I had made ar- 
Tangements to yisit Wittenberg, where 
kindled the first blaze of the Reformation, 
‘on Good, Friday; but was informed by a 
“minister of a parish church in Berlin that 
none’ but Jews and sinners would travel 
in Germany on that day, The purpose of 
such a deed seemed to the good minister's 
family little ‘short’ ‘of ‘sacrilege, and I 
abandoned ' ‘the purpose at once, rather 
than offend, But the wife of this same 
inister advised some young Americans 
boarding in the family to take their skates 
ona Sabbath morning after service, and 
go down to the ice, With such theology 
touching the Sabbath, and such sanction 
in the high places of the church, nothing 
short of aperpetual miracle could secure, 
a sacred observance of the Sabbath, 
There is a third fact which goes to ac- 
count for the meager attendance upon ‘the 
services of the Babbath. While the 
ministers of the | gospel ‘preach the 
atonement in the simple detail of facts 
and dwell upon it often with earnestness, 
they do not, generally, present the truths 
of the gospel in their varied and numer- 
ous | applications to Christian character 
and Christian life-work, By appointment 
of church ‘canons they must preach the 
atonement whether » ‘they themselves be- 
lieve itor not, | Bat, by the same canons, 
‘they are’ shut up to a certain number. of 
‘subjects as drawn from those passages, 
‘fora’ year of preaching, which curriculum 
‘they go through year after year, and it} 
‘might be added century after century. 
When one hears a single sermon in this } 
‘circuit, it is interesting, but the next is} 
substantially a ‘repetition of the former. ' 
‘and 80 “on, ‘often for many Sabbaths in} 
succession ; ‘and no wonder. if the educa- 
ted German mind grows tired of this last- | 
ing sameness of simple ‘story.a exhor- i 
tation. Thero are, doubiless, many hon- ; 
‘orable exceptions in the case of -remarlca- | 
ble preachers, like the } 10ble  Krummacher, ) 
where this tread-mill eourse is, greatly. 
varied, even within the prescribed limits 5 
but, so far as_ Tcan learn, they aro excep- 
tions, and not the rule, - Such is doubtless 
the true course for the foreign missionary 
‘to pursue, who is leading out from dark. 
ness to light the degraded minds of the 
heathen ; ‘but that it is not the. best mode 
‘of presenting trath to the thoroughly 
educated and highly « ‘cultivated mind, too. 
long experiment in ‘Germany seems to. 
have proved, oy 

Added to these facts, there is no forvid 
‘aphifitig of the soul in prayer, as a part 
of the devotional exercises. The Lord’s 
Prayer is monotonously recited before the 
baptism of a child, and at the close of an. 
ordinary service, as equally appropriate 
‘in both cases, 

When a Lutheran clergyman ig about 
to announce what he considers an impor- 
tant sentiment, his authority for asserting 
‘it frequently is, “Dr. Marfa Luther said,” 
eto., ag though it would not be important 
‘if Luther had ‘not said it, at least not 
binding, The grand’ difficulty | of the 
‘| Lutheran church in Germany does not 
‘lie in the nature of the great Reformation, | 
That was essentially right so far as it, 
went; and it went as far 4s it ‘could: be, 
expected one man would take it, But 
Where he ie it there it stopped, ‘and the 

‘well theclergy ag the laity, 
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* which shineth more and more,” are 
steadfastly looking. bak to the point where’ 
Luther dawned upon them, This church 
especially needs two ‘things. It needs 
separation irom the'state, and, at the same 
time, a strong. practiced union with Christ; 

and also a firm belief that the fountain of 
heavenly wisdom did not Ea clo 8e PP, 

when'Dr. Martin’ Luther di ed. 

_ Hanover, Jan, 28, © jae Pe 
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Kish Culture. 
THE HAMBURG AQUARIUM. 


BY DR, H, DONNER, LATE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 200- 
LOGICAL GARDEN OF CINCINNATI. 


HE open ing of the New York Aquarium reminds me 


of the time of my being Secretary to the Hamburg 


Zoological Society, when it belonged to my duties to su- 
perintend the well-known Aquarium forming an interest- 
ing part of the Zoological Garden. Before I became con- 
nected with this institution the builder and inventor of 
modern aquaria on a large and improved scale, Mr. W. A. 
Lloyd, was atill Superintendent of the Aquarium, and it ie 
with great pleasure I think of the many hours 1 used to 
observe his ingenious methods in feeding and treating all 
the different forms of aquatic life. In September, 1870, 
Mr. Lioyd left Hamburg to return to his native country, 
and to build there the Crystal Palace Aquarium in Syden- 
ham, near London, on a larger scale, though afterthe same 
principles whieh ho had found to be successful in Ham- 
burg. During the four years which f spent in the Ham- 
burgh Zoological Garden, observing and describing the 
different forms of almost every class of animals, I had oc- 
casion to see mapy interesting features of animal life, 
Hoping that you will kindly allow me to occupy some 
place of your valuable paper, I shall try to describe a few 
things that were to be seen there. 

The Hamburgh Aquarium can searcely be compared 
with the new one in New York. There is no great hall for 
visitors, no rustic work, no whale nor sea Jion, no music, 
no library, no reading nor smoking-room; there ig noth- 

‘ing worth mentioning besides the tanks and the animals, 
The whole building is only 94 by 39 feet. Tho floor 


1s ten fect deeper thad {he surface of the neighboring gar- 
den space, aad the roof is so low as to become nearly con- 
cenled by common shrubbery of sixto eight feet high. 
This was done to protect the animals against the high tem- 
perature of the summer, it having been found by experi- 
ence that the animals of the northern seas, which almost 
exclusively are kept in the European Aquaria, do not live 
fa water the temperaturo of which exceeda 65°, The 
main hall of the Hamburg Aquarium is 58 feet long, 18 
feet wide and 16 feet high in the center. Each of ihe lone 
sides are lined by five taoks, the two larger ones being 
each 12 feet 2inches long, the eight smaller ones each 5 
feet 10 inches. Three small adjoining rooms contain tanks 
of smaller size, the first one six tanks of 5 cubic feet each, 
the second six flat tanks, the surface of which can be seen 
by the visitors, and the third holds a large basin for a gi- 
gantic Japanese salamander, 

_ ‘Phe construction of the tanke is essentially tho same as 
inthe New York Aquarium; so isthe system of crating 
and circulating the water, As itis my chief purpose to 
tell something of the animals exbibited in Hamburg, I 
shat not dwell lengthy on the exteriors, as the builling or 
the construction of the tanks and soforth, ‘Phe less so as 
the New York Aquarium is far superior in everything of 
this line. To have some plan and order in my recollections I 
shall begin with animals of the higher clusses and proceed 
as the system indicates. ‘There having never been exhibit- 
ed mammuls or birds inthe Hamburg Aquarium, the first 
objects of my remarks are the turtles, some species of 
which have been kept there, d 

Kiverybody is fauiliar with the grotesque form of tho 
turtles, and whoever has scen a Jand tortoise slowly crawl- 
ing on its elephantous feet may well be inclined to take 
these animals tor neglected step-children of nature. Slen- 
der and agile movements ay they are exhibited by animals 


with a flexible spine are totally denied to these apparently . 


miserable creatures, and they fall an easily captured booty 
to anybody who is able to heave the weight of their clumsy 
body. ‘Their only protection against the assailant claws, 


beaks, or tveth of their ravaging enemies, is the partly | 


bony, partly horny, shield which surrounds the body on 
all sides. But now look at the terraping and turtles in 
their fluid elements. How easy does the water carry their 
ponderous mass, how quickly docs tha animal divide the 
dense element, and how suitably does the form of their 
body seem to be adapted to the movements of swimming! 
‘The tortoises of the Jand and the turtles of the sea are very 
dissimilar brothers; indeed, unlike iu faculties and man- 
ners, in mode of diving, and in mastering or utilizing the 
surrounding creation. it is easily to comprehend that the 
slowly-moving land tort oises can get their living only by 
applying to the vegetables, while their roving relatives 
feed on animals; that the former aro scarce and of large 
size, while the latter abound in rivers and seas, and occur 
in ail dimensions from the size of a dollar up to the bulk 
of four hundred weight. Gray, in his catalogues of the 
British Muscum, enumerates only thirty different species 
of land tortoises, against 227 of those in rivera and seas. 

Nowhere the perfect adaptation of the turtle’s form to 
the medium is better to be studied than in an aquarium, 
The large, Hat ovary forelegs, situated just at the heaviest 
part of the body, which 1s tapering towards the hind part, 
are the chief motors, and ‘he flat body, resembling in its 
form that of water beetles, raya, or flatfish, glides by their 
means easily and continuously through the water. . 

The Hamburg Aquarium exhibited usually three marine 
turtles—one common green one (Chelonia viridis), the log- 
gerhead (Ch, caouana) and the caret (Ch, careita), sometimes 
algo the rarer carey (CA. virgatia). The greater number of 
these animals never took food, and lived only a compara- 
tively short time, the loggerhead alone quickly acclimatiz- 
ing, and moving around with the .greateat ease and appat- 

ent satisfaction. ‘The latter used to.feed.on shrimps, and 

_would.occasionally take small pieges of cut-fish, but grad- 
ually it became dull, andI neyer succeeded. in keeping it 
alive for more than three months. Fresh water turtles, 
lizards and crocodiles being kept in large terraria in other 
places.of the Zoological Garden, I proceed in mentioning 

| some interesting amphibians, 

‘The first among them is the gigantic salamander (Sicbol- 
dia mazimna). It was presented to. the aquarium by.a 
wealthy merchant, who himself captured the animal in 
Japan, and sent it to Hamburg. There it lives since 1804, 
now being of the length of more than 44 feet, It is kept 





in a smal! fresh water pond, the front of which is a larga 
plate glass, thus facilitating the view. 

The managers of the New York Aquarlum having mado 
atrangements to procure some of these very interesting 
animals, it will hardly be necessary to give a description 
of them. Imagine a common salamander swollen to the 
gigantic size of four or five feet, with a flat and 
broad head, an extremely wide mouth, ‘eyes not Jarger 
than a pea, with four short paddling feet and «high, 
compressed tail, and you will get an adequate idea of the 
Ticboldia, There it lays in its clumsy majesty, close to 
ithe transparent front in a selfmade groove at the bottom of 
its tank, totally immoveable, hardly changing the direction 
of its puny eyes. You might think its being dead, for 
even the movements of breathing are wanting. But you 
remember that salamanders are lung-breathing animals and 
that they must come to the aurface to get their provision 
of air from the atmosphere, and you have patience enough 
toawait their ascending. But you might watch for hours, 
for the sstamander will occasionally Iay for two hours and 
more before changing its position, Like frogs in winter, 
it takes alr. out of the water through the soft skin, and 
therefore, needs a minimum of exertion to get a sufficient 
quantity of it. 

One day the strange animal occasioned my particular at- 
tention. “I happened to come tothe Aquarium on an un- 
usually rainy and stormy day and was astonished .to hear tho 
doorkeeper, whose station was near,to the salamander, utter 
with a certain emphasis: ‘I was thinking already that we 
should get bad weather, the salamander was stirring all 
forenoon yesterday.” Curious what might cause this re- 
mark, I examined the man closely and heard the following: 
“Uusually the gigantic salamander is moving very litue. 
Sometimes it will lay for eight days, sometimes for a fort- 
night in the selfmade grove near the glassfront, only 
ascending in intervals of two or three hours to draw breth 
or opening its enormous mouth with a sudden jerk to swal- 
low one of the fish that came too near to its head. But on 
single days its behavior is totally changed. -It begins to 
craw! around, rows with its short thick paddles, moves its 
large tail, endeavors to keep itself on the surface continu. 
ally, in short, shows excitement by all possible means, 
These movements aro continued for three to five hours 
before the animal falls back to its usual duliness, which 
will be kept up for a longer or shorter time, It is remark- 
able that these excitements do not return iu regular periods, ~ 
but occur frequently in one mouth, seldom in au other, 
Not believing them to be utterances of bouily sufferance 
and pam the animal being in perfect health, it did not 
scem unreasonable to take sudden changes of the atmos- 
phere as the cause of these remarkable movements. To 
come toa positive result I instructed the doorkeeper to 


watch the animal on purpose and report to me every day 


‘and, therefore, 


how many hours it stirred in the above mentioned manner, 
After having continued these observations for a whole year 
I went to the Directorsof the Hamburg ‘Seewarte,” 
where all meteorological events ure scientifically recorded. 
The Director, Herr von Freeden, ordered an extract of the 
average daily character of the weather to be made for the 
same time, and now I have carefully compared the two 
series of observations, Ithen found the following: The 
salainander had stirred 52 times in the year; 84 times the 
weather changed to worse on the second or third day after- 
wards; 12 hours there was no extraordinary change and 
six times remained dubious. To test also the reverse of the 
medal, I noticed ulso the average character of the weather 
oa those days for which our animals had made uo indica- 
tion, and thus it was found that of 183 of these days 104 
were pointed out as fair, 15 as bad and 64 a3 undetermined: 
Taking nothing hut the results of the observations, I was 
right to say: it the salamander is stirring about for several 
hours, there ig greater probability for vur soon having bad 
weather than fair one, 

I beg Ieave to add a few words tothe foregoing assertion, 
The belief that some animals are able to perceive earlier 
than we the coming of bad or fair weather is widely spread 
among the people, Tree frogs, mudlish (Coditis) and spi- 
dera demonstrate, so it is the popular saying, either by 
uneasy Movements, or the latter, by altering their webs, 
that there will soon be a change in the weather, The 
birds of passage return eariy in good years, and they Jeave 
us rather early if heavy frosts are expected in full, To 
notice only one instance, in the year 1872, which was dis- 
tinguished in Europe by an exceedingly warm aud beautt- 
ful spring, eighteen species of birds of passage arrived in 
average twelve daya (some of them three or four weeks) 
before the average time of the foregoing twenty yeara, 
Certainly no thinking man will ever believe that the birds 
or lower avimals are enabled to what commonly is called 
prediction or prophesy, but at the same time well eatab- 
lished facts cannot simply be demed, If we repeatedly 
observe that certsin animals accommodate their behavior 
to the weather fully setting in at a future lime, there is no 
escape from the conclusion that they must have perceived 
certain foretokens which were totally lost on_ourselves, 
But ia it probable that these foretokens exist? Is it prob- 
able that, for instance, a heavy and long-lasting raln may 
be perceived twenty-four hours ago by a peculiar electric 
condition of the uir, or by something else? J concede that 
the facts collected at meteorological stations rather prove 
against than forthe adoption of this opiuion. In single 
instances in may be positively impossible that s change 
coming twenty-four hours afterwards can be indicated by 
any local foretoken, But it being indisputable that every 
natural event, consequently every change in ‘the weather- 
is perceived by a continuous chain of causes, and ag these 
causes sometimes may occur nt the plaec itself, or in ifs 
immediate neighborhood, it is not impossible that certain 
animals may be impressed by these casual conditious, It 
is a fact that some animals get distinct impressions from 
exceedingly trifling incitemenis totally {nexistent for our 
senses, We only refer tothe power of smelling in dogs 
and the power of feeling in bats. Should it be impossible 
that animals possessing a very soft, pliant body, as, for 
instance, our gigantic sulamander, have a very acute sensi. 
bility for all electric conditions of the air which certainly 
precede many changes of the weather. 

In conclusion I would say the following: The fore- 
tokens of a change in the wenther do not always exist at 
the place itself where the change will occur afterward, 
no animal whatever is ablo to trace tho 
same infallibly; but many observations teach that certain 
‘apimals are impressed by foretokens of a coming chango 
‘at a time when our senses aro not yet sufllciently incited by 
them. e 
Ta be continued, 
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THE HAMBURG AQUARIUM. 








BY DR. H. DORNBR, 





[Continued from page 195.1 
HE greater part of the aquarium was devoted to the 


4 fishes. We exhibited mostly those found in the 
‘North Ses, a few from the Baltic Sea, -and all the fresh 
water fishes which came into our possession, Most of the 
fishes of the sea—indeed most all of the marine animais— 
were furnished to the aquarium by a fisherman of Heligo- 
land, a man who for years had searched the surroundings 
of his little bit of fatherland after the interesting forms of 
animal life, and was known to every naturalist who spent 
some fine summer weeks on the shores of the little island 
engaged in zoological studies. Hilmer Luebrs knew of no 
greater pleasure than to serve asa faithful guide to 
some student or professor who devoted his time to the ani- 
mals, and every one soon found out that he could trust to 
no better man for fishing, dredging, or collecting in other 
ways the various treasures with which the sea abounds, 
The islander did not talk very much, none of his country- 
men are fond of talking, but whatever he suid was expe- 
rienced and reliable. He knew to a certainty all places 
within the radius of five miles where there were to be 
found the different forms of aquatic life, end was sure to 
bring to light a certain fish, a crustacean, a sponge, a lu- 
cernaria, a carupanularia, or what else the sea contained. 
All remarkably shaped animals which casually were caught 
by his fellow fishermen were conveyed to him, and so ha 
was sure to collect a great varicty of interesting animals, 
which from time to time he sent to Hamburg. ; 

Some more animals were obtained from a fisherman liv- 
ing near the mouth of the Thames; another fisherman 
living in Norway brought the brilliantly colored wrasses 
(Gebrus miztus and maculatus) and the northern red crabs 
(Litthodes arctica), against. which we used to exchange the 
animals possessed by the aquaria at Berlin, Brussels, Co- 
jogne, Hanover, London and Havre. 

I do not propose to give a long list of all the fishes con- 
tained in our tanks, but prefer to make a few remarks 
about those which invited the observation by their mode 
of living, or by exhibiting various stages of development. 
Tam glad to mention, as the first among them, the common 
perch, (2erca fluciatilis) as it reminds me of my juvenile 
sports, when I, with some companions, used to catch these 
beautiful and lively animals, which required no unusual 
skill to induce them to take a bait. They are very bold 
and voracious, and easily tamed, so that after a few days’ 
confinement in atank they take the food freely out of 

- one’s hand, They differ but slightly from the yellow perch 
(Perca flacescens) found in the United States and Canada, 
and are distinguished from them only by their darker color 


and their smopth operculum, which in the American spe- . 


cies shows some shallow furrows or strim,. Guather states 
that, after an cxamination of the skeletons, he is inclined 
to consider both to be varieties of one and the same ape- 
cies. The perch is not only a lively and beautiful tish, hut also 
exhibits a remarkable tenacity of life. It will do no harm 
to him to have Seen for six hours or more out of the wa- 
ter, and it is a fact that the same individuals that have been 
exhibited for sule in the market may be taken back to the 
water in the evening, and will appear just as brisk and 
lively on the fishmonger's stand during tie following day. 
ln rivers he prefers the sides and the shallower plices to 
the deeper parts, but in some lakes he is found in consid- 
erable depths. ‘This is particularly mentioned of those 
living in the lakes of Switzerland, where the perches 
brought up from the depth of thirty to forty fathoms ex- 
hibit a remarkable peculiarity. The cavity of their mouth 
is filled with a clumsy body resembling a thickly swollen 
tongue, which, when closer examined, proves to be the 
stomach completely turned up so that the inside of it has 
become the outside. he cause of this emergency is the 
sudden expinsion of ihe air contained in the swimming 
bladder. While the fish is violently carried into shallower 
places, the pressure of the water diminishes, the swim- 
ning bladder bursts, being too weak to resist the forceof 
the expanding air, and the latter, entering the free abdom- 
inal cavity and pressing against the outer surface of the 
stomach, flings the Jatter towards the throat. 

The genus Lasraz or bass is represented on the Europe- 
an shores only by a single species, Labraz lupus, a fish 
plainly distinguished from the perches by Aristotle al- 
ready. <All the other species of Labrax, six in number, 
are to be found in American waters. The European bass is 

" perhaps not as handsome as the famous striped bass of this 
country, but he is equally attractive by bis lively manners, 
his eplendidly glittering body, and the easiness with which 
he can be kept in sen or fresh water for a considerable length 
of time, : - 

Next to the bass we kept the Sander (Lucioperca sandra) 
fa small numbers, This fish resembles the common perch 
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by having a number of transverse dark bands across the 
body, but is easily distinguished from him by his lead 
color and the large projecting teeth in both jaws. He is as 
rapacious as the perch, but does not exhibit the same live- 
liness, usually lying almost motionless upon the bottom of 
his tank, and hardly coming forth when some smaller fish 
are inhis neighborhood. Accordingly he did not live well 
in our tanks, and had often to berefurnished. It ia a pity 
that this figh, the number of which rapidly diminishes in 
European waters, is not bred artificially, being one of the 
most delicate and tasteful of the river fishes, esteemed al- 
most like the salmon. ; 

Allthe above named fishes have their near relatives in 
American waters, the sander being represented by Lucio- 
perca grisea, & handsomely spotted or mottled river fish, ex- 
hibited in some splendid specimens in the New York 
Aquarium; but no representative is to be found in America 
of the Rujfe or Stur (Acerina cernua) a small fish, spotted 
all over the body and fins, and distinguished from the fore- 
going fishes by having but a single dorsal, The head of 
this lively, hardy, rough-skinned fish has something mar- 
lial in its appearance, like the iron-clad head of some me- 
diwval knight; the gill cover projects in a sharp spine, and 
it is quite a sight to look at a school of these simply but 
intereatingly marked animals spreading out their indented 
dorsal fin as far as possible, and gliding in every direction 
through the clear water. As food fishes they are not much 
esteemed, being small and havinga great many small 
bones, yet they are valued a3 a fit nourishment for weak 
and convalescent people. 

Two species of Trachinus or Weever fishes, a genus also 
not represented in North American waters, were exhibited 
in our aquarium, the Greater Weever or Sting Bull (Zracht- 
nus draco) and the Viper Weever or Viper fish (Z'rachinus 
vipera). These fishes are highly interesting, both in their 
form and manners. The form of their body resembles a 
thick knife or blade, the back being nearly flat, and the 
sides high and compressea. The pectorals, abdominals, 
and the first dorsal are very small, and lie close together, 


but the second dorsal and the anal fin are of extreme 


length, lining almost the entire body. 

As soon as these fishes are brought into a tank they hur- 
ry to the bottom, and quick as lightning are concealed be- 
tween the gravel and sand, the upper part of their head 
and thelarge, protruding eyes being the only parts of their 
body still tobe seen. The long anal fin is the chief motor 
during this performance, They are caught by meaus of 

‘trawl nets in great quantities on the northern shores of 
France and the Netherlands, and brought to the market 
i fresh and smoked, generally averaging one foot in length. 
Two years ago [had occasion to see a great number of 
them in the northern part of Holland, and to make inqui- 
ries about their supposed venusity, All fishermen, when 
asked, asserted this to be the case, and said that they were 
accustomed to handle these fishes with the greatest caution, 
cutting away the first rays of the dorsal fin and the spines 
of the gill cover before exhibiting them for sale.. I was 
also told that some of the men had occasionally suffered 
frominjuries made by the eharp spines of the Weevers, 
and that after a sting, not only the injured part but the 
whole body suffered more or less pains for about a week. 

Iam well aware that venosity is supposed in many in- 
stances where a real fluid venom never has been found. If, 
after the bite of arat or the ating from the spine of the dog 
shark, the injured part swells and becomes painful and 
purulent, the tooth or thespine is commonly called poison- 
ous, and yet any puncheon made of bone, wood, or steel is 
able to cause the same effect. In all these cases the evil 
consequences are caused by the blood being shut out from 
circulation, and yet remaining in the body. But the sick- 
ness following the sting of a Weever is of quite a different 
nature, there Leing .an extensive inflammation, the limbs 
swollento ao large extent, and pains almost in the whole 
body. 

If we examine thesping itself which, unlike tne spines 
at the gill covers of perches, sanders, and otber fishes does 
not form the very end of the gill cover, but ia situated a 
little before the hind border of it, we find a hollow channel 
extending almost through its entire length, and opening a 
little before its tip. Thus it bears a close resemblance to 
the hollow tooth of a poisonous anake. To prove its pois- 
onous nature it would still be necessary to find the gland 
secreting the poison, which I was unable to observe in 
the only specimen which, a short time before my depar- 
ture for America, I had occasion to examine. Likewise I 
did not succeed in eausing any serious damage toa lively 
Goldsinny, (Grenilabrus rupestris) the body of which I 
pierced in three places with the spine of a living Viper 
fish. But I may mention that a genus of Batrachoid fish- 
es, Thalassophryme, living in the vicinity of Panama, is 
undoubtedly poisonous, Dr. Gunther having found and de- 
scribed (Proc. Zool. Soc. 1864, p. 155) the poison organ to 
which is attacleda hollow spine closely resembling the 
spines ef Trachinua. Capt. T. M. Dow. OC. M. Z. 8.. who 
had occasion to observe some living specimens of Thalas- 
sopbryme at Panama, states in 8 letter addressed to Dr, 
Gunther (P. ZS, 1865, p. 677) that the slightest pressure 
of the finger at the base of the spine caused the poison to 

Jet afoot or more from the opening of the spine. 
‘ [To be continued. ] 
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THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN AT. HAM- 
BURG. 


ANY of the readers of the Fornsr axp STREAM hava, 
undoubtedly visited that most opulent and thriving 
old Hansa Town of Germany, aud of those who have been at 
that city in later years, few will have failed to visitthe Zon- 
logical Garden; a creation whiph has arisen with almost 
American rapidity, and has been prosecuted with an energy 
which makes it now one of the best collections in the 
Old or New World. 

Passing recently a few days at Hamburg in the company 
of an New Yorker, well acquainted with the city, while I 
was comparatively a stranger, we were on a very lovely . 
June afternoon leaving the very excellent hostelry, ‘‘The 
Zum K-ronprinz von Preussen” which fronts that most 
charniing of all European city prospects, the Alster Basin. 

Between three and four of any afternoou, the fashionable 
promenade of the Hamburgers is along those magnificent 
sheets of water, arms of the Elbe river, which, spreading like 
lakes in the very midst of a populous city, in my opinion 
surpasses in beauty the Newa Prospect, or the Seinc-in the 
city of Paris. The Jungfernstieg in Hamburg ic one of the | 
European sights, We were quite uncertain which way to. 
turn, when we reached the long viaduct over the water, 
where several roads diverge, when my friend said: .‘‘ We 
are near the Damm Gate; to-day is a ‘‘reserved” day for the 
stockholders and strangers, Iet us go td the Zoologica.” 
Garden; we will not meet any mixed crowd, and will be 
able to see what is to be seen at our Jeieure; and besides, 
will have a chance to take a look at the Hamburg belles and 
beaux.” 

Neither naturalist nor zoologist, as these subjects have al- . 
ways interested me, I gladly entered into my friend's propo- 
sition. The road ‘‘neur the cemeteries” brought us to the 
chief entrance of the Garden. Before entering, it may not 
be amiss to state how these gardens originated. 

The Zoological Garden at Hamburg is not a State Insti- 
tution, as are most of the other Continental collections of a 
like character, nor does it receive any aid from the Senate 
or the Assembly of the Free City. It owes its existence to 
the love for Natural History, and to a desire for useful in- 
formation, and owes its origin to a number of eminently 
successful and wealthy mercantile gentlemen of Hamburg, 
such as Messrs. A, Meyer, Booth, Schiller. DeCraeker, Not- 
ting, Didze and others, but particularly to the energy of the 
late Baron Ernest von Merck, the father of the enterprise, - 
whose memory is honored within the garden by a most ex- 
cellent bust erected in what is called the ‘“ Winter House.” 
| On January 28, 1860, these gentlemen formed a provisonal 
society; on the 10th July of the same year the first general 
| meeting was held, all the shdres were takeu, and on the 
17th of August, 1861, the government of Hamburg voted 
the Society the free use for.50 years of a large plot of land: 
a sandy desert without a tree lying near the Damm Gate on . 
the outskirts of Hamburg. This ground, which was then 
worth nothing to the city, could not now ‘be bought prob. 
ably for less than a million Mark Banco; or thrice the 
amount of the whole capital of the Society, originally sub- 
scribed. It has had another effect. On all sides of this 
Park, as a nucleus, new streets lined with fine houses, have 
sprung up, extending through the city, so that Hamburg 
and Altona, and all the outlying places—villages but twenty 
years ago—seem now united in one grand whole. Messra, 
Meuron and Haller were appointed architects; Mr, Targers 
head gardener, and Mr. Lienau water engineer for the neces 
sary water works and constructions, by the Society. In 
November, 1863, the greater part of the necessary buildings 
had been completed, and on May 16, 1868, the Garden had 
arisen out of a wilderness to almost its present beautiful 
aspect; with groves and lakes and artificial hills crowned 
with old ruins; stocked by a well-assorted and splendidly 
housed collection of specimens from all the departments of 
zoology. The Aquarium is now one of the most celebrated 
in the world. The man who had with such love watched 
over this creation of his, was not allowed to enjoy the well- 
earned praises of his fellow-citizens, Baron Merck, the 
founder of the Zoological Garden, died suddenly on July 6, 
1863. 

Entering the handsome gates where we procure our 
tickets at 8 moderate rate, we turn our stepa to the deer 
houses, lying immediately before us, three in number, 
where we meet many old acquaintances, among whom a 
very fine specimen of our American Wapiti, (cereus cana- 
denéis), whose magnificent antlere are tle admivation.of all 
visitors; a noble red deer, a present of the late King of 
Hanover; a rein deer, and above all an elk, which especies 
is getting scarcer in Europe every year, and is only found 
in very small numbers in East Prussia, Lithuania, Poland, 
Russia, Norway, and Sweden. There are, in all, some fifty 
specimens of the various species here collected. A few 
steps further we stop before an enormous house, devoted to 
birds of prey, whero vultures, eagles and falcons are kept, 
each species to themselves in almost perfect liberty. To 
mention but a few of the many fine birds, there is an en 
ormous condor from the Andes, truly the king of birds, of 
which Alexander von Humboldt mentions, to illustrate the 
enormous heights they ascend, 16,000 feet high, that he 
saw ono of these birds hover above him, a mers discernable 
speck. A specimen of a very scarce eagle, the “ fighting” 
eagle—spizaétoa bellicosue—we found here; of whom Le Vall- 
lant gives so bellicose an account as being the most com. 
bative of all eagles. : Ita home is in’ Central. and Southern: — 
Africa, and it is found comparatively seldom it: collections, 
Our American national eagle aud our buzzard were not up- 
represented. 
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The wombat and kangaroo houses were of interest.- In 
the latter, the- pranks of its inmates amused us exceed- 
ingly. A whole family was assembled in one of the parti- 
tions, and were raised in the Garden; this feature of the 
reproduction of the animals in the gardens having the 
greatest attention paid to it, and in most instances with the 
most flattering success. Part of the “fowl-house” was ten- 
anted with several hundred inmates; for this Hamburg 
Fowl! House comprises both domesticated and wild birds. 
We halted a moment on our way at the ‘beaver house.” 
Here two of the inmates had begun to build their dam asin 
nature—great attention having been given to an exact re- 
production of tieir natural clements, water and seclusion. 
United with the fowl house is the ‘‘monkey house,” where 
the apes of the Old and New World are plentifully as- 
sembied. Then we passed to the camel and elephant houses 
and the ‘‘ Terrarium” where tortoises, lizards, snakes, 
among which the only poisonous continental snake, the 
Peis Rerus—froge and salamanders, in hideous assembly do 
congregate. A special plot is given to the agoutis, porcu- 
pines, viscachas, marmots, bobacs, and the like. Suddenly 
abend in the road brings us to a truly sylvan scene, the 
Inke for the water birds—one of the most attractive features 
of the Garden. Here we find the whole family of ducks, 
geese, awens, and pelicana in seemingly innumerable con- 
grégation. Here the children and the nurses, young and 
old, assemble. From the German opera, the ‘‘Freischitiz,” 
the name ‘‘ Wolves’ Den," has been given to a rocky and 
wild portion of the Garden built of rock; and here we find 
fine specimens of the wolf and the lycaon pictus, ever walk- 
ing toasnd fro in silent discontent. Past the sheep stable 
we come tothe ‘‘ gallery for smaller beasts of prey,” such 
as the civet cats, the jackass, crab wolf, foxes, and corsacs. 
That noble beast, the wild boar, isthe most notable speci- 
men iv the “pig sty.” A beautiful feature of the Garden 
js the ‘“‘owl’s castle,” an artificial ruin in which the night 
birds of prey are kept; and which is built upon an artificial 
eminence some one hundred feet in height, with a tine 
tower, having a special staircase, from whose top is a most 
enchanting view of the whole Garden—the rich and popu- 
lous city with its many spires in a long semi-circle closing 
the view. One of the most interesting galleries is the 
‘“gellery for beasts of prey,” immediately below the 
castle, in which that terrible family of cats, beginning with 
the lion, is well represented. The Hamburg lion isa native 
of Western Africa, one of the finest animals now existingin 
any collection; his mate is no Jess distinguished; the three 
cubs born shortly before our visit, all males, were being 
tended with great care by their mother. Tae pair of tigers 
is ene of the most celebrated features of the collection. In 
this principal gallery there is a fine puma, a jaguar, a leop- 
ard, andapanther. The ‘‘ ostrich house” is well provided; 
and in the ‘‘ bear's den" we found an ursas arctus, Abetanas, 
and an exceedingly fine Polar bear. Next we visited a 
house for flamingos, ibis, curlews, ruffs, plovers, and rails; 
also special preserves for the cranes—among which was a 
grua antigone and storks. There is a house for the tapirs, 
one for the biffalos, and the otter basin, A very large 
house with extended plat in front, is built for the giraffes, 
gaus, antclopes, elands, gazelle, kevels, and springbocks; a 
special hut is for the yak and zebu. Another lake gives 
free play ground to the seal; near it are housed the lamas, 
the agses, the moutlons; a roliére for all sorts of parrots is 
not wanting, Another artificial mount with a Swiss chalet 
brings usie the ‘‘Chamois Mount,” with very fine speci- 
men of chiinois, ibex and angoras, with reveral other res- 
ervations containing lesser animals. Forty or more differ- 
ent buildings have been required for the five hundred or 
more inmates of this Garden. 

While we were thus visiting the Garden, the writer tak- 
ing a few notes, a merry throng moved to and fro through 
the Garden, where everything which can interest and charm 
both mind and eyes is so happily united. Our survey end- 
-ed, we emerged from the shrubberies and intricate walks of 
the large Park to an open place fronted by a very large and 
elegant restaurant, where a band of excelient musicians 
were playing to an assemblage of thousands of Hamburg 
ladies and gentlemen. Tho most exemplary order and de- 
corum were universally preserved. F. 8. 
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